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HERES WHERE 
1 COME FROM 


“I’m the Tough Guy, the Chilled Car Wheel. 
Instead of just one birthplace, 
I’ve got all these. Look at ‘em!’ 





Each spot on this map identifies the plant of a member 
of the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels — a member who maintains the rigid quality 
controls as set by the Association. 

Each spot means a source of chilled car wheels — 
and a place where wheel scrap may be marketed. It 
marks the location of a reliable, responsible company 
— a company that is sure to be equally dependable in 


its output and in its business dealings. 
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“UNION” CAB SIGNALS 


Constant Visibility—Instant Response 





HE experience of past years is the best 
guide to the solution of the new year’s 
problems—and these “Union” systems ‘have 
established an enviable record. 
“Union” Centralized Traffic Control, Cab 
Signaling, Interlocking, Car Retarder and 


other signaling systems have proved their 
worth, year after year, on many railroads. In 
each case, “Union” systems have contributed 
to railroad operating efficiency—at a cost 
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May we help you with your 1948 plans? 7 

Our representatives will welcome the op- 2 

portunity of studying your problems—the pre- fu 

vailing and anticipated traffic conditions, the a 
physical characteristics of the area, etc.—and 

making expert recommendations. Just call or TH 

write our nearest district office. os 
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THE YEAR AT A GLANCE 





STOCK-TAKING TIME: In this issue of Railway Age, as is 
the regular practice as a new year begins, the events of 
the old year are reviewed and the prospects of the new 
are assayed. The usual tabulations are included of new 
equipment installed or ordered, new work undertaken, 
new financing accomplished, and new developments in 
facilities and service. And as they look ahead our editors 
see new opportunities for the railroads to produce efficient 
transportation. 





HEARTENING 1947: When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission without undue delay allowed the railroads to effect 
an interim freight-rate increase to offset the increase in 
their expenses occasioned by the higher wages allowed the 
non-ops, a rate increase which would bring in substantial 
added revenues while the arguments for and against the 
permanent increase proposed in Ex Parte 166 were being 
debated, President Faricy of the Association of American 
Railroads hailed that action—accompanied as it was by 
a report in which the commission plainly acknowledged 
its duty to foster the railroads’ good health (a duty which 
it had at times appeared rather reluctant fully to perform) 
—as a “heartening” development. Consideration of the 
articles in this issue in which is outlined 1947’s impact 
on the railroads leads to the conclusion that the same 
adjective can be applied, at least conditionally, to the year’s 
happenings. 





HOPEFUL 1948: The railroads are not out of the woods 
yet, to be sure. The full rate increase sought in Ex Parte 
166 will have to be authorized if their net operating income 
this year can reach the level it must reach to support con- 
tinued expenditures for maintenance and expansion in the 
very great volume that the railroads’ needs require. Prices 
of materials and fuel must approach stability, and so must 
wage rates, before it can be said that the growth of the 
railroads’ expenses is under control. New passenger and 
freight cars must be on the rails to earn any return on the 
investment the railroads are’ making in them, and to allevi- 
ate the evil effects of insufficient or obsolescent equipment. 
And a new attitude toward the industry as a self-reliant 
private enterprise must be assumed by political leaders 
before the handicaps of subsidized competition are elimi- 
nated. But the railroads can—and do—begin 1948 hope- 
fully, because there are reasons (many of them set forth 
in this issue’s articles) to support their hope that better 
treatment is in store for them. 





THE RECORD: In 1947 the railroads made new records in 
the transportation of freight, despite car shortages and 
the urgent need for more modern facilities and equipment. 
In 1947 the railroads’ capital expenditures were about 
$889 million, even though their net earnings before fixed 
charges were only about $748 million. In 1947 they spent 
for manufactured products and fuel some $2%4 billion— 
more than in any previous year in history. In 1947 they 
ordered more new freight cars than in any year since 
1924. In almost every article in this issue is statistical 





evidence that the railroads have faith in their future— 
that they are going ahead as rapidly as conditions permit 
to prepare themselves for the bigger achievements a 
steadily expanding national economy will demand of them. 





BOOM IN SIGNALING: Large programs for the installation. 
of modern forms of signaling and communications apparatus 
are in the making, our articles reviewing these fields in- 
dicate. The recent Interstate Commerce Commission order 
requiring signaling of all high-speed lines promises to hold 
railroad purchases of the necessary equipment at record 
high levels for a long time to come. 





MORE DIESELS: As is noted in the discussion on page 162, 
the number of Diesel-electric locomotives on order in- 
creased practically every month last year, despite the fact 
that more units of this type of motive power were placed 
in service in the first ten months than were on order last 
January. Diesels now handle about 10 per cent of the road- 
freight tonnage, 25 per cent of the passenger business, and 
30 per cent of switching work. 





URGENT NEEDS: Material shortages, labor shortages, money 
shortages—these have delayed the railroads’ fullest devel- 
opment of their ability to perform efficient transportation 
service. The article on page 164 reviews the freight-car 
shortage situation as it developed through 1947, the most 
critical of all the shortages that perplexed operating officers. 
Passenger-train car deliveries during the year were only 
283, as against orders on the builders’ books as the year 
ended for 2,503 cars (page 166). Railroad shops, especially 
those handling repairs on steam locomotives, were, with 
some conspicuous exceptions, in great need of modern ma- 
chine tools and lay-outs rearranged in proportion to pres- 
ent demands, as the article on page 176 observes. Many 
major items of replacement material, rails particularly, 
still are in inadequate supply, as the review on page 150 
shows. More mechanized equipment for roadway and struc- 
tures work not only will help in catching up with work 
deferments but will partially: offset higher labor costs, it 
is pointed out in the discussion on page 156. 





TRAFFIC AND FINANCIAL PROSPECTS: For many years 
a regular feature of this. statistical number has been the 
comprehensive survey of the year’s railroad operations by 
Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads. It appears in this issue on page 
186. Freight traffic this year probably will be close to that 
of 1947, according to this authoritative analysis, and pas- 
senger traffic will be about 70 per cent greater than in 
“normal” 1939. The big financial problem is to secure 
sufficient stability and volume of profits to provide an ade- 
quate return for equity investors and a margin for the 
full development of the fixed properties. Our review of 
the railroads’ financial position (page 199) indicates that 
there is good ground for hope that some efforts at last 
are being made in the right quarters to solve this problem. 
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THE FAITHFUL AND HOPEFUL RAILROADS 


No other large industry in America showed a 
greater sense of responsibility for public service 
than the railroads did in 1947—or was repaid by 
smaller material rewards to induce continued effort 
and expenditure to this end. The railroads reso- 
lutely attacked the shortage of facilities, inherited 
from the war, which existed throughout the year 
(1) by intensive efforts to extract the maximum 
service from limited facilities and (2) by expand- 
ing capital expenditures during the year to the 
enormous total of $889 million, or 62 per cent more 
than in 1946. So successful was this effort that, 
despite an actual decline in the supply of freight 
cars, the railroads nevertheless moved 44.5 million 
carloads of freight—6 per cent more than in 1946 
and 1.4 per cent more, even, than in the wartime 
peak year of 1944. They performed this colossal 
and vital service for the American people for net 
earnings, before fixed charges, of $748 million—or 
only about 3144 per cent on the net investment in 
railroad property. 

The leadership of the industry is, however, far 
from discouraged at the failure, so far, of net 
earnings to respond in degree to the nation’s need 
for railroad transportation. On the contrary, the 
almost unprecedented rate at which capital expen- 
ditures are being made to improve the quantity and 
quality of railroad service affords conclusive proof 
that the leaders of the industry have not for many 





years been so hopeful as they are today that the 
future holds reasonable promise for profitable rail- 
way performance. 

The program of capital improvements undertaken 
by the railroads in 1947 was the largest for any one 
year in the history of the industry with the single 
exception of 1923—but in that year the railroads 
were in a far more favorable position to expand and 
improve their plant than in 1947. For one thing, 
both labor and materials were lower in price and 
in much easier supply in 1923 than in 1947. More 
important still, in 1923 the railroads were per- 
mitted to earn net operating income of $975 million 
on an investment of $21 billion in road and equip- 
ment. What a contrast to such earnings 1947 of- 
fered! Only $748 million of net operating income 
was earned on an investment which was $7 billion 
greater than in 1923. The ratio of profit on the 
investment was 43 per cent less in 1947 than in 
1923. Railroad stocks on the Dow-Jones average 
sold as high as 90 in 1923—only 15 per ‘cent less 
than the high attained in that year by industrial, 
stocks. In 1947 the high for the railroad shares 
was 53—71 per cent below the high of the indus- 
trials. 

The action of the railroads in proceeding with 
large-scale improvements in the absence of tangible 
reward can be explained only by their faith—“the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 














things not seen.” ‘The industry saw the demand 
for its service advance in the second year of peace 
to a total of 737 billion “traffic units” (i. e., revenue 
tons carried one mile plus twice the total of pas- 
sengers carried one mile), or 45 per cent more than 
in the boom year 1929. Surely when the Ameri- 
can people show their need for that much of an 
increase in production by an industry, they are not 
going to be so unrealistic as to withhold indefi- 
nitely the means, i. e., the earnings, necessary to 
sustain that volume of transportation. 


The Alternative to Fair Earnings 


Simple arithmetic plainly demonstrates that the 
railroads cannot long continue their present 
stepped-up program of additions and betterments 
with net earnings no higher than they were in 1947. 
The industry can no longer raise new capital, ex- 
cept for rolling stock and motive power, by the 
sale of securities to investors. Unless and until its 
standing with the investing community is restored, 
reinvestment of earnings is the only means of ob- 
taining funds for improvements to fixed plant. 
Such investment in 1947 so exceeded current earn- 
ings that, in the first nine months of the year alone, 
working capital suffered a decline of more than 
$200 million. There is a limit which will soon be 
reached in the degree to which working capital may 
thus be depleted. The only alternative to a resto- 
ration of earnings is a chronic shortage of railroad 
facilities of indefinite duration, with all the attend- 
ant economic loss and peril to the national defense 
which such a condition would inevitably entail. 

Transportation is a product which, like any 
manufactured article, requires materials to produce. 
One of these materials is steel rails. In the five 
years ended 1929; 10.3 million long tons of rails 
were installed in replacement by the railroads while 
2,500 billion traffic units of transportation service 
were produced. In the five years ended 1946, 6.9 
million tons of rails were installed while 4,161 
billion traffic units were produced. Thus, the rate 
of rail renewal in relation to traffic volume has in 
recent years been less than half what it was in the 
latter part of the decade of the Twenties. Rails, 
in other words, are being used up more rapidly 
than they are being replaced. The same could be 
said of practically all other standard products and 
materials used in the provision of transportation— 
e. g., freight cars. 

But the American people, for their prosperity 
and defense, need much more from their railroads 
than merely the maintenance of the present quantity 
and quality of transportation; they also require an 
increase in both its quantity and quality, which 
can come only if the railroads can lay their hands 
on the funds with which to make these improve- 
ments. To make these funds available net earn- 
ings must be greatly increased—either so they can 












be directly invested, or used to enlarge the yield and 
the safety of railway securities so that investors 
will once again be induced to offer their savings to 
the railroads. 

It can be demonstrated—although perhaps not 
with finality in the small space here available— 
that the inadequacy of railway net earnings, to 
assure the continuing and increasing investment 
which the public interest requires, arises entirely 
from the kind of treatment the railroads receive 
from the political authorities. The figures show 


that the railroads are not a “mature” or “stabilized” 


industry—still less a “declining” one. Indexes of 
operating efficiency indicate for the railroads the 
same quality of sustained improvement which char- 
acterizes “young” industries. The public demand 
for railroad service is not diminishing or “‘leveled 
off,” but is constantly increasing, despite large re- 
cent additions to other forms of transportation. 
There is no possible explanation for the fact that 
the railroads are less prosperous than other indus- 
try except (1) that they are not permitted, as 
quickly or to the same degree, to make price ad- 
justments as other industry does to compensate for 
increased costs; (2) that they are the only large 
industry against which the government actively 
competes by providing rival facilities (e. g., water- 
ways, highways, and airports) which may be used 
either free or at charges which are much lower than 
actual costs; and (3) that political control of 
railway labor relations is provided for under legis- 
lation which sets railroad employees apart from all 
other industrial employees as the recipients of spe- 
cial privileges (e. g., “social security”) under con- 
ditions which are very costly to employer. 


Managements Exhibit Confidence 


If these conditions were corrected, there would 
remain no reason at all why the railroads should not 
be just as dependably profitable as any other large- 
scale enterprise. When that time comes, there will 
no longer be any difficulty of finding ample invest- 
ment funds to keep the railroads as up-to-date as 
the public interest requires. The leaders of the 
industry are demonstrating confidence in their abil- 
ity to bring about public understanding of this situ- 
ation, so that the requisite change in public policy 
will occur. Indeed, their confidence is increasing— 
the Bureau of Transportation Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission just 
last week revealed that projected railway capital 
expenditures in the first quarter of 1948 will total 
$320 million, an increase of 108 per cent above 
such outlays in the first quarter of 1947. 

The progress of the railroads in 1947 and pros- 
pects for 1948 in all major branches are reviewed in 
detail in the articles of this issue. Many improve- 
ments, with more in prospect. are reported in 
structures, in signaling. in communications, in other 
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electrical installations, and in roadway and shop 
equipment. Aggregate railway purchases—manu- 
factured products and fuel combined—topped the 
$24 billion mark in 1947, the largest total ever 
reached in any one year. There is no other one 
aspect of railroad property which can be compre- 
hended so readily in physical units as cars and 
locomotives—and the car and locomotive orders 
placed in 1947 are really noteworthy. The total of 
freight car orders placed in the year was 121,094 
including 1,561 for export. This compares with 
106,722 cars ordered in 1946, which included 
39,999 for export. Cars ordered for domestic use 
(including private car lines as well as railroads) 
totaled 119,488, the largest number ordered for 
domestic service since 1924, when orders were 
placed for 145,616. The railroads alone ordered 
106,182 freight cars. 

Locomotives of all types ordered in 1947 totaled 
2,779, including 624 for export, compared with 
1946 orders for 1,681 locomotives, including 629 
for export. Of the 2,155 locomotives ordered for 
domestic use, 1 was electric, 2,075 were Diesel- 
electric and 79 weic steam, compared with domestic 
orders in 1946 for 8 electric, 989 Diesel-electric 
and 55 steam locomotives. (This total of locomo- 
tives ordered for domestic use is the largest since 
1922, when 2,600 were ordered.) Of the 79 steam 
locomotives ordered, 75 were ordered by railroads 
(including 10 to be built in railroad shops) and 
1,950 of the 2,075 Diesel-electrics ordered were 
ordered by the railroads. 

Orders for 283 passenger-train cars for domestic 
service and 63 for export were placed in the United 
States in 1947, compared with 1946 orders for 
1,829 for domestic service and 56 for export. The 
1947 figures are the smallest since 1942. They do 
not reflect, however, a declining interest of the 
railroads in this class of equipment, but the fact 
that there exists such a large back-log of unfilled 
orders already placed. 


Freight Cars the First Need 


The supply of rolling stock—especially freight 
cars—constitutes the very heart of the railroads’ 
immediate problem. There are available sufficient 
tracks, locomotives, and other facilities to move the 
present volume of traffic, but there are not enough 
freight cars to do so. Last week, President Wil- 
liam T. Faricy of the Association of American Rail- 
roads revealed that the railroads in 1947 were 
forced for obsolescence and other reasons to retire 
70,000 freight cars, while only 62,500 new cars 
were placed in service by the railroads and railroad- 
owned refrigerator car lines. Despite political and 
regulatory pressure throughout the year to secure 
from the steel industry additional materials to en- 
able the car-building industry to increase its pro- 
duction to 10,000 cars a month, that goal has not 
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yet been reached. At the end of October, 1947, the 
railroads owned 47,000 fewer cars than they did 
when the war ended in August, 1945. 

On December 1, the railroads and private car 
lines had more than 125,000 freight cars on order— 
which would be two years’ production at the 1947 
rate and more than a year’s production, even if the 
goal of 10,000 cars per month is attained. 

Until the suppliers of materials can be prevailed 
upon to do their necessary part in alleviating the 
transportation shortage, the only means open to the 
railroads for mitigating its effects is to exert them- 
selves to the utmost to get more transportation 
service out of the available supply of cars. Con- 
centrating upon “turn-around” time per loaded car, 
the railroads succeeded in October, 1947, in reduc- 
ing this time to 12.4 days—a half-day better than 
the previous record established in October, 1946. 
This reduction was the equivalent of adding some 
80,000 cars to the available supply. 


The Task of Leadership 


These expedients for the husbanding of scare 
tools are necessary in a period of emergency such 
as has existed in the transportation industry since 
the beginning of the war. Doing business by ap- 
pealing to sentiments of a non-economic nature is, 
however, a poor reliance as a basis for operation 
over-a protracted period of time. Appeal to such 
sentiments would seldom if ever be necessary if the 
operation of ordinary economic forces had not been 
previously thwarted. If the railroads had not been 
artificially starved and discouraged throughout the 
1930’s—by extensive governmental aid to rival 
agencies of transportation and by unrealistic pol- 
icies as to rates and in support of exactions by 
organized labor—the industry would doubtless have 
had a larger plant, including more rolling stock, at 
the outbreak of the war than it did have. Had 
that condition obtained, then the present trans- 
portation shortage would be much less severe, 
and it might not have arisen at all. 

A permanent and dependable solution to any 
economic problem—and the country’s transporta- 
tion job is an economic problem, in which politics 
has no legitimate place—is to be found only in 
realistic dealing with economic forces. There will, 
over the years, be a dependable supply of railroad 
transportation at all times, when and if the political 
authorities can be induced to cease interfering to 
remove reasonable opportunity for profit from the 
provision of such service. To persuade the ship- 
ping fraternity and the articulate public—and 
through them, ultimately, the politicians—to see 
and deal with the “railroad problem” in terms of 
this simple realism is the greatest task of the 
leadership of the railroad industry. The evidence 
is conclusive that railroad leadership believes it 
can accomplish this result. 
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LARGE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM BEGINS 


Railroads reduce working capital to get urgently needed 


expansion program started, but greatly improved 
earnings are needed to sustain activity at this level 


By JAMES G. LYNE 
Co-editor 





The country continued to suffer throughout 1947, as 
in every year since 1941, from an increasingly severe 
shortage of railroad facilities—a deficiency which the 
railroads in 1947 made great efforts to alleviate, dip- 
ping into their cash reserves to do so. But the shortage 
represents the cumulative effect of many years of in- 
activity—from 1930 until the outbreak of the war— 
in the expansion and improvement of railroad plant. 
A corresponding period of expenditures at an above- 
normal level will, therefore, be needed to erase the 
arrearage in modernization and expansion. All the 
evidence indicates that the railroads are eager to go 
ahead with a sustained program of improvements— 
as long as they can lay hands on the necessary funds. 
They have initiated the program without waiting to 
see whether their earnings will be restored to a level 
necessary to permit its continuance. 
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The country has a serious transportation problem, 
and the very heart of that problem consists in providing 
a supply of needed new capital to the railroads. The 
railroads no longer have a standing in the market for 
investment capital which enables them to secure funds 
there, except for rolling stock and motive power. For 
improvements to fixed property the industry is, speak- 
ing generally, limited to the funds available from the 
reinvestment of earnings, and earnings during the past 
two years have been insufficient to meet the industry’s 
needs for new capital. This is shown in Table I here- 
with, which indicates that the railroads’ cash resources 
declined by $200,000,000 between the end of 1946 and 
September 30, 1947. The excess of current assets 
over current liabilities was $533,000,000 less at the 
end of September, 1947, than the peak achieved in 1945. 

Railroad improvements are going on—at a rate as 
great probably, as that of any period in history—but 
activity at this level is being sustained by expending 


Expenditures by the railroads for plant im- 
provement and expansion surged upward 
sharply in 1947 but, as the chart at left 
shows, investment of new capital to im- 
prove railroad plant has not kept pace with 
increased traffic, especially since the be- 
ginning of the war. The large expenditures 
of 1947 were not covered by current earn- 
ings nor (except for equipment) from the 
savings of investors but required dipping 
into working capital. 


“Traffic units” shown on these charts are 
the sum of revenue ton-miles plus twice 
the total of passengers carried one mile. 
Net earnings, as is shown, have sagged 
badly since 1929 except during the war 
years, although traffic has continued since 
the war at a record level for peace time. 
The railroads are doing a boom-time busi- 
ness at a depression rate of earnings, a sit- 
uation needing correction to give them the 
funds without which they cannot keep their 
facilities adequate to the needs of com- 
merce or the national defense. 
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This chart shows how, during the 1930's, 
railroad capacity far exceeded the nation’s 
demands for transportation service. This 
condition, combined with miserable earn- 
ings and prophecies of gloom, led to a ces- 
sation of all expansion. But the experience 
of the war years and the period since the 
war have proved that America needs a 
far larger railway plant than that of the 
1930's. Today's job is to take the steps 
necessary to permit the needed expansion. 


All curves which show the volume of phys- 
ical goods being supplied to provide rail- 
road transportation, in relation to the vol- 
ume of transportation service being pro- 
duced, tell the same story, i.e., that. not 
enough materials are going into the plant 
to sustain production at the present level. 
The chart on the right portrays this situa- 
tion as regards rails laid in replacement. 


This chart suggests what a great defi- 
ciency needs to be made up in the supply 
of freight cars—to carry such a volume of 
traffic as the railroads now have to deal 
with. The whole story does not come out, 
either, in this chart—because many of the 
cars which go to make up the present sup- 
ply are too old for efficient service, and 
are retained simply because old cars are 
better than no cars. Hence, the need for 
additional freight cars is much greater 
than this chart indicates. 


While no acute shortages of motive power 
have been reported, this chart shows con- 
clusively that motive power units in serv- 
ice today are—compared to previous times 
—being forced to produce a much larger 
daily mileage, which means that the units 
are wearing out much faster than the 

ever did before. 
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the cash resources accumulated from the relatively 
high earnings of the war years. Present earnings and 
present credit will not support the continuance for 
very long of capital improvements at the present level. 


Nevertheless, the nation’s need for transportation serv- 
ice requires that there be no let-up in progressing the 
improvement program until the deficiencies of the in- 
active 1930’s are made up; and that, hereafter, re- 
sources be made available to 


Other industries besides the railroads are 
afflicted with depressions, with high wages, 
and high prices of materials, but the rail- 
roads have suffered peculiarly in the esti- 
mation of investors, as this chart shows. 
The only explanation must lie in condi- 
tions which burden the railroads but not 
other industry. These conditions are tardy 
and inadequate rate adjustments, compe- 
tition from government-owned transporta- 
tion facilities, and more onerous labor costs 
and practices than those prevailing in other 
industry. 


The railroads have embarked upon a pro- 
gram of large-scale improvements, com- 
pensating for their lack of credit and earn- 
ings by dipping heavily into the cash re- 
serves which they accumulated from fav- 
orable wartime earnings. The bottom of 
this barrel will be quickly reached, as this 
chart indicates, unless earnings and credit 
soon improve. 














Cash and Excess of 
Temporary Total Total Current Assets 
Cash Current Current over 
Investments Assets Liabilities Liabilities 
(000) (000) (000 (000) 
$677,955 $1,717,953 $1,200,984 $516,969 
$92,071 1,510,975 1,162,170 348,80 
419,510 1,213,350 1,147,23 66,111 
79,136 1,063,271 1,130,731 67,460 
394,117 1,034,560 1,261,382 — 226,822 
380,212 1,058,326 1,471,326 — 412,995 
439,403 1,086,467 1,670,767 —. 584,300 
578,343 1,292,421 1,885,574 — 593,153 
392,486 1,143,990 1,937,830 — 793,840 
480,550 1,120,968 2,243,961 —1,122,993 
578,359 1,292,705 2,555,903 —1,263,198 
680,400 1,442,142 697,200f 744,942 
04,600 1,914,544 1,115,320f 799,224 
1,736,933 3,065,093 1,806,030 1,259,063 
2,807,275 4,497,065 2,923,078 1,573,987 
2,753,560 4,488,042 2,844,042 1,643,832 
2,545,909 4,345,830 2,108,245 2,237,585 
1,950,874 3,494,260 1,584,433 1,909,827 
1,975,854 3,552,540 1,847,839 1,704,701 


* Switching & Terminal Companies Included. p 
t In 1940 and thereafter long-term debt in defaut is included in long-term debt. 
thereto it is included in current liabilities. i 
is removed from current liabilities to deferred liabilities. 
t Tax liability included in 1941 and thereafter. 


Table I1—Selected Balance Sheet Items, Class | Line-Haul Railways 


permit expansion and 


im- 
provement of railroad plant at 


Total 
soas- Gunes a rate to equal the country’s 
oo Sony growth in production and 
$11,138,121 $5,029,171 population. 
1 1sse78 4°398°608 The public interest requires 
ete + 0reas the immediate restoration of 
1aeei 988 3744-302 railroad earnings and credit 
1oeaeaie Rte as the only means whereby, 
0,558,72 2,739,742 under private ownership, the 
10,352,646 963,879 ° 
11,288,311t 2,474,249 industry can secure the funds 
10°879.476 2.666.625 to keep its facilities abreast 
esoise «= aaay’aog,«=«COE:=«éthe~=onation’s need for 
ne reer transportation service. Thus 


(1947 totals are Sept. 30) 


In years prior 


Likewise in 1940 and thereafter default interest 






it becomes a primary duty 
of railroad management to 
explain persistently to the 
public—and to the -regulatory 
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and legislative authorities—why it is more economical 
and a more foresighted public policy to pay a remuner- 
ative price for transportation, thus assuring the mainte- 
nance of sufficient and efficient service, than it is to 
subject the public to the inevitable shortage and de- 
terioration of transportation which must follow star- 
vation rations for the railroad industry. 

Considerable headway has undoubtedly been made in 
securing public and regulatory recognition of this 
principle—as was demonstrated in 1947 by the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in its ready 
approval of “interim” freight rate increase of 10 per 
cent; and also in other rate cases, e.g., the mail pay 
case and the New Haven’s increased passenger fares. 

Ease and speed in securing rate adjustments to con- 
form to higher costs are among the conditions requisite 
to a restoration of a satisfactory level of new invest- 
ment in the railroad industry, but, standing alone, 
are not sufficient to secure that objective. The rail- 
roads also need from the government a cessation of 
special favors to rival and _ less-vital transportation 
agencies—concessions which arbitrarily and uneconom- 
ically deprive the railroads of traffic and increase the 
unit costs of railroad service. The railroads also need, 





not just a mechanism for rapidly passing along mount- 
ing labor costs to their customers, but a regime of labor 
relations which will minimize arbitrary payments for 
work not done, and which will not -subject the rail- 
roads to exactions in wage rates beyond the general 
market level for wages. 

The provision of these means to a restoration of 
railroad earnings and credit—and, hence, of sustaining 
over a term of years the industry’s present high rate 
of plant improvement—will not come without effort. 
But what grounds can be found for assuming, either, 
that the effort will not be forthcoming or that it will 
not produce results? 

After all, the railroads need not, and do not, ask the 
public, the legislators, or the regulators to take any 
action whatsoever which is not clearly required in 
the public interest. If the public will act toward the 
railroads in a manner to promote, not the selfish in- 
terests of the railroads, but those of the public itself, 
then railroad earnings and credit will be restored to 
a degree to permit and encourage the continuance for 
a considerable period of years of a program of rail- 
road improvements at a level approximating the height- 
ened rate of activity which prevailed in 1947. 





Table 1I—Changes in Cash and Current Assets of Individual Large Railroads 


Cash & Temporary Cash Inc. 


Total Current Assets 


Excess of Current 


Total Current Assets over Liabilities Inc. 


Liabilities 
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Shortage of scrap is one of the ob- 
stacles that steel men claim must 





be overcome before there is any 
great increase in steel production 


BASIC MATERIALS, FUEL, STILL SHORT 


Materials supply is much improved from a year ago, but basic supplies still cause headaches 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Associate Editor, Purchases & Stores Department 





This time a year ago found prospects in the materials 
and supplies field anything but rosy, with many items 
of importance for the railroad buyers in short supply. 
Many of these shortages have been cleared up, and, 
despite price increases which also have plagued the 
industry, this is some relief. Unfortunately, some basic 
items still promise to give the railroads trouble 
throughout 1948. Shortages of steel and products 
made therefrom, lumber and fuel oil constitute the 
chief threats to the purchasing officers’ peace of mind. 

It is true, to be sure, that in items whose avail- 
ability and delivery time have in.yroved during 1947 
shortages have not been entirely eliminated by any 
means. For instance, chemicals for water treatment, 
cement, paint and switch ties, which were in great 
demand last year, are no longer items for most pur- 
chasing agents to get grey about, but in some areas 
they still constitute a real headache. Naturally, the 
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farther away from the main source of supply the 
prospective purchaser is, the greater the difficulty. 
There is, incidentally, little reason to believe any of 
these items will again cause purchasers sleepless nights, 
except as prices continue to increase, which seems not 
unlikely. 

Basic products, such as lumber, fuel, crossties and, 
particularly, steel and products made from it, are the 
items that promise to give the purchasing agent the 
greatest overall troubles. Procurement of rail, fasten- 
ings, hardware and tools is likely still to be the chief 
difficulty that the railroads must face in the year of 
’48, since despite a few predictions that supply and 
demand for steel will balance this year, most people in 
the industry think that it will be a year or two before 
there will be any substantial increase in production, 
and no lessening of demand is in sight. Another 
factor which strengthens this belief among manu- 
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facturers who use steel is the purchase during the past 
12 months of 15 sizeable, though not major, steel pro- 
ducing and fabricating plants by manufacturing con- 
cerns and syndicates. Granting that an improvement 
in the scrap situation may help to improve conditions 
somewhat, prospects for a buyer’s market in steel, and 
articles made from it, such as nuts, bolts, screws and 
other hardware, rail, machine and hand tools, as well 
as much electrical equipment, still seems more than a 
year away. An expected shortage of copper, espe- 
cially in the first quarter of the year, will not ease the 
electrical equipment supply situation. 

Only in one direction does there seem to be any 
relief in sight for the railroads, where steel is con- 
cerned. The year 1948 promises to bring about at least 
a mitigation, if not a solution, of the freight car short- 
age, with car production possibly approaching the 15,- 
000 per month level, and more steel for car repairs. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that most of the 
purchasing agents questioned state that the steel com- 
panies held pretty well to delivery times on items for 
which they took orders. How much this increase of 
steel for these programs will affect other items made 
from steel it is impossible to predict. 

Despite record production of lumber most railroads 
still report that they are not getting enough, that the 
grade is poor, and that most of it is not properly 
seasoned. With the supply already short of what is 
needed and the building boom showing no signs of 
slowing down, prices probably will be anything but 
steady, while the difficulty in procurement cannot be 
expected to be eased a great deal. 

All indications point to an increase of about 8 
per cent in the demand for crossties in 1948. That 
purchasers will pay somewhat higher prices is almost 
certain, due to creosote shortages, increasing wages 
and the diminishing supply of easily available saw 
timber fit for crossties. Some temporary shortages 
may be expected, though not of major proportions. 

Fuel, especially for heavily Dieselized roads, gives 
promise of being a major embarrassment to the rail- 
roads during 1948. Despite large exports of coal, 
which, however, amount to only about 5 per cent of the 
bituminous production of the United States, there is 
more than a faint possibility that the demand and 
supply may balance before mid-year. This may in- 
augurate a period in which the railroads may begin 
to secure the grade of coal they want and need. But 
for those roads which rely on oil for fuel, be it for the 
steam locomotive or the Diesel, the picture is far from 
bright, despite the voluntary rationing programs being 
imposed on consumers by many oil producers. Any 
great expansion of the domestic industry is not to be 
looked for, say producers, due to the unavailability of 
steel for construction. The railroads, whose consump- 
tion of Diesel fuel is estimated to have risen about 42 
per. cent from 1946 and shows signs of increasing 
further in 1948, may find procurement tough going. 
Oil imports may ease the supply situation slightly. Al- 
though grave shortages are not expected, there may be 
periods when it will be necessary to cut into none too 
comfortable inventories. The price picture, too, shows 
few bright spots. 

The year 1948, therefore, does not promise to fulfill 
the purchasing agent’s dream of a heaven where there 
is a buyers’ market in everything. 








Top — Great demand for lumber for building 
purposes during the coming year will keep it on 
the list of commodities to be carefully watched 


Middle—Rail is only one of the items made from 
steel which promises to be scarce this year. Only 
carbuilding material seems likely to be adequate 


Bottom—Large inventories of distillate fuels can 
not be expected while there is little more than 
enough to keep the wheels of industry turning 
































1947—ANOTHER ROUND OF WAGE BOOSTS 


By R. G. LEWIS 
Associate Editor 





When the year 1947 was ushered in, 1,359,000-odd 
railroad workers were receiving a greater share of the 
railroads’ total operating revenues—55.4 per cent—than 
they had ever received before, except during the post- 
World War I year of 1920. Total wage payments of 
the Class I railroads in 1946 amounted to $4,170,- 
163,790, an all-time record high. Nevertheless, during 
1947 the railroad pay ‘scale was given another boost 
amounting to 1514 cents an hour for the non-operating 
employees and for operating employees represented by 
two of the “big five” transportation brotherhoods, plus 
(in the latter case) some changes in working rules. As 
a result, wages paid in 1947 will amount to an esti- 
mated $4,350,000,000 (based on actual compensation 
paid during the first ten months of the year). 

The year’s round of wage boosts was effected by 
settlements reached with 19 of the 22 standard railroad 
brotherhoods. On September 2 an arbitration board 
awarded 15% cents an hour to approximately one 
million non-operating railroad men, represented by 17 





Below left—Average weekly earnings of railroad employees 
continued at a higher level than those of production workers in 
manufacturing industries. In postwar January, 1947, the differ- 
ence favoring the railroad workers was slightly better than $10 
weekly—about the same as in prewar 1940 


Below right.—Total compensation to employees shows a contin- 
uous increase since 1938, while a slight increase during 1947 
represents the first favorable trend in net railway operating 
income in the past five years. (Revenue and income estimates 
for 1948 are on two bases: (A) that which will accrue if the 
railroads are granted the full increase in freight rates sought 
in Ex Parte 166 and supplemental petitions, and (B) that which 
will accrue from the present interim increase of 10 per cent.) 
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unions. On November 14 two of the “big five” trans- 
portation brotherhoods came to an amicable agreement 
at conferences in Chicago, in which the trainmen and 
conductors received a similar wage increase, 15% cents 
an hour, together with favorable “non-featherbed” 
concessions on certain amendments to their working 
rules. The remaining three brotherhoods, represent- 
ing enginemen, firemen, and 7 per cent of the switch- 
men, did not consider this offer satisfactory, and as 
this issue goes to press these “hold-out” unions have 
circulated strike ballots, and the National Mediation 
Board, whose services were invoked by the carriers, 
is attempting to bring about an amicable settlement. 

The 1947 wage increases embraced 90 per cent of 
the total number of railroad workers. They were 
stacked upon the January 1 and May 22, 1946, in- 
creases, totaling 184 cents an hour, which resulted 
from the decision of an arbitration board and a rec- 
ommendation of an “emergency board.” These 1946 
increases were granted chiefly to match those won by 
unions in other industries to maintain their “take home 
pay,” as the latter were securing a shortened work- 
week. Railroaders, however, continued to enjoy the 
same level of employment as before, so that their posi- 
tion relative to that of production workers in industry 
was thereby further enhanced during 1946, as shown in 
the chart. It will be noted that the spread in average 
weekly compensation favoring the railroad workers 
narrowed somewhat during 1947, because the rail- 
roaders received their most recent pay increases in 
the latter part of the year. 

In passenger-train service, wages paid to road pas- 
senger employees for each 1,000 revenue passenger- 
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miles during the first seven menths of 1947—before the 
1534-cent increase was imposed—rose to $4.17—almost 
one dollar greater than the 1946 figure, and more than 
double the figure for 1944. Revenue passenger-miles 
for each dollar paid to the passenger-train service men 
dropped from 505 in 1944 to 311 in 1946, and to 240 
in the first seven months of 1947. In freight-train 
service, wages paid to road freight employees per 1,000 
revenue ton-miles were 85 cents during the first seven 
months of 1947. Except for the ratio of 88 cents paid 
in 1946, the 1947 figure was the highest since 1927, 
and represented the cost prior to the November 1 
pay increases. Ton-miles moved per dollar of wages 
paid to road freight crews increased during the first 
seven months of 1947 to 1,173, a slight improvement 
over the 1946 figure of 1,134. 

Except for local and seasonal situations, widespread 
shortages of railroad labor ceased to exist. The Rail- 
road Retirement Board no longer found it necessary to 
compile shortage figures on a national basis, and prep- 
aration of these statistics is now confined to local field 
offices. Payment of unemployment benefits to rail- 
roaders: laid off was likewise local and seasonal, so 
that at the end of 1947 a satisfactory balance of labor 
obtained on most roads. 

During 1947 the railroads cooperated in highly effect- 
ive newspaper advertising which called to the public’s 
attention the absurdity of some of the union-proposed 
rule changes. One of the advertisements, entitled “44 
Ways to Get Something for Nothing,” advised the 
5 reader “It’s to your interest to know about the pro- 
posed ‘featherbedding’!” and was graphically illus- 
trated by a coach coupled between the last car and 
caboose of a freight train with 15 employee “sitters” at 
the windows—“going along for the ride at full pay.” 

Toward the end of the year, the brotherhoods 
launched active “public relations” campaigns. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, after a series of 
test radio programs over an Amarillo (Tex.) radio 
station, commenced regular weekly newscast programs 
over a nationwide hook-up on November 15. Mem- 

bers of the Railway Labor Executives Association co- 
operated in the organization of a “Railway Labor’s 
Political League,” to promote candidates for public 
; offices who, in their opinions, would further the cause 
of the railroad brotherhoods. 
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During the first eight months of 1947, weekly earnings of road 
passenger conductors averaged $91.75 and those of road passen- 
ger engineers averaged $103.55. A 15'2-cent hourly increase 
effective November first was acceptable to the conductors’ 
union, but declined by the engineers’ as “wholly unsatisfactory” 
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SOME NEW 
PASSENGER TRAINS. 
OF 1947 










‘Pictorial review of outstanding de luxe trains 
inaugurated or re-equipped—New York Cen- 
tral 64-seat diners have kitchens and lounges 
in separate cars 


By C. B. PECK 
Mechanical Department Editor 


(CAPTIONS READ TOP TO BOTTOM) 








Deflector vanes in the upper window direct daylight up against 
the luggage rack and shut out the sun glare on coaches of the 
“Nancy Hanks II” built by the American Car & Foundry Co. 
for the Central of Georgia. 








The Vista Dome, a feature of the coaches and parlor-observation 
car of the newly equipped “Twin Zephyrs”, built for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy by the Budd Company 







One of the restaurant-lounge cars on three re-equipped trains of 
the Boston & Maine-Maine Central. The range is against the 
outside of the car, sinks and cupboards against the corridor 
partition. Built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company 









Dining under the sky—one of the attractive uses of space dem- 
onstrated by General Motors in its “Train of Tomorrow” 
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(CAPTIONS READ TOP TO BOTTOM) 


The observation car for one of the Balti- 
more & Ohio “Cincinnatians” 


The parlor-cafe car of the “Old Dominion” 
daylight train delivered to the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac by the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


For Pennsylvania overnight coach trains 


The “Man-O-War” built by the Budd Com- 
pany for the Central of Georgia, on its exhi- 
bition tour 


Looking toward the pantry in the kitchen 
of the New York Central two-car dining- 
room kitchen-lounge unit. The kitchen is 
41 ft. long 


Dining room of the New York Central 
two-car dining-room kitchen-lounge unit. 
Tables seat 64 passengers 
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1948 WORK EQUIPMENT PROSPECTS GOOD 


Many factors kept some roads out of the market on the usual scale in 1947, but 
need for further mechanization of roadway and structures forces continues to grow 


By NEAL D. HOWARD 
Western Editor 





Nineteen hundred and forty-seven was another 
big year in the purchase and use of power tools 
and machines by the roadway and structures depart- 
ments of the railways. But it was a confused year, 
with many factors affecting the numbers of orders 
placed, actual deliveries, and the intensity with which 
many types of equipment were used. In no previous 
year was there greater acceptance among engineering 
and maintenance officers of machines of all kinds for 
carrying out their work, and, in the light of the largely 
increased wage rates prevailing among all classes of 
maintenance-of-way department employees, never was 
there a period when the value of such machines was 
more apparent. 

Specifically, based upon figures furnished to Railway 









Age by all but five of the more important roads of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, these roads in 
1947 ordered 9,500 units of power tools and machines 
of all kinds for use in maintenance of way and struc- 
tures work, at a total estimated cost of approximately 
$19,100,000. This compares with the purchase of 
9,939 units in 1946, at an estimated cost of $15,400,000, 
and of 11,733 units in 1945, at an estimated cost of 
$17,500,000. Thus, while purchases, as represented by 
orders placed, were down somewhat in 1947 as com- 
pared with 1946, and off considerably from the record 
purchases in 1945, they were larger than in any 
previous year except 1944, when the roads purchased 
9,984 units at a total cost of approximately $14,400,000. 
Furthermore, in terms of equipment actually delivered, 





Roadbed grouting to stabilize soft track has brought a lot of new 
equipment to the right-of-way 


Rail laying is one of the most highly mechanized of maintenance- 
of-way operations 
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it is believed that total purchases in 1947 exceeded by 
a considerable margin the number of units ordered, 
as many roads accepted delivery in 1947 of units 
ordered in 1946, and even in 1945, 

Earlier annual purchases of maintenance-of-way 
work equipment, beginning in 1937, the first year of 
record, were as follows: 1937—3,310 units, $5,000,000 ; 
1938—1,376 units, $2,000,000; 1939—3,547 units, $6,- 
000,000; 1940—5,414 units, $7,250,000; 1941—8,007 
units, $10,500,000; 1942—7,612 units, $10,270,000; and 
1943—8,507 units, $12,300,000. 

One factor that held down orders for a number of 
types of equipment was the slowness of deliveries, or 
the inability to get the equipment at all—many orders 
being accepted only on a 12 to 18 months’ delivery 
basis. Under these circumstances, many maintenance 
officers refused to place orders, especially when they 
were still awaiting long-delayed deliveries on previ- 
ously ordered equipment of the same type. Further- 
more, some officers flatly refused to execute purchase 
orders containing price escalator clauses, contending 
they could not afford to make commitments as to 
price blindly, from six months to a year in advance 
of deliveries. 

It was true, too, that many equipment builders in the 
throes of redesigning or completely remodeling their 
products were not in a position to make sales; also 
many railroads held back placing orders awaiting new 
models or adequate service tests of their performance. 


Indications Point to Big Year Ahead 


As in 1947, many factors will affect the volume of 
equipment purchases in 1948. Some of these cannot 
be foreseen and may upset the sanest estimate at the 
start of the year, but several definite influences favor- 
ing continuing large purchases—even larger than in 
1947—seem certain to prevail. One of these is the 
large amount of deferred maintenance in the tracks and 
structures of the railways, continuing from the war 
period—and in some instances enlarged since the war— 
which must be overcome at the earliest practicable 





moment, especially in the light of the sustained high 
volume of traffic being handled. 

Another is the increasing willingness on the part of 
equipment builders to redesign existing equipment or 
to build new equipment to meet the needs and specifica- 
tions of the railways—and the fact that much of the 
development work carried out in 1947 will be trans- 
lated into orders in 1948. Still another is the ex- 
pressed plan of a number of roads which were largely 
out of the equipment market in 1947 to re-enter the 
market in a big way in 1948—one indicating that it 
expects to purchase ten times as much equipment in 
the year ahead as in the past year. 


Must Offset High Labor Costs 


But possibly the greatest overall factor that portends 
large equipment purchases in 1948, and beyond, is the 
high cost of labor, which is making it imperative that 
the mechanization of work operations be carried out to 
the fullest extent possible to increase production and 
hold down unit costs. 

Thus, assuming a high volume of traffic and ade- 
quate earnings for the railways in 1948, continued large 
purchases of power tools and machines are a certainty, 
restricted only by the ability of the roads to get the 


-- materials—largely steel products—to carry out large 


programs of work, and the ability of the equipment 
builders to get the necessary raw materials from which 
to build and make deliveries. And one other thing 
seems certain—that those companies that are willing to 
design and build their products to meet the specific 
needs of the maintenance-of-way and structures forces, 
and that will work with the railways to meet their 
requirements, will get the orders. 





Many roads are making extensive use of off-track grading 
equipment for a wide range of work 


Large capacity, off-track air compressors used for surfacing 
work are adapted to many other operations in off-seasons 
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Gravity retarder classification yard completed by the Union Pacific at Pocatello, Ida., in 1947 


UPKEEP OUTLAY AND COSTS SHOW INCREASE 


Rail renewals rise moderately in 1947 but tie insertions reflect little 
change—Construction activity responds to need for major improvements 





Activities of the maintenance and construction de- 
partments of the railroads went forward on a rela- 
tively even keel in 1947 if one were to consider 
only the major indices, none of which show more than 
a moderate deviation from the previous year. How- 
ever, beneath this apparently untroubled surface was 
an undercurrent of developments that produced many 
a wrinkled brow, including increasing labor rates and 
prices for materials, nagging shortages of labor and 
certain materials, and failure of labor efficiency to 
register any significant improvement. Although con- 
struction and maintenance activity continued at a 
moderately high rate during the year, with some 
categories of work showing increases, the cumulative 
effect of these various influences acted to prevent the 
performance from reaching the level indicated by the 
large amount of traffic being carried, the need for 
improving the properties for better service, and the 
necessity of making up the deferred maintenance that 
accumulated during the war years. 


Upkeep Outlay Rises 


Expenditures for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures continued on the high plateau that was reached 
during the war years, and rose somewhat above 1946. 
Based on official figures for the first nine months 
of the year, it is estimated that the total expenditures 
of the Class I railroads for the maintenance of way 
and structures in 1947 amounted approximately to 
$1,210,000,000. An increase of 5.2 per cent over 1946, 
this figure has been exceeded only twice before in 
history, namely, in 1944 and again in 1945. The size 
of this figure gives 1947 the distinction of being the 
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By MERWIN H. DICK 


Engineering Editor 


fifth consecutive year in which total expenditures 
for maintenance have exceeded the billion mark. 
Prior to 1943 there was only one year in the history 
of the railroads in which these expenditures exceeded 
a billion dollars, and that was 1920. 

The annual expenditures of the Class I railroads 
for maintenance of way and structures for the 10 years 
ended with 1946, the latest year for which complete 
figures are available, as well as the average annual 
expenditures for the period 1925-29, are shown in 
one of the tables. Included also are figures showing 
the manner in which the total for each year was dis- 
tributed among the various primary accounts. 

In using the dollar expenditures for 1947 as an 


indicator of activity, consideration must be given to 


the factors that have tended to inflate the costs of 
doing maintenance work. These cdsts showed further 
increases in 1947. Among them were the hourly wages 
of maintenance-of-way employees, which were _ in- 
creased 15% cents an hour on September 1, making 
a total increase of 34 cents an hour since January 1, 
1946. Furthermore, the prices of rails and ties, along 
with other materials used by the maintenance forces, 
rose further during the year. As the result of increases 
of $5.60 per ton in 1947, the cost of rail is now $61.60 
a ton. As the result of increased prices for ties and the 
cost of labor to insert them, it is generally estimated 
that the total cost for inserting a new tie in track is 
now between $4.00 and $5.00, or more than double 
what it was before the war. 

When these increased costs are considered in con- 
nection with the substantial amount of maintenance 
work done in 1947, it is somewhat surprising that 
there was not a larger increase in the total expendi- 
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tures. Unquestionably the more extensive and inten- 
sive use of power tools and machines is playing an 
important part in helping to keep maintenance costs 
down. A straw in the wind in this connection is 
provided by the experience of one road which reports 
that, as the result of improved types of equipment in 
use, a gang of 120 men can now lay as much rail 
per day as a gang of 150 men could five years ago. 

For whatever significance there may be attached 
to the development, it can be reported that the main- 
tenance ratio (maintenance expenses expressed as 
a percentage of operating revenues) showed a slight 
drop in 1947. Specifically, the maintenance ratio for 
the first nine months of the year was 14.1, which 
compares with 15.1 for 1946 and 15.8 for 1945. How- 
ever, the maintenance ratio is still substantially higher 
than the general average that prevailed before it 
showed a sharp upward spurt in 1945. For instance, 
the average figure for the ten years ended with 1944 
was 11,7. 


More Rail Is Laid 


Probably the most encouraging index of mainte- 
nance activity in 1947 is that showing. the quantity 
of rails renewed. One of the tables shows the gross 
tons of new rail laid in replacements by the Class I 
railroads for each year since 1927. For 1947, the 
amount shown is 1,422,000 gross tons, which is an 
estimate based on figures supplied to Railway Age by 
practically all Class I railroads. The figure for 1947 
represents an increase of 198,000 gross tons, or 16.2 


_per cent, as compared with 1946. Furthermore, with 


the exception of the years 1944 and 1945, rail re- 
newals last year were higher than for any year since 
1930, when they amounted to 1,517,002 tons. 

Unlike rail renewals, the number of crossties that 
were inserted in track for replacement purposes in 
1947 showed a slight decline. One of the tables gives 
the number of crossties that the Class I railroads of 
the country have used for renewal purposes in each 
year since 1928, the figure for 1947 again being an 
estimate based on figures furnished by most of the 
Class I roads. This figure shows that about 37,400,000 
ties were inserted in that year, a decline of 162,000, 
or 0.4 per cent, as compared with 1946. Thus, tie 
renewals were brought to the lowest level that has 
prevailed for many years, being only slightly above 
the low point of the depression, reached in 1933 when 
37,295,716 crossties were inserted in track. 
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Construction view of a new bridge across the Kanawha river at 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., which was completed by the Baltimore 
& Ohio during the year : 


Rail-renewal work went forward at a faster tempo last year 





The slight decline in crosstie renewals, in the face 
of an increase in the amount of rail laid, presents 
something of an enigma. Possibly a partial explana- 
tion lies in the fact that some roads are now in the 
trough of the renewal cycle. It is also possible that, 
in view of the sharp increase that has occurred in the 
cost of a new tie in track, there may have been a 
tendency to reduce programs somewhat to keep within 
budget allotments. Furthermore, on at least some 
railroads the shortage of labor has been an impeding 
factor in tie renewals, the tendency being in some 
cases to give rail renewals priority where the amount 
of labor available is not sufficient to permit all pro- 
grammed work to be carried out. 

No review of the maintenance of way activities 
of the railroads during 1947 would be complete with- 
out reference to the manpower shortage. Due to the 
high rate of employment in industry generally, many 
railroads have not been able to obtain the full quota 
of men needed for maintenance work, especially in 
and about industrial centers. As a consequence some 
of them have had to use a higher proportion of 
workers of the itinerant type, even to the extent of 
using such labor to fill gaps in the section forces. 


Factors Affecting Outlook 


Turning to a consideration of prospects for 1948, 
it is apparent that these will be governed by a number 
of factors over which the railroads have little or no 
control. Before discussing such factors, however, it 
will be worthwhile to examine the prospective needs 
without consideration of the ability to do the necessary 
work. In the first place, every indication is that, 
barring major dislocations in industry or other un- 
foreseen developments, railway traffic is expected to 
remain at a high level, and this fact in itself, along 
with the need for a high standard of maintenance in 
the interest of better service, and the existence of 
large amounts of deferred maintenance, is sufficient 
to establish the necessity of a high rate of maintenance 
activity. 
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Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures, Class | Railways 


(Thousands) 





Average 
1925-1929 
(Inclusive) 1937 1938 1939 

Superintendence ..........00¢ $57,262 $39,801 $38,935 $39,072 
Roadway Maintenance ....... 83,698 42,017 37,219 36,112 
Se aera 2,608 1,709 1,256 1,210 
Bridges, culverts, etc. ....... 43,471 26,268 24,200 24,782 

OE) .chcussaracenscsoseoeseas 114,859 59,799 53,762 59,910 
REA cic kop ahs kee sew oes ees 47,402 20,412 17,406 22,065 
Other Track Materials ....... 48,354 30,228 22,817 29,670 
Eo c.Su eb icuescues nse 19,379 12,362 7,744 10,343 
Track Laying and Surfacing .. 211,067 121,113 103,420 114, 932 
Fences and Snow Sheds ...... 5,831 13,689 2,939 +3, 235 
Crossings and Signs ......... 13,115 of vf 
Buildin . hpekeeubeu cts aees 79,000 47,757 34,315 41,018 
Water upply ee 10,444 6,182 4,672 5,207 
Tools and Equipment ........ 18,230 15,408 11,456 13,720 
LS Sea ees 5,907 3,303 2,806 2,929 
Removing Snow, Ice and Sand 9,947 6,655 5,239 6,110 
Miscellaneous .........ccceee 78, 449 58, 891 51,961 56,516 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


$40,231 $43,407 $49,461 $57,592 $63,790 $65,590 $72,538 
38,372 47,923 69,701 110,764 wee ae 93,495 


* 
46,852 60,412 80.663 102,680 114,513 117,714 96,047 
6,736 9 9,521 
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29,202 79, 076 -131, ,206 248, 5093 245,770 384, 700 244, 991 





$849,021 $495,594 $420,147 $466,831 $497,031 $603,088 $796,358 $1,108,281 $1,263,092 $1,411,306 $1,150,241 


Note: Miscellaneous includes such items as signals and interlocking, depreciation, deferred maintenance, amortization and unclassified 





charges. 
* Not shown separately since 1935. 
ft Includes signs as well as fences and snow sheds. 





With reference to specific factors that will have 
a bearing on the amount of work to be done in 1948, 
one of these will be the ability of the mills to produce 
and deliver rail. In this respect indications are that 
the picture will be about the same as it was in 1947, 
with the steel mills booking orders for rail for 1948 
on about the same basis as for the previous year. 
Regarding ties, the prospects are somewhat more 
favorable. According to a recent survey the railroads 
of the country plan to use approximately 42,000,000 
crossties in 1948, or substantially more than were 
inserted in 1947, 

Obviously, the entire maintenance picture in 1948 
will be colored, one way or the other, by the action 
that the’ Interstate Commerce Commission takes re- 
garding the railroads’ present request for increased 
freight rates and by further possible increases in wage 
rates and prices for materials. The situation in this 
respect is symbolized by the experience of one road 
that set up a maintenance budget for next year in- 
volving the same number of work units that were per- 
formed in 1947. To carry out this budget it was found 
that an appropriation 18 per cent greater than the 
actual expenditure for 1947 would be needed. 


Improvement Work Up 


In regard to construction the year 1947 was rela- 
tively active. This activity reflects a realization on 
the part of the railroads that property improvements 
on a large scale are imperative if they are to render 
the type of service that is demanded by competitive 
factors. Not only is there still a large backlog of 
improvement work that accumulated during the war 
and prior years, but the need for additional work is 
constantly being created due to changes in operating 
conditions, the obsolescence of existing facilities and 
other factors. 

The extent of the property improvement work that 
the railroads carried out in 1947 is indicated by figures 
recently released by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Based on actual expenditures for the first 
nine months of the year, plus estimates furnished to the 
commission for the last quarter, it was estimated 
that the Class I line-haul railroads of the country 
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would spend a total of about $282,857,000 in the form 
of gross capital expenditures for improvements to 
roadway and structures during the year. This repre- 
sents an increase of $51,857,000, as compared with 
1946. However, because of increased costs of labor 
and materials, the increase in the amount of work 
that was done was not as great as would otherwise be 
indicated by these figures. Be that as it may, the 
dollar value of the betterment work carried out in 
1947 was greater than for any year since 1931, when 
it amounted to $288,807,000. A few of the major 
undertakings in progress in 1947 are mentioned below. 


Some Large Projects 


Line-improvement undertakings comprised by far 
the largest category of betterment projects under- 
taken or carried on by the railroads during 1947. 
The largest single project of this type is one the 
Norfolk & Western has under way on its main ‘line 
west of Bluefield, W. Va., at a cost of more than 
$11,912,000. A similar project in progress on the 
Union Pacific near Aspen, Wyo., will cost $7,700,000. 
Another large undertaking is a system-wide curve 
reduction program being carried out on the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at a cost of $3,600,000. 
During the year the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
brought to a conclusion its $15,000,000 line-improve- 
ment undertaking between Chicago and Kansas City, 
Mo., and the Chesapeake & Ohio also completed a 
$5,500,000 job involving the Mountain subdivision 
on its line between Washington, D. C., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Next to line-improvement work, yard and terminal 
construction and modernization projects ranked high- 
est in the dollar value of the work being done. In this 
category of work the Union Pacific completed a large 
new classification yard at Pocatello, Ida., at a cost 
of $2,619,000, while the Baltimore & Ohio was com- 
pleting two large projects, one involving its Cone 
yard at East St. Louis, Ill. ($2,865,000), and the other 
involving its Barr yard at Chicago, where the cost 
was $1,856,000 for the yard facilities and $563,000 
for engine terminal and related structures. 

Among the large bridge-improvement projects under 
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Rail Applied in Renewals—Class | Roads 


Gross Tons Gross Tons 
NRG cows esas cae 2,080,277 1 ee 599,752 
1 eee 1958,489 Li Seema 878,643 
2 a ee 1,517,002 LL SEE rere 998,914 
rr eee 984,900 ee sore 1,197,593 
ae 394,536 NE fo s.0.< aioe ieee oe »192,225 
a eer 403,254 R025 ote 5 Oe Raho 1,270,120 
SE eee 631,093 Es. é.cicie-dsestne dies 1,561,638 
BIEN ish Saco seca b's Sie evs 582,794 WM. a6 6ssi0 oie Pi ; 
oo eee 921,298 MEN aic%s ose. 6s. ueereiale 1,223,665 
MI ae a a oe ae ese 1,029,861 OF ici atkaaieseie W806 1,422,000* 
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Crossties Applied in Renewals—Class | Roads 
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Cs 5 re 77,370,491 1 ee eee 41,363,224 
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MEMES 50 oacid se as es 37,295,716 ROSE os a:oreS:a1 86's 45,439,512 
i eee 43,306,205 So Ie ee eae 48,032,634 
ee eee 44,351,900 POA os seas aaair ss 43,912,213 
1) SER eee aoe ae 47,361,015 cosets sos 37,562,283 
A eae 47,729,538 Bae a ars okesra les 37,400,000* 
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way or completed during the year was one involving 
the reconstruction of the bridge of the Baltimore & 
Ohio across the Kanawha river at a cost of $1,890,000, 
the building of a new bridge across the Schuylkill 
river by the Reading at a cost of $1,118,000, and the 
construction by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
of a double-track bridge across Canyon Diablo in 
Arizona. By ; 

The construction of Diesel repair and servicing 
facilities was also very much in the limelight, with 
the Boston & Maine carrying out a $1,000,000 project 
at Boston, Mass., and the Chicago & North Western 
initiating a $1,800,000 job at Chicago. Progress was 
also made on the extensive undertakings of the Penn- 
sylvania at Harrisburg, Pa., and Enola. 

Station improvement and modernization work came 
in for much attention last year, with several projects 
being under way at the end of the year, each of which 
will entail expenditures of $1,000,000 or more. Prob- 
ably the largest single railroad improvement project 
under way in any classification was one involving the 
improvement and expansion of coal and ore-handling 
facilities at Toledo, Ohio, at a cost of $18,500,000. 
This was being carried out by the Lake Front Dock 
& Railroad Terminal Company, a subsidiary of the 
New York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio. In 
this same category, the Baltimore & Ohio completed 
a $3,700,000 project involving the construction of 
coal-handling facilities at Lorain, Ohio, and the Nor- 
folk & Western carried forward its project at Lambert 
Point, Va., for the construction of an extensive new 
pier, at a cost of $5,910,000. In addition to these 
various categories of work the year 1947 saw a sharp 
increase in activity connected with the separation of 
grades at highway-railway crossings. 


Construction Prospects 


Every indication is that railroad improvement work 
will continue at a high level during 1948. Notwith- 
standing the large volume of work being done cur- 
rently, this high rate of activity must be continued, 
and even expanded, if the railroad properties are to 
be brought up to the standards required by the need 
for improved service. Probably the requirements of 
the railroads as a whole:are exemplified in a statement 
by R. B. White, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, to 
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the effect that his road should spend more than $250,- 
000,000 for major improvements and equipment during 
the next five to ten years. Given the necessary net 
earnings to implement their needs and plans, the 
railroads are certain to go forward with large pro- 
grams of improvement and maintenance work during 


1948. 





One of the largest passenger station reconstruction projects in 
prospect is one that the Norfolk & Western planned to start 
about the first of the year, involving its station at Roanoke, Va. 
This is an architect s rendering of the track side of the station 
as it will appear after reconstruction 


Last year the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific completed a $15 
million improvement project involving the relocation of 90 mi. of 
line. View below shows a new embankment on one of the 
relocated sections 
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The most striking development in railway motive 
power during 1947 was the further rapid extension in 
use of Diesel locomotives, a number of railroads an- 
nouncing plans for the complete Dieselization of en- 
tire divisions or small individual roads. This fact, 
however, should not obscure the major consideration 
that the great bulk of rail transportation service in 
the country as a whole is still rendered with recipro- 
cating steam locomotives, which also are being im- 
proved as regards design, maintenance and utilization. 
During the year, additional experience was secured 
with two experimental steam-turbine locomotives and 
the keen interest in turbine-type power is shown by the 
fact that gas-turbine locomotives, both powdered-coal 
and oil-fired, are now under development and it is 
hoped will be in service, possibly within the next 
12 months. 

Statistics of locomotive equipment on Class I rail- 
roads, compiled by the A. A. R. Car Service Division, 
clearly show the increasing use of Diesel power, as in- 
dicated in the tables. It will be noted from one of these 
that in the first 10 months of 1947 the number of 
Diesel locomotives owned and leased by Class I rail- 
roads increased from 3,565 to 4,089, or a total of 524. 
In the same period, the number of steam locomotives 
decreased from 37,072 to 35,258, or a total of 1,814. 
Diesel switchers increased 207 in number, as com- 
pared with a decrease of 365 in steam switchers. 
Electric locomotives remained practically the same in 
number, namely, 725 units including 111 switchers. 

The other tables show a similar trend or confirm the 
figures quoted. For instance, 652 Diesels, as compared 
with 972 steam locomotives, were installed during 
the first 10 months of 1947, these figures including new 


Phantom view showing general arrangement of a new gas-turbine locomotive now being developed 


TREND TO DIESEL POWER CONTINUES 





Steam locomotives still move the great bulk of rail 
traffic—Much interest in turbine-type motive power 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


Western Mechanical Editor 


locomotives built by railways or manufacturers, rebuilt 
locomotives, and those purchased or leased from other 
roads. Total locomotive retirements in the period 
mentioned included 46 Diesels, as compared with 2,928 
steam locomotives. Of the latter, 592 were switchers. 
New locomotives placed in service included 606 Diesels, 
of which 244 were switchers and only 68 steam loco- 
motives, the latter including a single steam switcher. 

What may be expected in the immediate future is 
indicated by the table of new locomotives on order by 
Class I railroads from all shops, both railroad and 


- locomotive builders. The number of Diesel locomo- 


tives on order increased practically each month during 
1947 to a total of 918 locomotives on November 1, 
about one-half of these being switchers. By compari- 
son, a total of 45 steam locomotives were on order 
November 1, including only 6 steam switchers. 

Diesel locomotives still comprise only about one- 
tenth of the total locomotive ownership and an exami- 
nation of operating statistics shows that, in spite of the 
high capacity, flexibility, availability and other operat- 
ing advantages of Diesel power, it carries a little more 
than one-tenth of the total road-freight-hauling load. 
This proportion is increased to roughly 25 per cent 
in the case of passenger service and 30 per cent in 
switching service. 

An examination of selected operating statistics, 
taken from I. C. C. reports, bears out the figures 
menfioned. Freight train-miles made by Diesel locomo- 
tive-propelled trains in the first 9 months of 1947 were 
about 44% million, as compared with a total of almost 
457 million made with all locomotives. The actual ratio 
is 9.7 per cent. On the basis of ton-miles of freight 
handled, excluding locomotives and tenders, Diesel 
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power developed practically 15 billion gross ton-miles, 
as compared with a total of 146.4 billion, or 10.2 per 
cent. 

In road passenger service, Diesel power developed 
almost 63 million train-miles compared with a total of 
about 281 million, the actual ratio being 22.3 per cent. 
On the basis of passenger-train car-miles, Diesel power 
is credited with about 689 million out of a total of 2,695 
million, or 25.5 per cent. 

In yard switching service, the most ready basis of 
comparison, but not an entirely satisfactory one, is 
hours of service. Diesel locomotives were used prac- 
tically 13 million hours in freight yard service during 
the first 9 months of 1947, compared with a total of 
42 million, the actual ratio being 30.7 per cent. Diesel 
power is credited with 18.6 hours per locomotive day 
in this service, compared with 10.7 hours per day for 
steam power and an average of 12.3 hours per day for 
all locomotives. 


Locomotive Maintenance 


The year 1947 witnessed redoubled efforts on the 
part of railway officers to provide necessary shop 
equipment, servicing facilities, improved methods and 
trained personnel for the expeditious handling of mo- 
tive power and to increase its reliability and availabil- 
ity. The success of this program as applied to Diesel 
locomotives is amply demonstrated by high records 
of availability and utilization which are now common- 
place. In the steam locomotive field, also, marked 
improvement has been effected and gratifying records 
established up to 29,000 miles per month per locomo- 
tive with certain groups or classes of steam power. 

Car Service Division reports show that on November 
1, 1947, of the 4,089 Diesel locomotives owned, only 
one was stored serviceable and there were 91, or 2.2 





Locomotives Owned and Leased—Class I Roads 
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Switchers Total Locomotives 
Steam Elec. Diesel Steam Elec. Diesel 
POs ee 6,355 111 2,634 37,072 733 3,565 
February ..... 6,311 111 2,663 36,894 733 3,642 
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September .... 6,012 111 2,820 35,391 725 4,012 
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Locomotives Installed 
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per cent, in or awaiting shop for repairs. Similar 
figures for steam power indicated that of 35,258 loco- 
motives, 968 were stored serviceable and 2,646, or 
7.5 per cent, were in or awaiting shop for repairs. 
The above figures demonstrate both the effectiveness of 
the “current maintenance” program generally followed 
with Diesel locomotives and, no doubt, the special urge 
which railroads have to keep this type of power out of 
storage and shops and in revenue service. 

The problem of locomotive fuel of all kinds con- 
fronted the railroads in 1947, as in every previous year, 
primarily relating to questions of supply, quality and 
price. The importance of finding the best answers to — 
these questions is evident from the fact that the rail- 
way fuel bill annually exceeds $500 million and is 
now crowding 10 per cent of total operating expenses. 

While coal is the most widely distributed and gen- 
erally available fuel for locomotive use, curtailed pro- 
duction at mines and extensive shipments abroad made 
it difficult for railroads to secure adequate supplies at 
times during 1947 and current stock piles are danger- 
ously low on some of the most important carriers, as 
they enter the new year. The former practice of ex- 
pecting railroads to accept and burn whatever kinds 
of coal are not currently required by industry and for 
other purposes has operated to decrease the efficiency 
of railway service and add to costs. In some specific 
instances, locomotives with fireboxes and other de- 
tails designed for burning high-grade coal proved un- 
able to render satisfactory service with the poor coal 
supplied to them during 1947. 

With the rapid extension in use of Diesel power, 
the problem of adequate supplies of Diesel fuel oil is 
becoming acute and engaging the attention of experts 
representing the railways, locomotive builders and the 
petroleum industry. Substantial price increases seem 
to be in prospect on account of their relation to gaso- 
line prices which were raised three times in the latter 
part of 1947 to reach a 20-year high. 

As regards the general motive power situation, the 
prospects are that in 1948 railroads will continue their 
program of retiring out-dated steam locomotives as fast 
as practicable, acquiring a limited number of new 
steam locomotives and modernizing others, and doubt- 
less placing as many new Diesel locomotives in 
service as the builders can deliver. 
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Freight-car utilization improved in 1947. Turn-around 
time never reached 15 days and was less than 13 days 
during August, September, and October. 


1946 averaged 


17.78 days. Nine months’ average net ton-miles per 
freight-car day was 981; a year ago, 872. Shipper co- 
operation played a big part 





FREIGHT-CAR SUPPLY WORST IN 20 YEARS 


By C. B. PECK 


Mechanical Department Editor 





-™ the very beginning of 1947 the railroads were 
faced with severe car shortages which Warren C. 
Kendall, chairman of the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads, said confronted 
the railroads with the worst situation in over 20 years. 
Continuous shortages of both box and open-top cars 
have strained the tempers of railway men and shippers 
alike, and have provided members of Congress with 
“causes” which they have championed with avidity. 
On January 1 there were 1,740,022 freight cars of 
Class I railway ownership—19,626 less than one year 
earlier. At the end of December, 1946, Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, said that unless more steel could be diverted 
to building freight cars, “production in the United 
States will be retarded by want of transportation.” 


The Struggle for Steel 


Then began the effort to get new cars built. On 
January 10 the Steel Products Advisory Committee of 
the Civilian Production Administration branch of the 
Office of Temporary Controls met with representatives 
of the steel companies to consider supplying materials 
for a production program of 7,000 new cars per month. 
C. P. A. announced that its priority powers would 
expire on March 31 and the accelerated program 
would be “built around” voluntary cooperation be- 
tween builders and suppliers. Then, early in Febru- 
ary, Colonel Johnson announced that he had been as- 
sured that the steel industry would provide enough 
steel for the construction of 10,000 cars monthly. 

Meetings of representatives of the railways, car 
builders, and steel producers, some called by Colonel 
Johnson and others by Senator Clyde M. Reed, were 
held in Washington to inquire why the monthly pro- 
duction of freight cars had fallen short of the 7,000 
quota through June and 10,000 thereafter. Both men 


were critical of the car builders. Colonel Johnson 
asserted that the steel producers had more than filled 
their promises of steel deliveries. After a meeting on 
August 1 Senator Reed confidently predicted that the 
car situation would begin to improve now that the 
domestic roads had 110,000 cars on order and were 
expected to order 30,000 soon. But later in the month 
he expressed his dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which the car builders had “fallen down” in throwing 
steel in their hands into freight-car production. 

S. M. Felton, president, American Railway Car 
Institute, emphasized that it is not the total tonnage 
of steel that is all important, but having complete car 
sets of all materials and components available at the 
proper time. No such amount of steel as that cited 
by Senator Reed, he said, had been received by the 
car builders, and he suggested that the difference had 
probably gone to the railroads for car repairs. 

Under the program set up in February, he said, steel 
for freight cars was to have been increased to a 
10,000-car-a-month level in July, an increase of 40 
per cent. Actually, he reported, the July receipts of 
the builders were 20 per cent less than in June and 
about 10 per cent less than in April and May. The 
10,000-car program would require inventories to be 
built up sharply and in balanced car sets, or stoppages 
would wreck the program. Furthermore, the builders, 
he said, use 14,000 tons a month making parts. 

A table records freight-car orders and production 
by months up to December. It is a record with which 
neither the railroads, nor shippers, nor car builders, 
nor Colonel Johnson, nor Senator Reed is satisfied. 

With the acute shortages of both box and open-top 
cars which prevailed throughout much of the year, no 
region could be completely satisfied without doing seri- 
ous injustice to other regions. The widespread dis- 
satisfaction is ample evidence of the fairness with 
which car distribution was administered by the Car 
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Service Division under Mr. Kendall’s direction. 

Early in the year the western grain shippers, testify- 
ing before Senator Reed’s subcommittee, blamed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Association of 
American Railroads, and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation for lack of sufficient cars to move the record 
grain harvest. Charles Donley, representing steel, 
pottery, and other industries at Pittsburgh, said his in- 
dustries were about 30 per cent short of box cars. An 
investigation by Senator Chapman Revercomb brought 
to light dissatisfaction in northern West Virginia. 

In March, a meeting of the New England shippers, 
called by the New England Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
questioned whether the public interest would not be 
better served if such I. C. C. service orders as then 
required New England roads to send 455 empty cars 
out of New England daily, were modified so that loads 
from New England would be moved when destined to 
points in the west. A cheery note came from the 
Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, meeting in April: 
shortages there, it said, were greatly alleviated. 

In July the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 
passed a resolution urging the I. C. C. and the A.A. R. 
to maintain the equivalent of 100 per cent of owner- 
ship on the northwestern roads to handle the impend- 
ing live-stock and grain movements until the close of 
navigation.on the Great Lakes and thereafter that the 
Northwest maintain 90 per cent of ownership on its 
lines. 

New England was again heard from when, in De- 
cember, Representative Edith Nourse Rogers intro- 
duced a resolution in the House requesting information 
on the coal-car shortage for New England. 


Congressional Inquiries 


Such a situation was bound to get an airing in 
Congress. Hearings conducted by a subcommittee of 
the Senate committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce under the chairmanship of Senator Reed for 
the investigation of the box-car and coal-car shortages 
began late in January. At the outset the senator 
charged that the railroads and the commission were 
discriminating against the west. As his investigation 
proceeded, his actions suggested a belief that, as 
R. V. Fletcher, then president of the A. A. R., tes- 
tified, the answer to present shortages is “not more 
laws but more cars.” The senator’s influence was in 
the direction of higher freight-car output. 

Another hearing less judicial in its approach began 
when Representative Cecil R. King called the con- 
gressmen from the nineteen states west of the Missis- 
sippi in emergency caucus to hear a report from a 
reporter for the Los Angeles Daily News which, he 
said, revealed “one of the most alarming situations 
ever encountered respecting railway manipulations [of 
the freight car supply] to the detriment of the entire 
west.” This body also heard Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the board, Chespeake & Ohio, charge that the 
appointment of railroad presidents and the movement 
of cars are “generally controlled out of New York,” 
and Wendell Berge, formerly in charge of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice, say that 
“no really effective solution” to the freight-car short- 
age can be developed without “circumscribing the 
power of the A. A. R.” Both statements were 
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promptly challenged by W. T. Faricy, president of 
the A. A. R., for lack of factual soundness. 

The Lemke Bill, introduced in the House in the 
spring, to provide for a “fair and impartial regulation 
of car service” by a somewhat autonomous Bureau of 
Service within the I. C. C., was characterized by Mr. 
Faricy as “a direct and major step in the direction of 
outright governmental operation of the railroads.” 

A measure for alleviating the car shortage—without 
more cars—which was accorded widespread attention 
during the year was the proposed adoption of punitive 
per diem rates. Little support was given to this pro- 
posal from railroad sources, although six railways in 
the Central Western and Southwestern districts were 
in favor of higher per diem rates than most of the 
others. The A. A. R. on June 1 raised the per diem 
from $1.15 to $1.25 and on September 1 to $1.50. 

After extensive hearings, the I. C. C. ordered the 
establishment of a $2 rate on October 1, other than on 
tank cars and refrigerator cars, to continue for six 
months. On November 15 a temporary injunction 
setting aside this order was granted on petition of 170 
railroads, of which 130 were short lines. The peti- 
tioners contend that a per diem rate is limited to ade- 
quate compensation, and that the arbitrary order of 
the commission will “deprive petitioners of their prop- 
erty without due process of law.” 


The Outlook 


In the meantime, the railroads kept on “sawing 
wood.” Carloadings in the first quarter were 10,518,- 
000; in the second quarter, 11,153,000, and in the third 
quarter, 11,436,000. These performances exceeded the 
same quarters of 1946 by over 8 per cent, by 20 per 
cent, and by a fraction of 1 per cent, respectively. 

Several events during 1947 have effected some im- 
provement in the outlook for new freight cars dur- 
ing 1948. One is the recent announcement of the 
Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, that exports controls will be applied to 95 per 
cent of the exports of steel-mill products to all desti- 
nations except Canada. Another is the stepping up 
and the improved coordination of steel deliveries for 
car construction reflected in the increased output of 
recent months. Should the control of steel allocations 
recommended by the Harriman committee be made 
effective, car construction for domestic service might 
approach the capacity of the car-building industry. 

Replacing cars destroyed and dismantled, which 
averaged over 3,400 a month during 1947, a program 
of 10,000 new cars a month would add about 79,000, 
and a program of 14,000 cars a month, over 120,000 
cars to the inventory of cars at the end of the year. 





The Backlog of Orders Increased during 1947 
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WN ode atin csiave ccs 7,390 3,929 99,346 
WN os Se) he eee wart as 13,084 5,527 101,436 
fo Arcee arene 14,865 5,879 109,006 
0 ee cence 2,376 5,963 117,592 
September ............ 9,917 7598 113,780. 
CGI cas) eas we 14,537 8,364 115,996 
NGVEMNED .... 0650s +o + 8,169 8,938 122,463 
5, Bi ethos 125,395 


December ........... 
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Passenger-miles ran double those of 1939 


GOOD RIDING 
SERVED UP IN ‘47— 
MUCH MORE IN OVEN 


New streamliners, service wrinkles add 
for riding pleasure; sale of Pullman a 
significant event; vacation. market bigger 


By WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT, Jr. 
Assistant Western Editor 





Passenger service costs have reached dizzy levels 














during 1947, a number of new service wrinkles, some 
faster runs, and an improvement in schedule per- 
formance. Among other things, they were presented 
with 80 brand-new or modernized streamliners, bring- 
ing the total in operation to about 108 named stream- 
lined trains, comprising 223 complete sets of equip- 
ment. But, due to the inability of the carriers to get 
delivery of more than a fraction of the cars which 
they have ordered, even more of the public’s 1947 gain 
consists of promises embodied in some 2,503 passenger- 
train cars and about 175 passenger locomotives which 
are currently on order. A significant feature of the 
orders is that many will mean wholesale restocking of 
individual roads’ car fleets. It is a long time since the 
country has witnessed this kind of car buying. 


Volume Still High 


While the volume of rail travel is falling gradually 
from the war-swollen years, nevertheless, passenger- 
miles are running about twice those of 1939, a fairly 
normal and busy year preceding the war. Revenue 
passengers carried in the first eight months of last 
year were down 12 per cent from the same period of 
1946, and revenue passenger-miles were down 32.6 per 
cent. Per-car occupancy was 21.5 revenue passengers 
(17 per cent below 1946, but higher than any other 
peacetime year). This fact, coupled with an average 
train length of 9.6 cars (down 6 per cent compared 
with the same period of 1946, but higher than any 
other peacetime year) placed the carriage of passen- 
gers on a high level of efficiency. Such performance 
helped to cope with operating cost increases. 

Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that, unlike 
freight service, the most desirable kind of passenger 
service is not necessarily the most efficient. As one 
railroad counsel expressed it in a recent rate hearing, 
“The more passengers standing in the aisles during the 
war, the more efficient we were being.” There is 
clear evidence, however, that the roads did not attain 
their excellent operating indices in 1947 by unintelli- 
gent crowding and abandonment of “patronizable” 
trains. Most- of the new. coaches, :for-example; seat 
fewer persons than the older conventional type. There 
was little loss—if any—of good through trains during 
the year, and a number of roads actually increased 
their frequency. The increase in load-factor may be 
explained rather by the abandonment of local and 
branch line trains which the public itself had long ago 
deserted and by the rapid introduction of more modern 
and powerful motive power. 


Sale of Pullman 


Perhaps the most significant single event in the 
passenger field during the year was the purchase. of 
the Pullman Company by 57 railroads, effective June 
30, at a price of $75 million. In taking over the 80- 
year-old sleeping car business, with its 30,000 em- 
ployees, the buying group saw to it that orderly serv- 
ice was maintained without interruption. The com- 
pany is now being operated under an arrangement 
which, according to its president, is “good enough 
for the interim period but would not be satisfactory for 
the future.” Within a period ending not later than 


The train-riding public got a lot of fine new equipment 
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December 31, 1948, the Pullman Company will be 
reduced into, or sell its properties to, a sleeping car 
service corporation which will terminate existing oper- 
ating contracts and offer new ones to perform “hotel 
servicing” of sleeping cars, or to supply excess sleep- 
ing cars, or to maintain sleeping car equipment and to 
operate shops owned by individual railroads. 


New Service Wrinkles 


Of almost national application during the year was 
the inauguration of credit arrangements for the pur- 
chase of railroad transportation. Following the intro- 
duction of credit on several individual roads, some 47 
railroads joined in forming a Rail Travel Credit 
Agency, effective April 1, which administers a credit 
card plan under which firms and individuals buy trans- 
portation on identification cards for which they are 
billed monthly. Certain roads have extended the credit 
plan to permit passengers to pay for transportation 
after boarding trains. In addition to this “convenience” 
type of credit arrangement, a nationwide “Rail Trav- 
eloan” plan, applicable on 59 roads, was inaugurated 
in September in some 642 cities. Essentially an 
installment plan, Rail Traveloan is a bank credit ar- 
rangement. Auto-rental service for railroad passen- 
gers was reinstated on a nationwide basis effective 
July 1 and is now in effect in more than 200 cities. 

Individual roads introduced a number of new service 
features in addition to those which were given nation- 
wide application. At least two roads inaugurated a 
hotel-reservation plan by which travelers reserve rooms 
by telephoning local passenger agents. One railroad 
inaugurated the showing of motion pictures aboard one 
of its through trains. Courier-nurse, stewardess and 
hostess services were introduced or reinstated by a 
sizable number of roads during the year. 

The rapid introduction of paid vacations for hourly- 
rated employees in industry has effected an historic 
change in the texture and size of the travel market. 
[t is estimated by the secretary of commerce that 
some 30 million wage earners now enjoy paid vaca- 
tions, including at least 85 per cent of all organized 
workers. These people are a brand-new and incompara- 
bly broader market for the common carriers to attract. 





So great is their impact on the facilities of carriers 
and resorts that the National Association of Travel 
Officials has initiated a national campaign to spread 
the vacation period more uniformly through the year, 
in which effort the railroads are playing an active role. 
The possibility of full and heavy trains all year round, 
with high utilization of equipment, inheres in these 
two phenomena of volume and spread. To attract a 
portion of this greater travel market, certain railroads, 
acting through the Rail Travel Promotion Agency, 
started paying commissions of 10 per cent on all- 
expense business to authorized travel agencies in June, 
1946. By the middle of 1947 virtually all major pas- 
senger-carrying roads were in the plan. 

Despite rising costs out of all proportion to most 
other items of expense, the railroads continued to 
improve their dining car service during the past year. 
Several roads introduced the European system of din- 
ing by assigned sittings, to overcome crowding and 
tedious waiting for seats. Other roads extended the 
serving of meals direct to coach seats. Grill cars 
increased in number, with the aim of increasing 
capacity and cutting costs. Free coffee was made a 
service feature of several southwestern lines. 

Intelligent courtesy is not easily won these days. 
One railroader expresses, somewhat wearily, the 
thought that management has to work like the devil 
with employees “just to stand still” in the matter of 
courteous performance. Nevertheless a growing num- 
ber of roads, plus the Pullman Company, are pursuing 
training programs of the lecture or discussion type, 
both with professional and in-service leadership, and 
declare that positive accomplishments derive therefrom. 

Average revenue per passenger mile during the 
first eight months of 1947 increased only 5.6 per cent 
compared with average revenue for the whole of 1946, 
and 17 per cent over that in prewar 1940. Thus, as 
inflation proceeds, railroad travel becomes increasingly 
a cheap commodity, in comparison with most other 
necessities and pleasures of life. 

Such a characterization cannot be applied to the rail- 
roads’ cost of providing it, however. Higher volume 
and the pruning of parasitical, unremunerative services 
appear to be the only means of bringing passenger serv- 
ice into the profit brackets. 
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YEAR OF RECORD-BUSTING FREIGHT PERFORMANCE 


Paradox of high volume and smaller car supply met by 
efficiency; net load per train-hour highest on record 


By WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT, JR. 
Assistant Western Editor 


The year just passed was a year of paradox. In their 
most accurate index of net work performed—revenue 
ton-miles—the railroads, during the first eight months 
of 1947, showed greater activity than in the correspond- 
ing period of any peacetime year in history. Further- 
more, the load carried exceeded that of the previous 
year by more than 13 per cent—an increase diamet- 
rically opposite to the forecasts of many observers. 

Even more striking is the fact that more carloads 
of freight were handled during the first 11 months of 
the year than in the corresponding portions of any 
year since 1930—including even the swollen years of 
World War II. Compared with 1946, carloadings in 
1947 were up almost 8 per cent. The highest carload- 
ings total in any week in 17 years was handled by the 
carriers the week ended October 11, when loadings of 
revenue freight totaled 956,862 cars. 

The 1947 record was accomplished with an owner- 
ship of 544,000 fewer freight cars than were on hand 
in 1930. It is in this paradox of heavy load and short 
equipment that the major freight service problem of 
the railroads lay during the year just past. Freight 
cars on line daily averaged 1,923,557 during August, 
1947, a decrease of 1.3 per cent under August, 1946, 
and below the average for any year since 1941. 

A net increase in car ownership (i.e., new cars ex- 
ceeded retirements) was enjoyed by the railroads in 
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September, however, for the first time in 25 months, 
and the heads of both the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and the Association of American Railroads look 
toward a net gain in ownership each month from here 
on. The latter organization also calls attention to the 
fact that the new cars carry more freight, with less 
time out for repairs, than the units they replace. Colonel 
Johnson of the O.D.T. foresees a production of 14,000 
to 15,000 cars a month by next summer, which he 
hopes will “lick the car shortage.” 

A combination of managerial zeal, shipper coopera- 
tion and heavy traffic produced an exceedingly high 
level of operating efficiency during the year. The 
number of cars per freight train (an index of relative 
operating efficiency and motive power) averaged 52.6 
during the first eight months of the year, an increase 
of 1.7 per cent over the average for the corresponding 
period of 1946, and the highest ratio for any year in 
history, except 1945, when the ratio was 52.2, and 
1944, when it was 53.0. Car-miles per car-day (an- 
other indication of carrier efficiency) averaged 45.1 
during the first eight months of the year, an increase 
of 8.1 per cent compared with the corresponding 
months of 1946. This year’s performance was the 





Less-carload freight ran high in vol- 
ume — and in carriers’ cost, too 
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The railroads set four outstanding records during 
last year, as the A. A. R. has pointed out: 

(1) The carriers moved more carloads of freight 
the first ten months of the year than in any of the war 
years, and with far fewer freight cars. 

(2) An all-time high in box-car loadings was 
reached in the third week in October. 

(3) Some 68 per cent more ton-miles of transporta- 
tion service were performed in October, 1947, than in 
the same month of 1930, although the latter was the 
last time during which the railroads moved more car- 
loads than they did in October, 1947. 

(4) A new low in turn-around time of freight cars 
—12Y% days—was set in October. 

An important element in the sad financial showing 
in 1947 was the extraordinarily high incidence of 
freight loss and damage claims. Claims actually hon- 


ored by 127 Class I railroads during the first half of 
1947 amounted to more than $56 million, an increase of 
almost 34 per cent over the corresponding period of 
1946. The all-important ratio of loss and damage 
payments to freight revenue increased from 1.60 dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 to 1.66 the first half of 1947. 
The ratios for each of these periods exceeded the ratios 
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of any year since 1921. These figures take no account 
of additional ‘claims for the same period still under 
investigation. 

About 34 per cent of the total loss and damage in 
the first half of this year involved less-carload freight, 
although revenues therefrom constituted less than 7.5 
per cent of total freight revenues and 1.7 per cent of 
total tonnage during the first quarter of the year. The 
proportion of loss and damage involving l.c.l. has in- 
creased during the past few years. 

This is but a portion of the problem which the rail- 
roads face in handling heavy offerings of less-carload 
traffic. It is probably in this category of traffic that 
prime costs are increasing most; that labor shortages 
and incompetency are most serious; where congestion 
is greatest; and where shippers’ complaints of poor 
service are most, numerous. 

The year saw unusual activity in the export of bulk 
commodities. Coal exported to Canada during the first 
10 months of the year was up more than 12 per cent 
over the same period of 1946. Other coal exports 
were double in volume. 
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Gallery of Chesapeake & Ohio shop at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., in which fluorescent lighting 








Nearly all major railroad functions are in large meas- 
ure performed electrically. New motive power is 
mostly Diesel-electric and its equipment is largely 
electrical or electrically controlled. The modern pas- 
senger car is superior to older types largely because 
of electrical equipment. There have been a number of 
innovations in railroad equipment and shop facilities. 
The trend will apparently continue and cause rail- 
roaders to make a number of changes in their present 
methods of operation and maintenance. 

The electric locomotive stands as the ideal motive 
power unit in so far as performance is concerned. It 
compresses large values of horsepower into minimum 
space and this horsepower is available at nearly all 
speeds. It is also capable of operating under high over- 
loads for short periods of time. The most recent 
additions to the railroad field are two 5,000-hp. single- 
cab locomotives recently delivered to the Great North- 
ern, and four 6,800-hp. locomotives, now nearing com- 
piction, for the’ Virginian. 

These locomotives are for use on existing electri- 
fied sections of railroads. No new electrification has 


been initiated on American railroads for ten years 
and the Boston & Maine electrification has been aban- 
doned. These circumstances need some explanation. 
No such major expenditures can be made by a railroad 
during a war, and the. subsequent maladjustments. also 
militate against them. 


The B. & M. installation was 
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and functional color of walls, ceiling and 
floor have greatly improved working conditions 


ELECTRICITY IS CAUSING MAJOR CHANGES 





Applications of electrical equipment are increasing and with 
them has come the need for making several important decisions 


By ALFRED G. OEHLER 


Electrical Editor 


a short one through a tunnel which required using 
electric locomotives as well as steam, and was rendered 
unnecessary by improved tunnel ventilation which per- 
mitted the operation of Diesel locomotives. 

One large railroad recently made an extensive elec- 
trification study, but its plans to electrify have appar- 
ently been abandoned since it has subsequently pur- 
chased Diesel-electric locomotives in quantity. The 
greatest obstacle to new electrifications is that it is 
dificult to show savings sufficient to warrant the 
investment, and it is a bold and far-seeing management 
which can project its ideas far enough into the future 
to see how the better motive power can serve to develop 
enough additional traffic to justify an investment which 
may require 30 years for amortization. Costs of labor 
and material are now at an all-time high and an added 
difficulty is presented by taxes. An electrification may 
add as much as $25,000 of fixed property per mile of 
line and, when this is done, each community along the 
electrified section will increase its taxes accordingly. 

In spite of these circumstances, several engineers 
have recently developed studies to show that electri- 
fication can be justified on some lines carrying only 
moderate traffic. Electrification has usually been con- 
sidered only for heavy traffic lines, but these studies 
apply it to locations where power is abundant and show 
considerable savings in power. cost. ; 

Three years ago, Diesel-electric road locomotives 
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were selling for about $85 per horsepower, and steam 
locomotives could be purchased for less than $40 per 
horsepower. This made it appear that the Diesels could 
be used only in preferred service where they operate 
almost continuously. In the past two years, little but 
Diesel power has been purchased, and since steam loco- 
motives are not being manufactured in quantity, their 
cost per horsepower has been increased to a point which 
indicates a much extended use of Diesels. Some roads 
which are partly Dieselized show appreciable savings 
from their use, and estimate that savings will be propor- 
tionately larger if the changeover is complete and 
they can dispense with steam locomotive facilities. 

In so far as performance is concerned a Diesel loco- 
motive is an electric locomotive, the power output of 
which is limited by its engine or engines. This limita- 
tion has been reduced by the introduction of 1,500- and 
2,000-hp. engines, and refinements of control have been 
added which effectively improve performance. One 
highly important feature, particularly for roads having 
heavy grades, is the use of dynamic braking. 

Another factor tending to further extend the use of 
the Diesel is the shop facilities being developed by the 
larger users. In electrical maintenance, traction mo- 
tors are the major item. In some cases, the cost of 
periodic motor overhaul has been reduced to one-third 
of what it was initially. In one instance, 90 per cent 
of the motor failures were bearing failures, and within 
the past year bearing failures have been practically 
eliminated. 


Lighting 


The railroads seem only recently to have become 
aware of the importance of good lighting. Three 
installations made during the past year afford out- 
standing examples. One of these is in the Pennsyl- 
vania’s steam enginehouse at East Altoona, Pa. The 
electrical load is 6.27 kw. per stall, and the light level 
on the side of the boiler is 25 footcandles. 

Another is the application of mercury, incandescent 
and fluorescent light in combination with the use of 
functional or dynamic color for machines, sidewalls 
and ceilings in the Huntington, W. Va., shops of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. This installation has measurably 
increased production, and decreased absenteeism. In- 
tensity values as high as 40 footcandles are obtained in 
the machine shop and coach repair shop. 

A third lighting application, on the Erie, consists 
of rolling lighting units and tool trays for both engine- 
houses and shops. With these units for use at work 
locations, the only additional lighting requirement in 
enginehouses is aisle lighting. At a distance of 9 to 
10 feet, they provide from 35 to 40 footcandles of al- 
most shadowless light on the side of a locomotive. Each 
unit is equipped with four 100-watt fluorescent lamps. 

One railroad makes a practice of dusting shop floors 
with lime. This gives a reflecting surface which 
markedly improves the quality of light from overhead 
sources. A number of old shops have been brought out 
of the dungeon class to become good working areas by 
painting or whitewashing walls and columns, and 
painting machinery. 

It is now common practice to equip railroad passen- 
ger cars with 8-ton refrigerating units for air con- 
ditioning. The combined connected motor and light- 
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ing load may be between 16 and 19 kw., and the car 
generator may have a capacity of 20 to 25 kw. Past 
practice has designated that the generator should have 
a capacity twice the total connected load, so it may 
be seen that margins are relatively small. The tradi- 
tional rating for storage batteries is at the 8-hr. rate, 
but few modern air-conditioned cars could operate for 
more than two hours from the battery. Yard charg- 
ing and terminal precooling facilities are inadequate. 
In some cases, they are ineffectual because nearly all 
the available standing train time is required for apply- 
ing and removing standby power plugs. 

One manufacturer ‘in telling what his standby motor 
will do in a terminal states, “The motor capacity is 
sufficient to supply d.c. power during the precooling 
period without excessive drain from the battery.” 
This means the battery must be charged on the road 
from a generator which has only a narrow margin of 
capacity. This situation has caused the development 
of larger axle generators and of 25-kw. generators 
driven by internal combustion engines which can run 
continuously. 


Communication Power 


There is little doubt that railroads will soon be mak- 
ing extensive use of train communication, with yards 
and freight trains to come first. Manufacturers of 
communication equipment are developing apparatus 
specifically designed for railroad:service. The ques- 
tion of power supply also has been given manufactur- 
ers’ attention, but its application rests for the most part 
on the railroads. They must decide, for example, 
whether to use batteries or batteries and axle generators 
or internal combustion engines as power sources. They 
must determine what is needed in the form of standby 
power for yard battery charging. If engines are used, 
they must arrange for operation appropriate to the 
conditions involved with assigned or pooled cabooses. 
Arrangements must be made to avoid possible freezing 
of batteries, and the railroad operators must also 
determine what voltage regulation is tolerable to the 
communication equipment used. 

A number of other developments made during the 
past year serve to indicate electrical trends. One rail- 
road, for example, installed strain gage testing to 
determine the amount and character of stresses which 
are caused in bridges and track structures by the pass- 
ing of trains. It will also be used for testing parts 
of locomotives and cars. A roll-out battery box for 
passenger cars offers means for improved battery main- 
tenance. Three railroads have placed electrical power 
cars in service which can supply power for emergency 
purposes; they are in service almost continuously. 

Studies of electrical corrosion indicate how much 
decomposition of underground structures can be greatly 
reduced. Other corrosion studies show what materials 
are best suited to resist corrosion in overhead con- 
struction. Standards have been set up for passenger 
car communication circuits, which have prevented the 
almost certain confusion which would have occurred 
without this prompt action. Supersonic methods of de- 
tecting flaws in locomotive axles have in one instance 
eliminated such failures. Sealed beam headlights offer 
the potentiality of better light with little likelihood of 
road failure. 
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SIGNALING IS DUE FOR A BIG INCREASE 





Construction was restricted in 1947, but large programs are in the mak- 
ing, especially to comply with Interstate Commerce Commission orders 


Because of some shortages of materials and trained 
men, and also due to various restricting influences, not 
as much signaling was installed in 1947 as had seemed 
to be in prospect when the year opened. As explained 
in more detail in an article in the statistical section of 
this issue, the total number of signaling units placed 
in service during 1947 was 10,674, compared with 
11,384 for 1946 and 10,394 for 1945. 

Restrictions in the supply of certain materials are 
now being relieved, more men are being trained in 
circuit drafting and signal construction, and uncer- 
tainties with respect to requirements have been clari- 
fied, in part. Accordingly, early attention can be given 
to projects of interlocking and centralized traffic con- 
trol as well as to replacements of antiquated facilities. 
To this must be added the block signaling, automatic 
train stop, train control or cab signaling which must 
be installed to comply with the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued June 17, 1947. As a 
whole, these signaling projects will necessitate a long- 
range program of five years or more, involving an 
average annual amount of construction greater than 
that in any previous year on record—in other words, 
approximately double the volume installed in 1947, or 
about twice the annual average for the last 10 years. 

The reduction in the amount of new signaling placed 
in service in 1947, as compared with any of the three 
previous years, was due to several circumstances. An 
important fact is that the signaling placed in service 
in any one year is the result of the thinking, planning 
and conditions, not of that year, but of the previous 
year or perhaps two previous years. During the war, 
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By JOHN H. DUNN 


Signaling and Communications Editor 


signaling construction was confined to those projects 
which would accomplish the greatest increase in track 
capacity as an aid in expediting wartime traffic. As 
a result, preference was given to the installation of 
centralized traffic control on busy single-track lines. 
This momentum was carried over into 1946 to com- 
plete several extensive C.T.C. projects planned during 
the war. The replacement of old interlockings deferred 
during the war also needed attention. 

Thus, in January, 1947, the prospects were for a 
large signaling construction program, planned and 
carried to completion according to the needs of the rail- 
roads with respect to safety and efficiency of train 
operation. As the year developed, however, the volume 
of construction was limited by the inability to develop 
plans, secure materials and employ enough trained 
signal construction men. Also, an element of uncer- 
tainty with respect to expenditures for new signaling 
resulted from actions by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. For example, starting in May, 1946, negotia- 
tions led to the issuance of the June 17, 1947, order, 
in which the commission requires the railroads to 
install a block signal system on lines, not now so 
equipped, on which freight trains are operated 50 m.p.h. 
or more and passenger trains at 60 m.p.h. or more, and 
protection, such as automatic train stop, train control 
or cab signaling, in territories where trains are 
operated at 80 m.p.h. or more. 

According to information filed with the commission 
in 1946, passenger trains were operated at 60 m.p.h. 
or more on about 17,473 mi. on which the block system 
was not in service. The commission’s requirement for 
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Cab signaling, similar to that illustrated at the far left, may be 
installed during the next four years on a considerable portion of 
some 23,000 mi. or more where the |. C. C. has ordered auto- 
matic train stop, train control or cab signaling 


Block signaling, which may include centralized traffic control, 
as illustrated here, may be installed in the next few years on a 
large percentage of approximately 22,000 mi. where track-circuit 
controlled systems are needed in territory not now so equipped 


Intermittent inductive train stop, as illustrated by the inductors 
along the rails in this picture, may be installed on a considerable 
proportion of about 23,000 mi. where the |. C. C. has ordered 
train stop, train control or cab signaling. This picture also 
illustrates two-track centralized traffic control territory where 
both tracks are signaled for train movements in both directions 











block signaling can evidently be met by the installation 
of either manual block or automatic block. If manual 
block is to be used, it must comply with the rules which 
were issued by the commission as a part of the order. 
These rules require careful reading, but, in the opinion 
of some experienced operating officers, trains would not 
be permitted to use sidings at stations where no oper- 
ators are on duty. The low speed required for per- 
missive train movements is also another limiting factor. 
Accordingly, it is quite likely that most roads will not 
change over from timetable and-train-order operation 
to manual block as a means of complying with the 
order, except for short sections or light-traffic lines. 

In the data filed with the commission, i4 roads listed 
a total of 4,902 mi. where manual block was in service 
and on which freight trains are operated at 50 m.p.h. 
or more, or passenger trains at 60 m.p.h. or more. This 
4,902 mi., added to the 17,473 mi. mentioned above, 
totals 22,376 mi., on the greater portion of which track- 
circuit-controlled block signaling most likely must be 
installed within the next five years. Nearly all of this 
is single track, and on most of it the traffic is not heavy, 
because to a great extent the single-track lines which 
handle heavy traffic have been equipped previously. ~ 

The systems of modern signaling which are available, 
and which have been installed in recent years on 
several railroads, were discussed in detail in an edito- 
rial entitled “The Responsibility of Management in the 
Choice of New Signaling” in the July 26, 1947, issue 
of the Railway Age. 


Train-Stop and Cab Signaling 


An analysis of the data which the railroads filed with 
the commission reveals that 21 roads had a total of 
23,500 mi. of track on which trains were operated at 
80 m.p.h. or more, and on which no automatic train- 
stop, train control or cab signaling was in service. 
Within a short time after the order was issued in June, 
1947, some railroads reduced train speeds below 80 
m.p.h. and thus complied with the order without in- 
stalling protection in addition to existing automatic 
block. 

Twenty-two railroads petitioned the commission for 
relief from all or certain portions of the order. Eleven 
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roads presented their cases at hearings before Com- 
missioner Patterson in Chicago during September, 
October and November. No decisions have been issued 
to date, and further hearings may extend well into 
1948. In the meantime, some roads are marking time, 
while others are going ahead on extensive signaling 
projects which may or may not be in the categories 
involved in the I.C.C. order. 

For example, when presenting its case, the Union 
Pacific stated that orders had been placed for equip- 
ment to install automatic continuous cab signaling 
throughout on 990 mi. of double track between Omaha, 
Neb., and Ogden, Utah. The Burlington proposed to 
install cab signaling on the major portions of its route 
between Chicago and St. Paul and between Chicago 
and Omaha. Also, the Soo Line, as operating agent 
for the Wisconsin Central, announced that preliminary 
arrangements, subject to approval of the federal courts, 
had been made to install a block signal system on 268 
mi. The Milwaukee is proceeding with the installa- 
tion of cab signaling on certain portions of the route 
not now so equipped between Chicago and St. Paul. 
These and other similar projects, which may or may 
not have been brought to the fore by the commission’s 
order, are definitely on the books for 1948, 

On the other hand, some roads, when presenting 
their cases, have made proposals which require deci- 
sions by the commission before orders can be placed 
for material or field construction can be started. For 
example, the Santa Fe proposed to install automatic 
train stop on only those sections of its line where any 
trains operate at 80 m.p.h. or more, and to install train- 
stop apparatus on only those locomotives which are to 
operate at 80 m.p.h. or more. On some roads, plans for 


‘the construction of interlockings and centralized traffic 


control may have been pigeon-holed in order that those 
funds available for new signaling could be used for 
automatic train stop, train control or cab signaling as 
may be required by the I. C. C. order. 

Thus, numerous conflicting influences are affecting 
the signal construction programs, but out of it all there 
comes the outstanding fact that a lot of new signaling 
must be installed, and that this volume, for the next 
four or five years, should average larger than the pre- 
vious high records. 
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COMMUNICATIONS GAIN IN IMPORTANCE 


Much hinges on modern telephone and telegraph service, road and yard radio, and loud- 
speaker installations, as well as communications and entertainment systems on trains 





The share of the nation’s total transport to be 
handled by the railroads depends largely upon 
their ability to meet the competition of other carriers. 
Essential in this respect are quick, reliable and modern 
communication facilities—communications _ benefiting 
not only the railroads, but their shippers and passengers 
as well. Railway officers responsible for communica- 
tions realize this, and through their effort and co- 
operation with the engineers of the equipment manu- 
facturers, came outstanding developments and applica- 
tions thereof during 1947. The actual trends in the 
various phases of communications construction on the 
railroads of the United States and Canada are ex- 
plained tabularly elsewhere in this issue. 

During the past year many railroads increased the 
capacity of their communication systems by the adap- 
tion of more line-wire carrier equipment, thus pro- 
viding additional circuits for telephone, telegraph and 


\printing-telegraph message service between offices in 


distant cities. Such improvements have benefited not 
only the railroads and netted them further economies, 
but have aided the shippers and passengers to a great 
extent. Printing telegraph permits more rapid trans- 
mission of train consists and other records between 
distant points, thus expediting freight shipments. 
Passengers are aided by being able to obtain prompter 
service from the railroads with regard to train in- 
formation, purchase of tickets and in making reserva- 
tions. 

Last year saw further development of short-haul and 
long-haul carrier communication systems. The short- 
haul system is designed to operate on existing tele- 
phone lines from 100 to 150 mi. in length. The purpose 
of the system is to meet the needs of additional com- 
munication facilities where it would not be econom- 
ical to purchase more costly long-haul systems. One 
road has installed a three-channel carrier system on a 
two-wire underground cable on 247 mi. This in- 
stallation saved the expense of constructing a pole 
line, and also eliminated a lot of possibilities of poten- 
tial line troubles during bad weather and severe storms. 

Other roads have connected off-line offices with their 
general offices by means of direct printing-telegraph 
service. One road is using a combination of punch 
card business machines and printing-telegraph machines 
in handling of interchange reports, train consist re- 
ports and car records between two large freight yards 
118 mi. apart. Thousands of dollars are being saved 
annually by the simplification of car accounting pro- 
cedures originally followed. 

Further developments of beam radio, which permit 
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By MAURICE PEACOCK 


Associate Editor, Signaling and Communications 


several conversations or messages to be handled by 
radio simultaneously between distant points, were 
made in the United States and Canada during 1947. 
Many communications officers still contend, however, 
that the system is not practical for railroad use, espe- 
cially with respect to communications required be- 
tween intermediate points. One road in the United 
States, however, did carry out extensive tests on a 
radio beam link between its general office building and 
a station 44 mi. distant. Carrier telephone equipment 
was tested on this beam to provide additional tele- 
phone and printing-telegraph circuits. | Equipment 
has also been installed on a 39-mi. radio beam link in 
Canada. 


Telephones and Facsimile 


Some roads are replacing manual telephone switch- 
board installations in their general offices with modern 
dial automatic exchanges, thus expediting telephone 
service between offices and to and from outside com- 
mercial lines. Other roads are improving public tele- 
phone service in their larger ticket offices to handle 
incoming phone calls more efficiently. Where telegraph 
has been employed for train dispatching, numerous 
roads are rapidly replacing it with the telephone 
system. This has expedited the delivery of train orders 
and the movements of trains. Several roads in the 
United States and Canada are using carrier to enable 
the centralization of dispatchers’ offices, regardless of 
the distance between the dispatched district and the 
dispatchers’ office. 

While still in the stages of development, facsimile 
communication by land-wire lines and radio will 
eventually have its place in the railway industry. This 
type of communication employs machines which are 
capable of transmitting and receiving black and white 
typed, sketched, printed or photographic material, and 
its use in the transmission of train orders is now under 
investigation. 

Another phase of communications is the use of space 
radio and inductive communication systems between 
the head and rear ends of trains, and from trains to 
wayside offices. By the use of walkie-talkie units, any 
member of the train crew walking alongside of the 
train can talk to the engineman in his cab or to an- 
other member of the crew in the caboose. This type of 
communications is also playing a valuable part in 
railroad yard and terminal operations, as well as on 
railroad tug boats in harbor operations. 

During the past year the Federal Communications 
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Commission proposed a number of amendments to its 
rules and regulations governing the assignment of 
frequencies to fixed and mobile services. With the 
strides that have been made in the use of radio, more 
channels for railroad communications have been advo- 
cated. The roads are said to feel that the F. C. C. 
should not adopt any plan not providing an adequate 
number of channels to meet at least the minimum 
presently forseeable needs. A plan has already been 
advanced by one member of the F. C. C. staff, which 
would provide additional channels. 

Another means of expediting rail operations has 
been through the medium of talk-back loud-speaker 
installations in freight classification yards, thus en- 
abling constant contact between the yardmasters and 
members of the yard crews. Many roads have in- 
stalled loud-speakers in their larger passenger stations 
for making train announcements, paging patrons, and 
even for providing musical entertainment. Similar 
installations in freighthouses have expedited the loading 
and unloading of freight, thus enabling better service 
to shippers. 


Communications on Trains 


Several roads, in cooperation with the Bell System 
and the independent telephone companies, have in- 
stalled public telephone service on their trains, thus 
enabling passengers to call their homes or offices, or 
passengers on other moving trains so equipped. The 
progress on this facility has been rapid for the last 
year in the United States, but one of the first extensive 
experiments in its use was on one of the Canadian 
railroads in 1929. 

Many railroads have made installations of intra- 
train telephone systems on their passenger trains. 
This enables passengers to call from one end of the 
train to the other, thus saving them considerable 
walking, especially on long trains. These systems are 
also saving train time, in that the members of the crew 
can use them between certain parts of the train and in 
talking to members of the engine crew. The past 
vear has also seen some rapid strides in the field 
of passenger entertainment systems on trains. A num- 
ber of roads have installed standard broadcast radio 
systems, wire- recorded-music and=train- announcement 
systems to engender a more friendly atmosphere among 
passengers. 

Thus the progress in railway communications dur- 
ing 1947 has been good, but the needs for more and 
more modern communications will continue to grow as 
the railroads face increased competition by the other 
common carriers in years to come. 





Top—With intra-train telephone installations such as_ this 
the conductor may speak to the engineer in his cab and give 
him any instructions that may be necessary 


Middle—Public telephone installations such as this one permit 
passengers to call their homes and offices. Passenger represen- 
tative is shown placing such a call 


Bottom—By means of loud-speakers placed at strategic points 
throughout large freight-classification yards, yardmasters are 
able to maintain constant contact with members of crews working 
in the yards 












































































SHOP EQUIPMENT NEEDS ARE CHANGING 


The growing numbers of Diesel-electric locomotives are causing railroads to look at main- 


tenance problem in different light — Existing shops offer opportunities for economies 


By H. C. WILCOX 
Associate Editor 





In spite of the fact that the trend, in the past six or 
seven years, has definitely been in the direction of 
Diesel power it is worth while to remind ourselves 
periodically that of the total number of locomotives in 
service in the United States, 40,072, 88 per cent are 
still steam units, 10.5 per cent are Diesel-electric and 
1.5 per cent are electric. In the 10 months just passed, 
the railroads of the United States added to their inven- 
tory of Diesel-electric locomotives by 524 units and 
decreased the inventory of steam units by 1,814. At 
the 1947 rate of replacement it is obvious that, for 
many years to come, the major job of the equipment 
maintenance departments of the majority of railroads 
will be the maintenance of steam power, while at the 
same time new repair facilities will have to be built or 
existing facilities adapted to repair work on newer 
types of motive power. 

A factor of far greater importance in the mainte- 
nance of cars and locomotives and the facilities with 
which this work is carried on is the tremendous 
increase in the cost of labor and materials. When it 
is considered that an hour of labor in 1947 costs almost 
twice as much as it did in prewar days and that the 
actual productiveness of that hour of labor is consid- 
erably less than it formerly was it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that labor is an expensive commodity. 

When it is considered that steam locomotive repairs 
still represent the largest item of railway operating ex- 
pense, that they are the major part of the maintenance 
department’s job, and that such items as the cost of 
labor and materials, over which it has no control, are 
rapidly increasing, it seems most surprising that there 
is an evident reluctance on the part of the railroads to 
embark on modernization programs with respect to 
new and existing shops and their equipment that are 
aimed directly at a reduction in the man-hours of labor 
required in equipment maintenance work and the re- 
sultant cost thereof. 

Each year Railway Age conducts a survey of the 
buying of the railroads in the matter of machine tools 
and shop equipment and in 1947, as shown by reports 
from 76 roads representing 93 per cent of the route 
mileage of the country and more than 90 per cent of 
the locomotive and car ownership, the buying of shop 
equipment products followed much the same course as 
the previous year, with only a few roads showing evi- 
dence of having entered the market on a large-program 


basis. There was, however, a continuance of buying for 
the modernization of shops performing wheel and axle 
work and a noticeable increase in purchases of cranes, 
hoists and mobile material handling equipment which, 
in itself, offers some evidence of a consciousness on the 
part of shop management that manual labor is an ex- 
pensive luxury to be eliminated as rapidly as possible. 

There was also evidence that the establishment of 
shops for the repair of Diesel-electric locomotives has 
required the purchase of new types of shop equipment, 
principally for electrical and Diesel engine repairs, 
which have not heretofore been ordered in as substan- 
tial quantities as is now the case. As the number of 
motive power units of this type increases and as those 
now in service accumulate mileage, the great increase 
in the heavy repair work required will necessitate fur- 
ther increases in the purchase of shop equipment items 
in this category. 


Engineering Study Needed 


It is rather difficult to understand why railroad man- 
agement seems to be overlooking what appears to be a 
real opportunity to do a job in the reduction of main- 
tenance-of-equipment costs, particularly with respect 
to motive power. Such a job cannot be done, however, 
as long as railroad officers adopt an attitude of doing 
nothing about the repair facilities used for the main- 
tenance and: servicing of steam power and assume that 
Diesel-electric locomotive maintenance is something 
so entirely foreign to the repair problems of the past 
that it cannot be considered in the same light. Both 
types of motive power are an extremely important part 
of railroad operation and both are deserving of equal 
consideration in the matter of attention to maintenance 
costs and facilities. Yet steam power, representing as 
it does the major part of the inventory, is certainly not 
getting its share of the attention in the studies that 
should be made with the objective of reducing shop 
and engine terminal costs. 

There is hardly a steam locomotive repair plant in 
the country about which two important criticisms can- 
not be made—they have too much excess capacity in 
the wrong places, and they are equipped for the most 
part with obsolete machine tools and shop equipment. 

Up to the period of 1925-1930 railroad operations 
were expanding and it was customary to allow for a 
certain degree of expansion in planning and building 
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shops. That meant that shops built prior to that time 
were large shops, both in the matter of floor space of 
individual buildings and the area of the plant property 
on which the buildings were located. Since that time 
expansion in railroad operations, except during the war 
period, has practically ceased and the change in the 
character of steam locomotive design, shop methods, 
etc., have all tended to reduce the time a locomotive 
remains in the shop for repairs and the balance between 
boiler and machinery repairs. 

Most steam locomotive shops are not only too big for 
the job that has to be done today but they are spread 
over too much space. This is reflected in the cost of 
handling materials and parts from one point to another 
in the shop and also in the time required to handle 
such parts. This time is expgnsive time because the 
locomotive is not in revenue service. Reduction in 
shop time also makes possible some reduction in the 
number of motive power units which a railroad must 
have to protect its service and any reduction in units 
to perform a given service results in more favorable 
utilization. 

Every railroad that has built a Diesel shop has built 
a relatively small, compact unit in which the depart- 
mental work is so systematized and arranged that the 
time required for the handling of materials and parts 
is reduced to a minimum. Also, any railroad that 
would embark on an entirely new steam locomotive 
repair shop, would, no doubt, start from this base. The 
few new engine terminals that have been built are 
testimony to the logic of this course. 

Once again, the fact is that the job of repairing 
steam locomotives is going to be with us for many 
years to come and for every one of those future years 
that the obsolete facilities now in use are continued in 
use the cost will be much higher than it should be. 
The cost of locomotive repairs consists of direct labor, 
finished and unfinished materials, machining time, han- 
dling time, and shop “overhead.” The last three items 
are controllable items and the amount of direct labor, 
used mostly for assembling and erecting, is also con- 
trollable to the extent that up-to-date and efficient shop 
facilities are provided for the purpose of reducing to a 
minimum the employment of manual labor for any job 
that can be done more rapidly and at less expense by 
tools or machinery. 

It has been said more than once by shop superin- 
tendents that it would be a blessing in disguise if 
something were to happen that would require the con- 
solidation of shop facilities into more compact units but 
it seems that such a course cannot be pursued except 
in those cases where someone has had the courage and 
business foresight to order the abandonment of shop 
units and the consolidation of operations from those 
units with others at existing locations. Such a course 
has definite advantages, for the process of forcing con- 
solidation of repair work imposes upon the remaining 
shops an additional burden which demonstrates in 
most cases the definite limitations in the capacity of 
obsolete production units. A machine tool that can 
coast along on a production rate of a few pieces an 
hour may be considered by shop management to be an 
entirely adequate machine tool with no obvious reason 
why it should be replaced with one of greater capacity. 
When, however, the imposition of added requirements 
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creates a production demand that is far beyond the 
capacity of the existing machine then the greater pro- 
ductive capacity of a modern machine dictates the 
necessity of replacement. 

It is a characteristic of any piece of machinery that 
its maintenance cost increases steadily with age. Yet 
it seems to have been a peculiarity of the railroad 
industry to have assumed that the life of a machine tool 
is well-nigh eternal, for from 50 to 70 per cent of the 
major machine tool units in practically all railroad 
shops have outlived their economic life as measured by 
any consideration of productive capacity, maintenance 
cost or suitabilty to present requirements. 

A case in point is that of carbide tools. Other indus- 
tries have so thoroughly demonstratetl the value of 
carbide tools that many railroads have installed a few 
new machine tools having the capacity and character- 
istics which adapt them to the use of carbide tools. 
These isolated installations have shown the superiority 
of carbides on almost any type of railroad machining 
operation, from driving box brasses to locomotive tires. 
Why then, is shop after shop still going along with 
ancient machines when experience has proved that, in 
many instances three or four modern machine units can 
easily take the place of as many as ten to twelve older 
machines and effect savings that will pay for the new 
machines in three or four years? 


The Truth About Diesel Shops 


It is reasonably safe to say that one cannot predict 
the future character of Diesel shops by those that are 
in existence today. They are few in number and have 
been designed and built to care for a relatively small 
volume of repair work, mostly of a running-repair 
nature, on a relatively small number of motive power 
units. Because the locomotives of that type are few in 
number, viewed from the standpoint of the individual 
road, and because the manufacturers have done a good 
job in supplying repair parts, it has neither been 
desirable nor economical for the railroads to acquire 
repair parts on other than a replacement basis, almost 
entirely from the manufacturer of the original equip- 
ment. As the number of locomotives in service in- 
creases, the railroads are going to find themselves in 
the position, as some of the larger users of Diesel 
power already have, of exploring the possibilities of 
producing many of the parts for locomotives in their 
own shops. Whether such a course will be wise will 
depend on a careful study of the economics of the prob- 
lem—the cost, the quality of the finished product, the 
ability to secure parts when and as needed without 
maintaining distorted inventories and, finally, the ne- 
cessity of finding work for a labor force that must be 
maintained to protect service in times of peak traffic. 
It is quite probable that in the long run the practice 
that has been developed over a period of many years 
in steam locomotive repair work will also be found 
logical in the case of other types of motive power. 

One thing is certain. If the existing shops for the 
maintenance of steam power are not modernized the 
cost of maintaining that type of power is going to 
increase out of proportion. The opportunities for 
economics through modernization of shop facilities are 
greater than ever before. 
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Interior of new Canadian National diner 





RATE RISES COME HARD IN CANADA 


There have been no increase at all and roads struggle to improve 
their properties while net dwindles in the face of rising gross 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT AT OTTAWA 





The railways of Canada have a revenue problem 
similar to that of their neighbors south of the in- 
ternational boundary—and one which the regulatory 
authorities have not been quick to act upon. Fifteen 
months have passed since the Canadian lines applied 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners at Ottawa 
for a flat increase of 30 per cent in freight rates and 
with no provision for regional rate favors. So pro- 
tracted have been the hearings that, late in 1947, the 
Canadian Pacific, through its counsel, said the Rail- 
way Association, which comprises all the Canadian 
roads, including the publicly-owned Canadian National, 
might soon be forced to ask for an additional increase 
to take care of the expected added revenues “lost” 
during the year-long hearings in 1947. The railways, 
in fact, did late last year raise certain competitive 
tates, but a storm of opposition developed and the 
Transport Commissioners finally disallowed these in- 
creases. Present indications are that the decision of 
the board on the 30 per cent increase application may 
not be made known much before Easter. If this proves 
true, it will be the longest delay in dealing with a 
freight rate case in Canadian railway history. 
Railway freight rates and wages and the construc- 
tion of new lines have been a political football for at 
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least fifty years in the Dominion, and 1947 continued 
this tradition. Seven of the nine provincial govern- 
ments were represented by counsel in the rate case, 
and these lawyers, particularly those from the radical 
West, lost no opportunity to hammer the privately- 
owned road. 

Because the Canadian National, through the com- 
pulsion of circumstance, happens to be publicly owned 
—although it is operated as a private corporation— 
opponents of the rate increase among the provincial 
governments concentrated their attack on the Canadian 
Pacific. The onslaught centered upon the Canadian 
Pacific’s accounting methods, opposing counsel insist- 
ing that the C.P.R. was in various instances charging 
too much to maintenance and that it was, in effect, 
building a fictitious case for higher rates. These as- 
sertions were vigorously denied by Canadian Pacific 
counsel. Because of the public ownership of the 
C.N.R. and the consequent scrutiny of its expendi- 
tures by a special parliamentary committee at Ottawa, 
the Canadian National is not vulnerable to such 
charges as those leveled at the C.P.R.; and there are 
some Western Socialists who do not conceal their 
desire to force the C.P.R. into public ownership. 
The Canadian Parliament in 1897 authorized a sub- 
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sidy to the Canadian Pacific towards the construction 
of a line from Lethbridge, Alta., through the Crow’s 
Nest Pass of the Rockies westward to Nelson, B. C. 
The amount of subsidy actually paid was $3,400,000. 
In return the railway agreed to cut rates on grain and 
flour on all C.P.R. lines from all points west of Fort 
William to Fort William and Port Arthur, and all 
points east of those cities at the head of the Lakes; 
there were also cuts in freight rates on a specified 
list of other commodities, These rate cuts were to 
apply to existing lines of the C.P.R. but eventually 
the reductions were extended to lines subsequently 
constructed, and ultimately they spread also to the 
Canadian National, in the same way that the land- 
grant rates in the States were in effect on other than 
land-grant roads. C.P.R. counsel in the current rate 
case stated that the Crow’s Nest agreement had cost 
his company alone not less than $58,000,000 in sub- 
standard rates—a pretty high price to be paid for a 
subsidy of less than $3,500,000. 

When rates had to be adjusted upward during and 
after World War I, the Crow’s Nest differentials re- 
mained to plague rate-making and rate relationships. 
In 1927 the Railway Board restricted the freight rate 
cuts under the agreement to grain and flour moving 
west for export. Meantime, however, the Canadian 
railways have received no general freight rate in- 
creases for more than 20 years. During 1946 there was 
a flat wage increase of 10 cents an hour to all employees. 
and, late in 1947, holidays with pay were granted. 

Why have not the central provinces—Ontario and 
Quebec—been represented by counsel in the rate hear- 
ings? In those provinces are located most of the na- 
tion’s industries, and shippers there have more facilities 
for truck and water transportation than do either the 
Western or the Maritime provinces. One shrewd 
student of this problem offers this explanation: 

“They seem to keep their heads in Ontario and 
Quebec when it comes to rail transportation. They 
realize more: fully than do the people of Western 
Canada that, if freight rates are kept down, taxes are 
likely to rise; and that it would be better for the 
shipper to pay the railways for the service he gets 
than to ask all the other people to help pay the 
shipper’s bill through taxation.” 

Still another possible explanation is that, while the 
C.N.R. is usually associated with the C.P.R. in rate 
increase applications, the government-owned road is 
not ultimately so clearly a beneficiary of higher rates 
or a sufferer from low ones. That is to say, if the 
C.N.R. profits from its operations, the profits go into 
the Dominion treasury. If it loses, the loss is borne 
by the treasury. Meantime, the privately-owned road is 
in no such favorable position. Consequently, it is re- 
garded as the target for the opposition—yet, if the 
C.P.R. is successful, it has to share the fruits of its 
victory with all the nation’s taxpayers. 

In surveying the year 1947 and making a forecast 
for 1948, W. M. Neal, chairman and president of the 
Canadian Pacific, in his year-end statement pointed out 
that the C.P.R. had spent $47,000,000 on new rolling 
stock and motive power alone, in order better to serve 
its patrons. It has prepared plans for further expan- 
sion in 1948 but, he added, “there has to be a note of 
caution. . . . Plans for physical improvements are of 
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little use if they cannot be carried out for lack of funds 
with which to finance them. .. . The Canadian Pacific 
has made great contributions to the economic develop- 
ment of Canada. It is the intention of the manage- 
ment to make sure that the company at no point fails 
to render the services to the nation for which it was 
established, but these services can only be rendered to 
the extent to’ which it is possible to provide them on 
a sound economic basis.” 


C. P. R. Improvements 


Mr. Neal went on to enumerate some of the C.P.R.’s 
physical improvements as follows: 

“Long range plans include further installations of 
the automatic block signal system; further expansion 
of the use of Diesel engines for greater efficiency in 
major terminals, and the beginning of the installation 
of a large modern freight terminal at Montreal. 

“Cars ordered during the year include 3,250 steel- 
sheathed box cars for grain, flour and paper traffic; 
500 overhead-tank refrigerator cars, essential to the 
safe delivery of perishable products; 500 triple hopper 
cars; 500 gondola cars; 120 automobile cars; 100 
covered hopper cars of new design, all of importance 
to our heavy industries; 10 mail express cars; 10 
baggage express cars; 6 horse express cars and 50 
cabooses. ; 

“In November the first of 35 ultra-modern day 
coaches, featuring all that is best.in new design and 
construction, was placed in service. In addition, five 





Canadian Pacific Diesel-electric switcher used in tests to 
determine the applicability of this power to all varieties of 
operating conditions encountered in Canada 
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sleeping cars, built in keeping with the current trend 
towards enclosed accommodation for overnight runs, 
are expected to be delivered to the company and placed 
in service early in 1948. The year 1947 saw con- 
siderable additions to the locomotive fleet. Of par- 
ticular importance have been the exhaustive tests car- 
ried out with Diesel locomotives. The results of these 
tests, in eastern and western Canada under all weather 
and geographic conditions, are being thoroughly 
studied, with a view to determining where Diesel 
power can be used efficiently and to the advantage of 
the Canadian public in through service. 

“Long study of the waterfront situation at Nanaino, 
B.C., has resulted in the drawing up of plans for a 
land and sea terminal on the waterfront at that point. 
This is a major development, and will be used by ships, 
trains, and buses, and will include a modern new pas- 
senger station on the wharf, a depot for freight trucks, 
and a garage for servicing buses and. trucks. 

“A novel technical development in telephone dis- 
patching has been placed in service on a trial basis 
on main and branch lines in the Montreal, Ottawa 
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Above—New Canadian National all-room sleeping car. Left— 
A bedroom-buffet-lounge car on the same road 


and Smith Falls areas and has produced outstanding 
results in increasing the ease, flexibility and perfec- 
tion of operation of these circuits, minimizing the 
possibility of error due to overloading of long circuit 
networks. Essentially, it involves the use of carrier 
current equipment and the latest type of telephone 
repeaters in an original and unique arrangement, the 
full design of which was evolved by the communica- 
tions department’s engineering personnel. It permits 
the tying or untying of circuits at the will of the dis- 
patcher to meet density of traffic or other requirements 
in such a manner as to give maximum transmission 
efficiency with a minimum of effort.” 

President Neal reported great progress by the com- 
pany in 1947 in restoring its world-wide steamship 
operations. A former German liner was purchased 
and renamed the “Beaverbrae” and will be in service 
early in 1948 to bring in badly needed immigrants. 
The company’s North Atlantic service was resumed 
last June with the arrival of the “Empress of Canada” 
in Montreal. The C.P.R. now has four fast cargo 
liners in operation in this service, which are doing a 
vital job in transporting food supplies from the 
Dominion to the mother country. Other vessels will 
be added to the service in 1948—but, probably, full 
reestablishment of the C.P.R. fleet on a large scale will 
not come until “construction costs reach a level which 
will permit building on a sound basis.” New ship 
construction has not, however, been halted. 

C.P.R. operations in aviation likewise were ex- 
panded. It now has 59 aircraft in service on 5,370 
route-miles, flying into Alaska, Yukon, the Northwest 
Territories and Laborador. 


Emphasizes Revenue Needs 


R. C. Vaughan, chairman and president of the 
Canadian National, likewise stressed his company’s 
need for increased revenues through higher rates if its 
extensive program of additions and improvements is to 
be continued, as the national interest requires. The 
C.N.R. had gross revenues of approximately $436,883,- 
000 in 1947—a record for peace-time. Its net operat- 
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Left—One of the Canadian Pacific’s 1947 crop of new stations. 


Right—The Canadian Pacific starts painting its famous slogan 
on its freight cars 


ing revenue totaled about $39,000,000, or less than 
in 1946. 

Mr. Vaughan listed increased costs in 1947 over 
1946 for the C.N.R. as follows: $22,184,000 in higher 
payroll expense; a 12.8 per cent rise in the price of 
materials ; $4,230,000 more for locomotive fuel; almost 
$2,000,000 more for snow removal. “Meantime,” the 
C.N.R. president pointed out, “the company had to 
continue the sale of transportation services at enforced 
ceilings established roughly 25 years ago. ... In 1947 
payroll and materials cost the C.N.R. in excess of 
$100,000,000 more than they would have cost at 1939 
rates. .. . The pressure continues upward . . . and 
the company is currently faced with demands for in- 
creases in wages which, if granted in full, would add 
$90,000,000 to the payroll of the C.N.R.” 

The C.N.R. executive listed 1939-1947 price in- 
creases in things the railway buys as follows: General 
materials, 75 per cent; steel, 51 per cent; rail, 50 per 
cent; fuel, 125 per cent; crossties, 121 per cent; other 
forest products, 225 per cent; labor, 44 per cent. 

“Where costs can be controlled, they are rigidly 
controlled,” he continued. “Through the budget sys- 
tem, every expenditure is scanned carefully before- 
hand to make sure that every dollar will earn its keep. 
It was with the idea of improving service at lower 
operating costs that the company, during 1947, ar- 
ranged to apply Dieselization to all of its lines in 
Prince Edward Island, increased the numbers of 
similar types of locomotives elsewhere on the system 
and, just before the close of the year, placed orders for 
two big and very powerful Diesel road locomotives for 
general service work, the first of their kind in Canada. 
To provide better service to the public and to increase 
its passenger revenues the company, over a year ago, 
ordered 30 de luxe passenger coaches and embarked 
upon an extensive program of modernization of 
dining, sleeping and chair cars in its own shops, when 
it became apparent that new equipment of such types 
could not be obtained elsewhere, for the time being. 
To provide better service to agriculture and industry 
and thereby improve its own earning position that the 
company placed orders for 6,500 items of freight equip- 
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ment of which 5,200 were box cars. So far 1,050 box 
cars have been delivered. 

“While increased traffic is desirable and must always 
be sought, it should not be assumed that increased 
traffic is, of itself, sufficient to offset rising costs and 
halt decreases in earnings.” In this connection Mr. 
Vaughan cited the experience of the United States 
lines, where traffic is heavier than in Canada but 
where existing revenues are still inadequate despite 
three freight-rate increases in 18 months, one a gen- 
eral overall advance of 6.5 per cent on July 1, 1946; 
a raising of this increase to 17.6 per cent on January 
1, 1947; and a third increase on October 13, 1947, 
averaging 8.9 per cent over current rates and con- 
stituting an interim allowance for a hoped-for advance 
of 28 per cent above the 1939 level. In Canada the 
railways have not as yet been granted any upward re- 
vision whatever of freight or passenger basic rates. 


Deficit After Interest 


“The application for a 30 per cent increase in freight 
tariffs, filed by the Railway Association of Canada in 
October, 1946,” Mr. Vaughan went on to say, “is still 
under consideration by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. Meanwhile our operating costs continue 
to mount and will result in a deficit for the year after 
all interest charges on government loans are taken 
into account. The need for additional revenues appears 
to be clear.” 

The Canadian National, in common with other roads 
on the North American continent, “found itself hard- 
pressed to meet all the demands of shippers for freight 


_ cars, particularly box cars.” 


Despite difficulties, however, the company “suc- 
ceeded in recovering a lot of ground that was lost dur- 
ing the war.” Extensive repairs to track and struc- 
tures were made. The passenger equipment picture 
is not as bright as had been hoped, “but the new 
coaches and the modernization program already re- 
ferred to will help us and it is hoped that during 
1948 we may be able to place orders for various types 
of passenger carrying cars that were not obtainable 
during 1947.” 

Like its privately-owned counterpart, the Canadian 
Pacific, the Canadian National reported a considerable 
improvement during the year in its steamship service. 
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MEXICAN RAILWAYS ON UPGRADE IN 1947 


Gross revenues continued to climb with increased freight traffic, but higher operat- 
ing expenses caused deficit; line rehabilitation advanced; labor conditions improved 





Wien the change in government regime on December 
1, 1946, the year of 1947 brought a complete change 
in the executive staff of the National Railways of 
Mexico. Among the various changes, Manuel R. 
Palacios became general manager in lieu of Pablo M. 
Hernandez; Raul Nevarez was appointed assistant 
general manager in place of C. C. Rochin, who has 
taken charge of the transportation, maintenance-of- 
way and car service departments; Pedro Angelini, 
assistant general manager, replaced Pedro C. Morales 
in charge of the mechanical and instruction depart- 
ments, and Amador Lopez, assistant general manager 
in charge of the accounting, statistical, medical and 
train auditors. J. Tavera was appointed general super- 
intendent of motive power and machinery in place of 
Pedro Angelini; F. Malagamba was appointed chief 
engineer in lieu of Camilo Piconni; Alfonso Sotomayor 
was appointed general treasurer in place of J. Guada- 
lupe Estrada, who was appointed general superintendent 
of express in*the place of Jose Hutierrez. Later Mr. 
Sotomayor was appointed assistant general manager in 
charge of the Mexican Railway, Luciano Toledo 
having taken charge as general treasurer. F. O’Reilly 
was appointed chief of the personnel department, in 
place of Daniel Rangel, who resigned. 


Line Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 


By the middle of March, 1947, the new management 
began work on widening the narrow-gage tracks of the 
Interoceanic Railway. This line, formerly British 
owned, was bought by the Mexican government, but 
has been operated under a heavy loss, the deficit having 
reached the twenty million peso* mark a year. How- 
ever, it is expected that once the road has been com- 
pletely converted to standard gage, the loss will be 
considerably reduced, if not entirely eliminated. 

New 110- and 112-lb. rail has been laid between San 
Lorenzo and Oriental, a distance of 122 kilometers, and 
standard-gage trains have been running since De- 
cember 6, using the standard-gage tracks over the 
Queretaro and Mexico divisions, from Mexico City to 
San Lorenzo. The stretch from Oriental to Veracruz, 


*The peso today is equivalent to 21 cents in American money. 





Power tools and machines are finding increasing acceptance on 
the National Railways. This view shows use of pneumatic spike 
drivers on gage-change work 
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By J. M. OROZCO ESCOBOSA 


Our Mexican Correspondent 


a distance of 256 kilometers, was expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1947, and official inauguration of 
standard-gage service is expected to take place the 
early part of January, 1948. 

A total of 27,000,000 pesos has been spent in this 
work, and 1,400 men have been engaged on the job. It 
is expected that the additional facilities required, such 
as building and ballasting, 50 per cent of which are 
still unfinished, will cost approximately 8,000,000 pesos. 

Notwithstanding the 80 kilometers of comparatively 
high mountain territory traversed by this road, there 
was only one tunnel to contend with, which was con- 
verted into a cut. 

The Mexico City-Laredo line has been almost com- 
pletely rehabilitated with 112-lb. rail. The manage- 
ment plans to start rehabilitation next year of the lines 
from Mexico City to El Paso and Mexico City to,” 
Manzanillo, on the west coast, the financial plan for 
which is now being set up by the government. 

Diesel power has helped considerably in train 
operation, and where such power is used, passenger 
trains are now running on schedule. Another 2,000-hp. 
Baldwin Diesel-electric locomotive was expected to 
reach Mexico before the end of 1947. This locomotive 
will probably be used on the Interoceanic line from 
Mexico City to Veracruz. 

The extensive training program started by the Na- 
tional lines in 1946 has continued, and Mr. Palacios is 
giving this matter preferred attention. Another school 
will shortly be started at San Luis Potosi, and three 
additional passenger cars are being adapted for use as 
instruction cars on the line. 

Relations between management and labor have been 
very satisfactory, and there seems to be a high degree 
of mutual understanding. 


Traffic Trends During 1947 


The fact that the Mexican “bracers” who worked 
during the war on the American railroads and farms 
returned to Mexico during 1946 helped to establish a 
peak in passenger travel in that year, but there was a 
marked decrease in such travel in 1947. Freight 
traffic, on the other hand, showed a decided gain dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1947 as compared with 
1946, both international and local. All of the gate- 
ways, except Eagle Pass, showed increases in im- 
ports. Exports decreased at all gateways except 
Brownsville, which showed an increase large enough 
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to offset the decreases. Cotton and silver bullion were 
the principal commodities that increased traffic. 





Selected Operating Statistics (First 8 Months 1947-1946) 








Per 
Inc. or cent 
1947 1946 Dec. change 
Locomotive klms. ...... 28,800,091 27,644,422 +155,669 4.18 
Freight train klms. .... 11,940,379 11,660,174 +280,205 2. 
Passenger train klms. .. 6,422,183 6,411,908 +10,275 0.2 
Mixed and spec. klms. .. 2,937,667 2,958,200 -20,533 0.7 
Non-revenue train klms. 230,694 291,028 -—60,334 20.7 
Total train klms. ...... 21,530,923 21,321,310 +209,613 1.0 
Passenger car klms. ... 61,315,941 61,295,500 +20,441—«. 
Frt. loaded car kims. ..182,412,801 174,414,703 +7,998,098 4.6 
Frt. empty car kims. ... 90,813,605 80,955,458 +9,858,147 12.2 
Total frt. car klms. ....273,226,406 255,370,161 +17,856,245 7.0 
Net ton-klims. (1,000s) .. 5,706,074 5,342,69 +363,382 6.8 
Gross ton-klms. (1,000).. 12,274,217 11,508,398 +765,819 6.7 
Total number cars loaded 324,391 323,279 +1,112 0.3 
Net tons per train klm... 448 428 +20 4.7 
Gross tons per train klm. 917 874 +43 «4.9 
Speed per hr. (klms.) frt. 20 18 +2 11.1 
Gross ton-klms. per train 

SOS ee ae 3 18,326 15,768 +2,558 16.2 
Frt. locomotive klms. daily 168 —2 1.2 
Liters oil per 1,000 g. t. 

SES a 49.1 51.7 -2.6 5.0 
Per cent loaded car klms. 

“eee eee 66.8 68.3 -1.5 2.2 
Car kims. per car daily. . 49.9 43.8 +6.1 13.9 
Net tons per car ....... 31.3 30.6 +0.7 2.3 
Cars on line daily ..... 22,539 23,977 -1,438 6.0 
Klms. line operated .... 11,718 11,728 -10 0.1 
Loaded Cars Interchanged—9 Months 

Imports Exports 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Laredo ... : .ses £6,999 13,891 6,930 7,973 
El Paso . 3,765 2,673 4,300 4,793 
Eagle Pass . a -» Byee2 3,401 1,380 1,856 
Brownsville . 2,886 2,485 4,986 1,958 
re 26,152 22,450 17,596 16,580 





The table below shows the trend of traffic by com- 
modities during the first seven months of 1947, com- 
pared with the same period of 1946, reflecting an in- 
crease of 826,678 tons. 


Trend of Traffic—7 Months 





Commodity 1947 tons 1946 tons 
Forest products E 350,803 398,847 
Agricultural products beeen nek 2,253,806 1,943,278 
Animal and animal products .............. 100,138 95,295 
SO SS eae re 4,253,493 3,571,369 
eee ete ae 94,658 17,431 

UR Mico he oS i a tele Ne a 7,852,898 7,026,220 


on all trains, as shown in the table of operating 





Making an open cut out of the only tunnel on the Interoceanic 
Railway as the werk of converting this line to standard gage 
was started during the year 
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statistics, created an increase of 18,415,147 pesos im 
freight earnings. This increase, however, did not reach: 
its peak because of the fact that there was a decrease 
of 95,157 tons in the shipments of animals and animal 
products, due to the embargo because of the foot and 
mouth disease. On the other hand, there was a com- 
paratively heavy increase in shipments of inorganic 
products, to which lower freight rates are applied. 

Gross railway earnings during the first eight months 
of 1947 amounted to 275,781,214 pesos, compared with 
267,001,765 pesos in the same period of 1946—an in- 
crease of 3.29 per cent. Freight revenues showed an 
increase from 168,282,657 pesos to 186,697,804 pesos, 
or 10.94 per cent; passenger revenues decreased from 
57,722,786 pesos to 50,514,959 pesos, or 12.49 per 
cent; baggage earnings decreased from 260,717 pesos 
to 233,113 pesos, or 10.59 per cent; express earnings 
decreased from 23,122,611 to 20,719,741 pesos, or 10.39 
per cent; telegraph earnings decreased from 26,830 
pesos to 22,012 pesos, or 17.96 per cent; and mis- 
cellaneous earnings increased from 10,652,883 pesos 
to 12,044,181 pesos, or 13.06 per cent. Total operating 
earnings increased from 260,068,483 pesos to 270,231,- 
809 pesos, or 3.9 per cent, and other than operating 
revenues decreased from 6,933,282 pesos to 5,549,405 
pesos, or 19.96 per cent. 

Total railway expenses increased from 262,960,483 
pesos to 302,917,980 pesos, or 15.20 per cent, during 
the first eight months of 1947, as compared with the 
same period of the previous year. This was due 
largely to the increase in salaries of 52.50 pesos per 
worker per month, beginning October, 1946, and be- 
cause of the higher price of fuel oil, which increase 
amounts to over a million pesos a month, and con- 
tinued increase in the prices of all other materials. 
During these same two periods maintenance-of-way 
expenses increased from 50,703,307 pesos to 54,975,951 
pesos, or 8.43 per cent; mechanical department ex- 
penses increased from 73,777,182 pesos to 85,321,988 
pesos, or 15.64 per cent; traffic department expenses 
increased from 1,999,593 pesos to 2,333,037 pesos, or 
16.68 per cent; transportation department expenses in- 
creased from 92,882,438 pesos to 117,004,518 pesos, or 
25.97 per cent; express department expenses increased 
from 12,786,284 pesos to 13,758,826 pesos, or 7.61 per 
cent; miscellaneous expenses increased from 713,019 
pesos to 984,952 pesos, or 38.14 per cent; and general 
expenses increased from 14,647,186 pesos to 16,866,976 
pesos, or 15.16 per cent. Total operating expenses in- 
creased from 247,509,008 pesos to 292,246,248 pesos, or 
18.07 per cent. Other than operating expenses de- 
creased from 15,451,475 pesos to 10,671,660 pesos, or 
30.93 per cent, principally because of reduction in per 
diem payments due to the return of a good number of 
foreign cars to American lines. Total railroad ex- 
penses increased from 262,960,483 pesos to 302,917,908 
pesos, or 15.20 per cent. 

The higher increase in expenses, as compared with 
the increase in earnings, brought about a marked de- 
crease in net railroad earnings, which dropped from 
4,041,281 pesos to a deficit of 27,136,694. However, 
inasmuch as the increase in salaries granted by the 
previous government administration amounted to more 
than 24,000,000 pesos in the eight-months’ period 
covered, the government must now make up the deficit. 
The increase of 363,382,000 in net ton-kilometers, or 
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6.8 per cent, and the increase of 765,819,000, or 6.7 
per cent, in gross ton-kilometers, reflect the upward 
trend in traffic during the first eight months of 1947, 
compared with the same period of 1946. This increase 
in traffic was handled with a smaller proportionate 
freight train-kilometers increase, which amounted to 
2.4 per cent. Total locomotive-kilometers increased 
from 27,644,422 to 28,800,091, or 4.18 per cent. In- 
creases were also shown in the loaded-car kilometers 
of 7,998,098, or 4.5 per cent, and of 9,858,147 empty- 
car kilometers, or 12.2 per cent. 

The selected operating statistics included herein show 
that during the first eight months of 1947, compared 
with the same period of 1946, there was considerable 
improvement in the operation of trains, as, with the 
exception of the increase of 9,858,147, or 12.2 per 
cent, in the freight empty-car kilometers, all of the 
other operating factors are favorable. Heavier trains 
were moved, showing an increase from 428 to 448 net 
tons per train-kilometer, or 4.7 per cent, with an in- 
crease from 874 to 917 in the gross ton-kilometers, or 
4.9 per cent. Speed of freight trains increased from 
18 to 20 kilometers per hour, or 11.1 per cent. 
The latter two factors produced an increase from 
15,768 to 18,326 gross ton-kilometers per train hour, 
or 16.2 per cent, which statistical unit is often used to 


One of the Diesel-electric locomotives being used in freight service on the National Mexican Railways 


determine the efficiency ot train operation. Although 
there was a decrease from 68.3 to 66.8 in the per- 
centage of loaded car kilometers to the total, car kilo- 
meters run per day were boosted from 43.8 to 49.9, 
or 6.1 per cent, and net tons loaded per car increased 
from 30.6 to 31.3. With 1,438 less cars on line, the 
number of cars loaded increased from 323,279 to 
324,391. 


Costs Greatly Increased 


Labor repair costs per 1,000 kilometers run for 
passenger cars rose from 59.14 pesos to 77.69 pesos, 
or 31.4 per cent. Material costs increased from 27.33 
pesos to 33.18 pesos, or 21.4 per cent. Labor costs 
for freight car repairs increased from 54.33 pesos to 
63.65 pesos, or 17.15 per cent, per 1,000 kilometers 
run, and for material from 44.72 pesos to 50.24 pesos, 
or 12.3 per cent. 

Back shop repair costs for labor, per 1,000 kilo- 
meters run, increased from 532.79 pesos to 650.11 pesos, 
or 22.0 per cent, and material costs from 242.31 pesos 
to 267.64 pesos, or 10.5 per cent. Running repair labor 
costs increased from 359.28 pesos to 468.10 pesos, or 
30.3 per cent, and material costs increased from 79.24 
pesos to 106.33 pesos, or 34.2 per cent. 





























A REVIEW OF RAILWAY OPERATIONS IN 1947 
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P ostwar transition difficulties continued to plague the 
people of the United States in 1947. Due partly to 
international complications that delayed the return 
of the world to a peacetime basis, and partly to the 
unrestrained advance of inflation in this country, the 
year presented many questions of economic and na- 
tional policy that have yet to be resolved. 

The outstanding railway developments in 1947 were 
as follows: (1) The heaviest demand for freight 
transportation service in any peacetime year, (2) 
delays in new equipment deliveries, (3) continued 
decline in passenger traffic, (4) further rises in unit 
operating costs, and (5) inadequacy of rates and fares 
to meet these new costs. These developments fea- 
tured a strenuous year. 

Carloadings attained a greater volume in 1947 than 
in any year since 1930, surpassing even the loadings 
of the war years 1941 to 1945. Ton-mile aggregates 
exceeded every preceding year except 1943 to 1945. 
Largely because of longer hauls per ton and heavier 
loads per car in those three war years, their ton- 
mileage exceeded that of 1947, although 1947 car- 
loadings were from 2% to 6 per cent greater. Passen- 
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ger traffic continued its postwar decline, although still 
far greater in volume than in the years immediately 
preceding the war. 

Rising costs of railroad operation may be measured 
by a weighted index of railroad wages, material 
prices, and payroll taxes. That index was higher in 
December, 1947, than the average of 1946 by 19.2 
per cent, and was higher than in 1939 by 75.6 per 
cent (see Chart A). 

Increases in wage rates of 15% cents per hour 
were granted to more than a million non-operating 
employees on September 1, and to 175,000 conductors 
and trainmen on November 1. These increases 
brought the average straight time rate of pay for 
railroad employees up to $1.26 per hour, compared 
with $0.74 in 1939 (see Chart B). Whatever settle- 
ment is finally reached with the 125,000 enginemen 
and firemen will further increase this average. 

Material prices continued to rise in 1947. This 
was especially the case with coal, which bulks large 
in railroad purchases, but was also true of many 
other important products, such as iron and _ steel 
products, ties, lumber, and the like (see Chart C). 
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Payroll tax rates took a sharp upward turn on 
January 1, 1947, as a result of passage of the Crosser 
Act in 1946. The levy on the railroads was increased 
to 834 per cent, compared with 614 per cent in 1946 
and 534 per cent in 1939. The rate was thus greater 
in 1947 than in 1946 by 34.6 per cent, and greater 
than in 1939 by 52.2 per cent. 

These increases in operating cost factors, cumula- 
tively affecting the aggregate of operating expenses 
and taxes, rendered the freight rate increase of 17.6 
per cent on January 1 inadequate, and made it neces- 
sary for the railroads to apply for another and greater 
increase in the freight rate level. In addition, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission approved or per- 
mitted a number of upward adjustments in passenger 
fares, express rates, and mail pay rates, the nature 
of which will be outlined later. 

The first application for increased freight rates 
was filed with the commission in July, followed by 
supplementary applications in September and De- 
cember. These added up to an average increase of 
29.2 per cent. The commission, docketing the appli- 
cation as Ex Parte No. 166, held a series of hearings 
from September 9 to December 20, authorized an 
interim increase of 8.9 per cent as of October 13, 
and at the year’s end had the whole railroad proposal 
under consideration for final disposition. 

Financial results of railroad operation in 1947 were 
somewhat better than those of 1946, aided by increased 
freight traffic volume and by the rate increase of 17.6 
per cent on January 1. However, the net results were 
below reasonable requirements. Freight revenue in 
1947 exceeded that of 1946 by $1,205 million, or 21 
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per cent, and total operating revenues were greater 
by $954 million, or 1214 per cent. Operating expenses 
and taxes increased $806 million, or 12 per cent. Net 
railway operating income, at $748 million, showed 
an appreciable increase over the $620 million of 1946, 
but represented a rate of return of only 3.32 per cent 
on the net investment of the carriers (after deprecia- 
tion and amortization). Without further increases in 
rates and charges, such as proposed in Ex Parte No. 
166, net railway operating income for 1948 would 
almost disappear, due to the impact of higher wage 
rates and material prices. 

Because of an excess of equipment retirements over 
new installations, the railroads owned fewer loco- 
motives and freight cars at the end of 1947 than at 
the beginning. Deliveries of new freight and passen- 
ger cars ran below expectations, and far below the 
number required for the prompt handling of available 
traffic. Even so, the railroads operated in 1947 with 
the greatest efficiency ever recorded in a year of 
peace. There is support for the view that new equip- 
ment will be made available in greater volume in 
1948 than in 1947, and that the number of units in 
service may show a moderate increase by the time 
of the heavy traffic demand of the summer and 
autumn. 

With this brief survey of the outstanding features 
of railroad operation in 1947, the several phases will 
be taken up for consideration. Rising costs will first 
receive attention, and then the rate. situation, followed 
by a review of traffic and financial trends. The usual 
survey of various internal and external developments 
will then be presented, closing with a brief statement 
of the outlook for the railroad industry as it faces the 
responsibilities of another year. 


Employment and Wages 


Railroad employment in 1947 averaged 1,356,000, or 
about 3,000 fewer persons than were employed by the 
industry in 1946. The railroad payroll in 1947 aggre- 
gated $4,350 million, the greatest in history, and an 
increase over 1946 of $180 million. The increase was 
the result of (1) the wage award to nonoperating 
employees effective September 1; (2) the wage in- 
crease granted certain operating employees effective 
November 1; and (3) the fact that 1947 wages re- 
flected the full annual effect of the second 1946 wage 
increase—the increase of 214 cents per hour, effective 
on May 22, 1946. 

The average straight time hourly rate of pay 
crossed the one dollar mark for the first time in 1946, 
when it stood at 111.7 cents per hour. The average 
for the year 1947 as a whole was 116.0 cents per 
hour, while the rate at the end of 1947—reflecting 
increased wages made effective during the latter part 
of the year—averaged about 126 cents per hour. 

The straight time rate of pay of railroad employees 


averaged 74.0 cents per hour in 1939. The average 


at the end of 1947 was thus nearly one and three- 
quarters times that of 1939. 

Average annual earnings of railroad employees also 
reached a new high in 1947, approximating $3,200, 
compared with $3,069 in 1946, and $1,887 in 1939, 

Table I shows for 1947, for the preceding eight 
years, and for 1929, the average number of employees 
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of railways of Class I, the total payroll, average com- 
pensation per employee per year, and the average 
straight time rate of pay per hour. 





Table I—Employees and Compensation 


Average 

straight 
Average Total Compensation time 

numberof payroll peremployee rate per 

Year employees (millions) per year hour (cents) 

See ccdeesecar 1,356,000 $4,350 $3,200 116.0 
TOES 2 ssscaced 1,358,83 4,170 3,069 113.7 
| Sr 1,419,505 3,862 2,721 93.3 
J) EAS ae ee 1,414,776 3,858 2,727 93.0 
1) eee 1,355,114 3,521 2,598 89.3 
LS eee 1,270,687 2,932 2,307 83.5 
Lee 1,139,925 2,332 2,045 76.9 
i) ee 1,026,848 1,964 1,913 74.2 
i eae 675 1,863 1,887 74.0 


929 
a Partially estimated. 





Wage negotiations opened early in 1947, and con- 
tinued to the end of the year. On March 25, 1947, 
the non-operating group of railroad employees—17 
unions—served demands on the railroads for a wage 
increase of 20 cents per hour. These demands ran 
through the usual procedure of conference and media- 
tion, and finally, on July 25, 1947, an agreement to 
arbitrate the dispute was reached. 

The board of arbitration—two arbitrators named 
by the railroads, two by the employees, and two neu- 
trals agreed upon by the parties—commenced. hearings 
in Chicago on August 4, 1947. On September 2, 
1947, that board (the railroad arbitrators dissenting ) 
awarded an increase in rates of pay of 15% cents 
per hour to the non-operating group of railroad em- 
ployees—the increase to be made effective from Sep- 
tember 1. 

Meanwhile, on April 19, 1947, representatives of 
the operating group expressed their desire to resume 
negotiations on a large number of rules proposals 
covered by notices served nearly two years earlier. 
These same proposals were settled in 1946 by an addi- 
tional increase in basic rates of 2% cents an hour, in 
lieu of the pending proposals for changes in rules, 
with a moratorium of one year on the proposals. The 
railroads contended that the rules proposals had been 
withdrawn, whereupon, on June’ 20, 1947, the five 
operating labor organizations again served notices for 
44 changes in working rules, together with certain 
supplementary proposals from yardmasters and dining 
car stewards. On the same day, the railroads sub- 
mitted to the employees notices proposing 25 changes. 


Operating Groups’ Demands 


Shortly after the arbitration board’s award to non- 
operating railroad employees, the operating group 
served demands, on September 30, 1947, for a wage 
increase of 30 per cent, with a minimum money in- 
crease of $3.00 in basic daily rates. On October 7, 
1947, representatives of the railroads and the operat- 
ing group of employees met in Chicago to discuss the 
proposed rules changes, and on October 31, combined 
their discussions on rules and wages. 

During earlier negotiations, on October 23, 1947, 
the employee representatives withdrew certain of their 
rules proposals, and on the following day the railroads 
withdrew certain of their proposals. These with- 
drawals were formally listed in a letter of under- 
standing dated November 3, 1947, withdrawing 16 of 





the 44 employee proposals and 7 of the railroads’ 25. 

On November 14, 1947, two of the five operating 
organizations, the Order of Railway Conductors and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, signed an 
agreement with the railroads in settlement of the 
wage dispute and formally agreed to a basis of dis- 
position of the rules proposals. The wage issue was 
settled by providing that, effective November 1, 1947, 
all basic daily rates of pay of employees represented 
by the conductors’ and trainmen’s organizations would 
be increased in the amount of $1.24—the equivalent 
of 1514 cents an hour—except that the monthly rates 
of dining car employees and yardmasters represented 
by these organizations would be increased by $37.20. 

The Memorandum of Understanding in regard to 
the rules proposals provided, effective January 1, 1948: 

First: That existing rules covering short turn- 
around passenger service shall be revised to provide 
for reducing the spread of the day from 8 within 10 
hours to 8 within 9 hours, and that overtime shall be 
paid on the basis of one-eighth of the daily rate per 
hour. 

Second: That a differential shall be granted yard 
conductors (foremen) of 85 cents, compared to the 
basic daily rate for yard trainmen (helpers). The 
previous standard differential was 52 cents. 

Third: That time held away from home terminal, 
in excess of 16 hours, shall be paid for per hour at 
one-eighth of the daily rate for last service per- 
formed, and such time shall not be absorbed by sub- 
sequent service trips. 

Fourth: That daily earnings minima shall be estab- 
lished for yard conductors (foremen), yard brakemen 
(helpers), and switchtenders, amounting to 20 cents 
in excess of standard basic daily rates. 

Fifth: The parties agreed to withdraw all other 
rules proposals except four of the remaining general 
employee proposals, a few rules affecting yardmasters 
and dining car stewards, and seven of the carriers’ 
proposals. 

It was agreed that negotiations would continue on 
the proposals designated as item “fifth” On De- 
cember 12 and 18, 1947, representatives of the rail- 
roads, Order of Railway Conductors, and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, signed agreements in 
final disposition of those proposals. Except for pro- 
viding for definite penalty overtime payments for 
extra yard men when performing more than one tour 
of duty, the agreement of December 12, 1947, re- 
manded the other rules for negotiatiori’ on the indi- 
vidual railroads—the conference committees agreeing 
to certain principles to govern individual road action. 

The other three operating organizations, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, and Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, continued separate negotia- 
tions in regard to wages and their remaining 28 rules 
proposals. These negotiations were suspended on 
November 19, 1947, without agreement. The railroads 
invoked the services of the National Mediation Board, 
the board commencing mediation of the dispute in 
Chicago on November 24. At the end of 1947, media- 
tion -was still under way. 

By the close of 1947, the railroads had signed agree- 
ments providing for a wage increase of 15% cents 
an hour to 90 per cent of. their employees, the other 
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10 per cent being represented by the engineers, fire- 
men and switchmen. 

The wage increase, calculated on the basis of 1946 
employment, added $516,980,000 per year to railroad 
payrolls, and the increase in payroll taxes on 
account of the wage increases added $34,901,000 per 
annum, a total increase in labor cost of $551,881,000. 
Ii the three remaining operating organizations agree 
to the same 1514 cent wage pattern, payrolls will be 
further increased by $61,810,000 per annum, with an 
addition of $1,082,000 to payroll taxes. 


Increased Material Prices 


Prices paid by the railroads for fuel, material and 
supplies increased sharply during 1947, as shown in 
Table IT. 





Table 1!—Railway Material Price Indexes 
(May, 1933 = 100) 


Material 
and supplies Fuel 
(other than fuel) (coal and oil) All material 


December, 1939 ...... 130.7 134.3 131.9 
December, 1941 ...... 146.4 148.4 147.0 
December, 1943 ...... 159.5 180.5 166.2 
December, 1945 ...... 170.0 195.9 178.2 
VaR NO on a esi ot es 182.8 217.3 193.8 
December, 1946 ...... 199.2 228.5 208.5 
Pt Ge” + ae 216.6 245.2 225.7 
December, 1947 ...... 227.9 291.3 248.1 





So-called chargeout price levels in the railroad 
industry are commonly calculated for any given year 
by averaging the price indexes as of the previous 
December and the current June. This is because of 
the time lag between the dates supplies are purchased 
and the dates they are used and charged to operating 
expenses, 

On this basis of calculation, the chargeout price level 
in 1946 was 186.0; this is the average of the index 
of 178.2 for December, 1945, and 193.8 for June, 1946. 
The corresponding chargeout index for 1947 was 
217.1, an increase of 16.7 per cent over 1946. 

The index during 1947 increased from 208.5 (De- 
cember, 1946) to 248.1 on December 1, 1947, an 
increase of 19.0 per cent. This increase, taking place 
during the year 1947 alone, was the composite of in- 
creases of 27.5 per cent in the fuel price index and 
14.4 per cent in the price index of other material and 
supplies. Applied to 1946 purchases, which amounted 
to $1,570 million (see Table XI), this increase of 
19.0 per cent represented an additional annual cost for 
railroad supplies amounting to nearly $300 million. 


Rates and Fares 


Sharp and continuing increases in wage rates, in 
unit prices of fuel, material and supplies, and in pay- 
roll tax rates, during the war and since, have added 
more than $3 billion to annual railroad operating 
costs. To meet this staggering cost increase of ap- 
proximately 70 per cent, the railroads have found it 
imperative to propose increases in freight rates, pass- 
enger fares, and mail pay, and to support the efforts 
ot the Railway Express Agency to obtain increases in 
express rates. Such increases have been made effec- 
tive, to the extent authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the several state commissions. 

Freight rates. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion early in 1942 authorized temporary increases in 
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freight rates averaging 4.7 per cent, effective March 
18, 1942. These increases were suspended as of May 
15, 1943, and rates remained at or below prewar levels 
until the effective date (July 1, 1946) of the com- 
mission’s interim decision in Ex Parte 162. In that 
decision, the commission restored the Ex Parte 148 
increases, with some upward adjustments in Eastern 
territory. The increase averaged about 6 per cent 
for the country as a whole. The final decision in 
Ex Parte 162, handed down early in December, 1946, 
cancelled the interim adjustment and substituted in- 
creases which the commission’s staff estimated as 
averaging 17.6 per cent. These became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. With the exception of one state, and 
with some modifications in other states, correspond- 
ing increases have been authorized on intrastate 
freight traffic in the several states. 

However, costs continued to rise and on July 3, 
1947, the railroads petitioned the commission for fur- 
ther increases in freight rates. That petition was 
docketed as Ex Parte 166 and sought general increases 
of 25 per cent in rates on traffic within and to and 
from the East and 15 per cent on traffic within and 
between the South and the West, with specific or 
maximum increases on certain commodities. The 
proposed increase averaged about 17 per cent. Hear- 
ings on the petition opened on September 9 in Wash- 
ington. Before that date, an arbitration board awarded 
an increase of 15% cents per hour to nonoperating 
railroad employees, effective September 1, 1947. To 
cover this new cost, amounting to about $465 million 
per year (including payroll taxes), as well as sub- 
stantial increases in costs resulting from higher coal 
and steel prices which followed wage adjustments in 
the coal fields in July, the railroads filed an amended 
petition on September 5. This raised the general 
increases sought to 38 per cent in the East and 28 
per cent in the South and West, with somewhat 
similar relative increases in the specific and maxi- 
mum increases. These amended increases averaged 
about 27 per cent. 

In addition, the railroads asked in September for 
immediate interim relief to cover the new wage costs 
—a general 10 per cent increase in freight rates, 
with a maximum of 5 cents per ton on coal, coke and 
iron ore. The commission authorized these interim 
rates in a decision dated October 6, and they became 
effective October 13, 1947, averaging 8.9 per cent. 

Further hearings were ‘held on the main proposal in 
November, in Chicago and a number of other cities 
throughout the country. Meanwhile, the railroads 
signed an agreement with the conductors and train- 
men, granting an increase of 1514 cents per hour, 


effective November 1, 1947. Consequently, a further © 


amendment to the freight rate petition was filed on 
December 3, 1947, raising the general increases sought 
to 41 per cent on traffic within and to and from the 
East and to 31 per cent on traffic within and between 
the South and the West, with corresponding in- 
creases in the specific and maximum increases on 
certain commodities. The average increase on the 
basis of this final proposal was 29.2 per cent for the 
country as a whole. Final hearings began in Wash- 
ington on December 8 and were concluded on Decem- 
ber 20. The carriers look for an early decision by the 
commission in the matter. 
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Other general freight rate changes during the year 
included upward adjustments in transcontinental rates 
(I. C. C. Docket 29663), and the changes in class 
rates prescribed by the commission in Docket 28300 
and upheld by the Supreme Court in its decision of 
July 7, 1947. The increases in transcontinental rates 
will produce additional revenues of about $5,000,000 
annually. The class rate adjustments, which became 
effective on October 13, 1947, represented an increase 
of 10 per cent in Eastern territory and a decrease of 
10 per cent in Southern and Western territory. The 
effect of these new class rates will be to increase 
freight revenues in Eastern territory, including the 
Pocahontas region, by about $12,500,000 annually, 
while decreasing freight revenue in Southern and 
Western territories by about $6,500,000 annually. 


Passenger-Train Rates 


Passenger fares. A general passenger-fare increase 
of 10 per cent, with certain exceptions, was author- 
ized by the commission in Ex Parte 148, effective 
in February, 1942. These charges have remained in 
force. Petitions for further increases were filed by the 
railroads in 1947, first by the New Haven, followed 
by other Eastern railroads, Southern railroads, West- 
ern railroads, and again late in the year by the New 
Haven, 

These petitions were acted upon promptly by the 
commission, with the result that fares in sleep- 
ing and parlor cars throughout the country were 
raised from 3.3 to 3.5 cents per mile; fares in coaches 
on Eastern lines and most Southern lines were in- 
creased from 2.2 to 2.5 cents per mile; coach fares 
on the New Haven were later increased to 2.875 
‘cents per mile; interstate commutation rates in the 
East were increased about 20 per cent; special and 
round-trip fares were generally raised. 

Mail pay. Early in 1947, the railroads filed a peti- 
tion with the commission seeking an increase of 45 
per cent in mail pay rates, which had not been changed 
for nearly 20 years. Hearings were held in July and 
September-October, when the railroads submitted 
exhibits and testimony in support of their proposal. 
However, the Post Office Department was not pre- 
pared to submit its case, and the railroads petitioned 
for interim relief of 35 per cent until the matter could 
be finally determined. The commission on December 
23 granted interim increases of 25 per cent, retroactive 
to February 19, 1947, the date of the petition. 

Express rates. The Railway Express Agency was 
authorized by the commission in 1942 to increase its 
charges on |. c.1. shipments by 10 cents per shipment, 
as an emergency measure. This remained in effect 
until the commission’s decision in Ex Parte No. 163, 
which authorized general express rate increases aver- 
aging about 19 per cent, effective December 13, 1946. 
As a result of further hearings in Ex Parte No. 163, 
].c. 1. express rates were further increased to a level 
about 41 per cent above prewar rates, effective Oc- 
tober 25, 1947. One month later, on November 25, 
the Express Agency sought a further increase of about 
10 per cent to cover the cost of wage increases re- 
cently granted to its employees. In an order handed 
down on December 16, the commission authorized 
the filing of tariffs on first and second class express 
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rates as proposed, subject to protest and possible 
suspension. 

All railroad statistics in this review relate to rail- 
ways of Class I only. For the most part, the statistics 
are derived from reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Carloading statistics and certain other 
data, however, are based upon records of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The entries for 1947 
are based in part on estimates. 

Table III shows comparative statistics of freight 
and passenger traffic for each year from 1939 to 1947, 
and for sclected earlier years. In any comparison of 
1947 with 1946, the low level of industrial production 
in the first half of 1946 should be kept in mind. In 
those six months, the country experienced a number 
of serious curtailments in output, due to labor diffi- 
culties in the coal, steel, automobile, meat packing, 
electrical and other important industries. These cur- 
tailments seriously affected railroad traffic, to say 
nothing of the brief but disruptive strike of railroad 
enginemen and trainmen in May, 1946. 





Table 111—Comparative Traffic Summary 


Revenue Carloadings (thousands) 


| Ee re rr rae 44,537 | eee sa Weseaa 
[Serer 41,341 _ | SSE ene eee 42,352 
Serer 41,918 eee Tees «Boe 
Lo | eR eae rons 43,408 ET ee re Jo,ot1 
SUED 335 66%asheuneeues 42,440 2 JOE ee ee 52,82 
Revenue Ton-Miles (millions) 

RR er Seri 647,359 ee .. 637,984 
eae ee 591,982 VES eer . 475,072 
SS 681,001 1) ene 373,353 
|). Sere er 737,246 Lo ee ee 4 

| Serene pen 727,075 CED sss cia wos aes 6k ane 447,322 

Revenue Passenger-miles (millions) 

eee eee 44,790 IR is oy 53,659 
Ee ee 64,673 Lo, SE Ae error 29,350 
1 errr 91,717 RI <5 -ds wiki bie-a0e. 4 teres 23,762 
IG ce cSumiacsswew ees 95,549 Lh Se area 22,651 
IDES i cenwwsrseveu usc 87,820 Ll Pore re 46,849 





Revenue Carloadings. Loadings of revenue freight 
in 1947 are estimated at 44,537,000 cars, an increase 
of more than three million cars over 1946, or 7.7 
per cent. This total surpassed loadings in any of the 
war years and was greater than in any year since 
1930. 

Loadings for each of the eight general commodity 
groups in 1947 are shown in Table IV, together with 
the increase or decrease (D), compared with 1946. 





Table 1V—Carloadings by Commodity Groups 
Increase over 1946 





1947 
(000) (000) Per cent 
BOE sesh ote be ce aera 2,648 652 32.7 
UUM Fh coeds vivenar ances ele pia wie seal 733 146 24.9 
ROE ec enit cue Gienensu nai 9,095 1,091 13.6 
Cl a See eee ee 2,732 9.4 
PASSCONMAMEONE  ......05:000008% 20,058 1,315 7.0 
Forest products ............ 2,416 153 6.8 
Merchandise, l.c.l. ......... 6,080 D 245 D 3.9 
TRGB oon oe boca a diws 775 D151 D 16.3 
POM ic BOA Lees ole 44,537 3,196 Y FE 





Six of the eight commodity groups increased in 
1947. Ore loadings showed the greatest increase 
percentagewise, followed closely by coke. Coal load- 
ings were heavy, that industry being relatively free 
from the labor troubles that greatly curtailed mining 
operations in 1946. The greatest increases in 1947, 
in terms of number of cars loaded, were shown by mis- 
cellaneous (or manufactured) products (increase of 
1,315,000) and by coal (increase of 1,091,000). Grain 
loadings continued heavy,.as did also the loadings of 
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forest products and miscellaneous products. Only 
l.c.l. and live stock loadings showed decreases. 

Revenue Ton-miles. With increased industrial em- 
ployment and production, revenue ton-miles attained 
a new peacetime record in 1947. The increase of 9.4 
per cent over 1946 was relatively greater than that 
of 7.7 per cent attained by carloadings. The aggre- 
gate for 1947 was 647,359,000,000 ton-miles. Although 
12.2 per cent below the wartime peak year, 1944, the 
1947 total was 44.7 per cent greater than in 1929, the 
peak prior to the second world war, and 94.1 per cent 
above 1939, 

The trend in ton-miles since the end of the war 
is shown in Table V, which gives figures by quar- 
terly periods beginning with 1945. Ton-miles in 1947 
were at their lowest point during the first quarter, 
but nonetheless were 8.4 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1946. The contrast between 
the second quarter of 1946 and that of 1947 is very 
marked, due to the low level of industrial production 
(especially coal) in that period of 1946. The ton- 
mile aggregate for the same quarter of 1947 was 
greater by 26.5 per cent, although the year’s increase 
was only 9.4 per cent. 





Table V—Revenue Ton-miles, by Quarters (billions) 


1945 1946 1947 
SURE. CMDS. hao 10 vie 6 'e10 4:6 0101s ale ole/e6 176.6 145.7 157.9 
SOOOUE GHOLUET éi600% 6ecces becuse 188.1 126.6 160.2 
MiG CUALIEL: ~ 5:60:00 6 wks 20's eee’ 170.1 160.7 165.1 
MGUITH, CUIGSLEL 60s:5-.60s 40s 00.0506 145.8 158.9 164.1 





Passenger-miles. The decline in passenger traffic 
which started early in 1946 continued throughout 
1947. Passenger-miles for the year 1947 are esti- 
mated at -44.8 billion, a decline of 30.7 per cent below 
1946 and 53.1 per cent below 1944, the year in which 
war traffic reached its peak. The 1947 volume was, 
however, the greatest for any peacetime year save 
only 1920, and was almost twice the volume handled 
in 1939, 

The downward trend in passenger-miles following 
the peak of the return movement of troops from the 
war zones has been sharp and continuous, as shown 
in Table VI. 





Table Vi—Revenue Passenger-miles, by Quarters (billions) 


1945 1946 1947 
ANGE AEE 6S css ab eas areas 21.1 19.5 11.1 
Second quarter ..... ahaa seule 22.2 15.6 11.3 
MUUNGe GOREECT Kioiy sieco si csvswiceleeieie 23.9 16.4 12.7 
MOUTH WIABIEOE aio b co's sisi cinielsieves 4 24.5 13.3 9.6 





By quarters, passenger-miles in 1947 showed the 
usual seasonal rise from the first to the third quarter, 
then a sharp drop in the final quarter. Every quarter 
was under that of 1946, the percentages of decrease 
ranging from 27.6 to 43.1 per cent, and averaging 30.7 
per cent for the year. 


Legislation 

The 80th Congress, first session, convened on Janu- 
ary 3, and adjourned July 27, 1947, leaving considera- 
ble railroad legislation pending. A special session, 
November 17 to December 19, devoted attention 
primarily to problems of rising prices and emergency 
European aid. Since the same Congress meets in 
January, however, pending legislation retains its pres- 
ent status. ' 

From a railroad standpoint, the year was marked by 
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the failure of Congress to act on several measures of 
importance to the carriers. Legislation directly af- 
fecting the railroads was limited to the passage of 
three bills. H.R. 3861, introduced by Representative 
Jenkins, “to allow to a successor railroad corporation 
the benefits of certain carry-overs of a predecessor for 
the purposes of certain provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code,” became Public Law 189 on July 15. H. J. 
Res. 201, introduced by Representative Knutson, ex- 
tended from December 31, 1946, to December 31, 1949, 
sections 22 (b) (9) and 22 (b) (10) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which exclude from taxable net income 
so-called gains resulting from the discharge of indebt- 
edness or from recapitalization incident to receivership 
of bankruptcy proceedings. This measure became Pub- 
lic Law 112 on June 25. H. R. 2123, introduced by 
Representative Wolverton, amended the salary provi- 
sions of the Locomotive Inspection Act, giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority, subject to 
civil service laws, to fix compensation of the director 
and assistant directors of the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection. This bill became Public Law 79 on May 27. 

The Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Relations Act, 
which became Public Law 101 on June 23, indirectly 
affects the railroads, in that it applies to certain activi- 
ties of railroad labor organizations, although em- 
ployers, employees, and labor relations matters subject 
to the Railway Labor Act are generally exempt. 

The following measures introduced but not finally 
acted upon in the 1947 session are of direct or col- 
lateral interest to the railroads. 

H.R. 22 and S. 110. To stay the operation of anti- 
trust laws with respect to rate-making procedures and 
other joint actions approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Hearings were held from June 
25 to June 30 on H.R. 221, the Bulwinkle Bill, which 
was reported with amendments on July 25. S. 110, 
introduced by Senator Reed (Kansas) passed the Sen- 
ate by a 60-27 vote on June 18. 

H.R. 221 and S. 110. To stay the operation of anti- 
unemployment Insurance Act by striking from it the 
sickness and .maternity ~benefits added by the Crosser 
Act, and to put unemployment compensation taxes 
(which are levied solely on the railroads) on a sliding- 
scale basis, ranging from the present rate of 3 per cent 
down to % per cent. This legislation, the Howell- 
Hawkes bill, was reported favorably by the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, but was not acted 
upon. S. 670 was referred to a subcommittee of the 
Senate committee on labor and public welfare, which 
with some amendments reported the bill favorably to 
the full committee. On July 17, the committee voted 
to postpone action on the bill until the 1948 session. 

H.R. 3980, introduced by Representative Reed 
(Illinois) on June 25, is designed “to enable debtor 
railroad corporations expeditiously to effectuate re- 
organizations of their financial structures; to alter or 
modify their financial securities.” It would apply to 
railroads now undergoing reorganization, as well as 
to companies entering bankruptcy in the future. A 
similar Senate bill (S. 249) was introduced by Sen- 
ator White (Maine). Both bills were favorably re- 
ported, but failed to reach the floor of either house 
for a vote. 

The Mahaffie Bill (H.R. 2298), introduced by Rep- 
resentative Wolverton, which applies only to railroads 
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not yet in the hands of the courts, proposes to reestab- 
lish in modified form the voluntary financial readjust- 
ment procedures of the McLaughlin Act, which ex- 
pired November 1, 1945. The Senate has not yet 
taken action on the House-approved bill. 

H.R. 1639. To remove from the Employers’ Liabili- 
ty Act the special venue provisions permitting actions 
brought thereunder to be instituted in any place where 
the defendant is doing business. The bill, introduced 
by Representative Jennings, passed the House on July 
17, and was then referred to the Senate judiciary 
committee. 

Amendment to Section 20a of Interstate Commerce 
Act. Introduced by Representative Wolverton, this 
bill (H.R. 2331) would make less restrictive the pro- 
hibition against carrier officers profiting from ‘the is- 
suance of securities by their companies. It also ex- 
tended to sleeping-car companies the commission’s 
jurisdiction over security issues and _ interlocking 
directorships. The measure passed the House on May 
12, and the Senate on July 17, but was vetoed by the 
President on July 30. 

St. Lawrence Waterway and Power Project. On 
May 9, 1947, Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, on 
behalf of a bi-partisan group of 16 Senators, intro- 
duced S. J. Res. 111, which would approve the agree- 
ment entered into in 1941 by the United States and 
Canada relating to improvement of the St. Lawrence 
for navigation, and establishment of hydroelectric 
power plants. The resolution differs from S. J. Res. 
104, introduced in the preceding Congress, principally 
in that it sets up the principle of self-liquidation of 
the navigation works through imposition of reasonable 
tolls. After hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Senate foreign relations committee, that committee by 
a vote of 9 to 4 agreed to report the resolution favor- 
ably to the Senate. Two identical resolutions were 
introduced in the House by Representatives Dondero 
of Michigan (H./.Res.192) and Blatnik of Minnesota 
(H.J.Res.194). Hearings on these.were begun prior 
to adjournment in July, to be renewed when Congress 
reconvenes in 1948. : 

On May 12, the House passed H.Res. 153, which 
authorized its Committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce to continue the national transportation in- 
quiry, inaugurated by the then Chairman Lea in 1945. 

Other unfinished measures include amendment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act by increasing the pres- 
ent minimum wage, various bills designed to deal with 
car supply and distribution, and proposals to establish 
a Department of Transportation. 

Congressional Investigations. Congressional inves- 
tigations into the matter of freight car supply and 
distribution took place in response to Senate Resolu- 
tions 44 and 47, the former being directed to the car 
supply situation in the coal mining districts of West 
Virginia and the latter having to do with the car sup- 
ply in the country generally, with particular reference 
to box cars. Protracted hearings were held before a 
subcommittee of the Senate committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce. Following the hearings, the 
subcommittee recemmended no new legislation but 
sought to facilitate the acquisition of new cars by means 
of executive sessions with representatives of the steel 
industry, car’ builders,*and the railroads. 
Developments in the anti-trust suit brought by the 


Department of Justice against the Association of 
American Railroads, the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives, and many individuals included pre- 
liminary statements on April 23, 1947, by attorneys for 
the government and for the defendants, outlining re- 
spectively the general theory of the government’s case 
and the character of the defense upon which defendants 
rely. The government offered in evidence copies of 
809 exhibits, taken for the most part from files of the 
railroads and the associations. The court granted 
defendants until October 1 to file objections to the 
exhibits, and the government was granted not more 
than 45 days in which to reply. Objections were 
presented on October 1, the government reply was 
filed on November 15, and the defendants’ reply was 
set for December 31. 


Court and Administrative Proceedings 


In the Georgia Anti-Trust Case (State of Georgia 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., et al.) eleven volumes 
of briefs were filed, and in May, 1947, oral argument 
was heard by the master in the case. An application 
by the State of Alabama to the Supreme Court to in- 
tervene in the case on the side of Georgia was denied. 
Following the master’s report to the Supreme Court, 
final argument will be presented before that body. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission issued a re- 
port and order (1.C.C. Docket No. 29670) dated July 
26, 1947, prescribing a freight car per diem charge of 
$2.00, to be effective for 6 months following October 
1, 1947. Hearings were held by a three-judge federal 
court during September and October on the applica- 
tion of 43 trunk-line and 139 shortline railroads for a 
permanent injunction to restrain the commission from 
placing the order in effect. An interlocutory injunc- 
tion, suspending the order retroactively as of October 
1, was issued by the court on November 7. In its 
opinion dated November 20, 1947, the district court 
set aside the commission’s order. The court held that 
in establishing what was in effect a penalty per diem 
rate of $2.00, the commission exceeded its statutory 
powers and further that, even if the commission had 
the requisite power, the findings in its report were 
insufficient to support the order. 

During the year, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion continued proceedings (I.C.C. Docket No. 29669) 
instituted by its order of December 18, 1946, the pur- 
pose of which was to investigate the shortage in the 
supply of freight cars. The investigation embraced 
the entire field of car service, including the question 
of whether the commission should formulate and _pro- 
mulgate car service rules. Certain matters relating 
to car acquisition were held in abeyance by the ‘com- 
mission, but on August 6, 1947, the commission re- 
leased a report and order in which it found the carriers’ 
car service rules to be lawful and declined itself to 
promulgate such rules. 

The commission did, however, issue an order on 
October 10, 1947, its Service Order No. 778, which 
prescribed certain regulations for prompt movement 
of freight cars. Referred to generally as the “48-Hour 
Order,” it provided that cars should be loaded, un- 
loaded, or moved out of terminals within 48 hours; 
if not so handled, the facts of and reasons for such 
delays were to be recorded. Order 778 was to become 
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effective on November 1, 1947, but the date was later 
successively postponed to November 20, December 20. 
and January 15, 1948. 

Purchase of the Pullman Company by a group of 
57 railroads was consummated on June 30, 1947. The 
transaction climaxed seven years of litigation, which 
ended in a decree by the federal district court at Phila- 
delphia, entered May 8, 1944, ordering Pullman, Inc., 
a holding company, to separate its sleeping car busi- 
ness from its car manufacturing interests. 

A number of interests sought to purchase the Pull- 
man Company but the court, in January, 1946, ap- 
proved the offer of the railroad group. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the sale in March, 1947. The pur- 
chasing railroads paid $40,202,482 for the entire 
731,350 shares of the capital stock of the Pullman 
Company. Eighteen months earlier, individual rail- 
roads had bought from Pullman its parlor and sleep- 
ing cars for approximately $35,995,000 in cash, mak- 
ing a total cost for capital stock and. equipment of 
approximately $76,000,000. 

Pullman Company operations are conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of a standard con- 
tract which the company has entered into with indi- 
vidual railroads. Under the terms of this contract 
the Pullman Company undertakes to (1) service 
sleeping and parlor cars and (2) administer a pool- 
ing plan whereby revenues from the sale of accom- 
modations are distributed among the owning lines 
after deduction of operating costs and other items. 

In conformance with an agreement approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts, 
Pullman will furnish service to all roads, on a non- 
discriminating basis regardless of whether a carrier 
participated in the purchase of the company. 


Office of Defense Transportation 


The life of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
scheduled to expire on April 30, 1947, was twice ex- 
tended during the year. H. R. 1968 appropriated 
funds permitting continued operations through June 
30, 1947, and H. R. 4269 appropriated $400,000 with- 
out specifying a date on which the affairs of the 
office should be liquidated. Col. J. Monroe Johnson 
continued as director of O. D. T., concentrating on 
matters pertaining to.car supply, car distribution and 
car service. 


Retirement and Other Benefits 


Railroad Retirement. The year 1947 marked a peak 
in payment of benefits under the Rajlroad Retirement 
Act. This was due in large part to the so-called 
Crosser Act of 1946, virtually all the provisions of 
which relating to railroad retirement became effective 
January 1, 1947. Surviving widows, dependent chil- 
dren and parents who met certain qualifications were 
awarded monthly payments for the first time; many 
former employees not previously eligible for dis- 
ability annuities became eligible for benefits, and 
thousands of annuitants already on the retirement 
rolls were awarded increased monthly benefits under 
new minimum annuity provisions. 

As of October 31, 1947, beneficiaries on the rolls 
of the Railroad Retirement Board numbered 267,556, 
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compared with 188,774 on the same date in 1946. 
This increase of 78,782 was accounted for by the 
award of 56,040 survivor annuities (widows, chil- 
dren and parents), a net increase of 24,092 in the 
number of retirement annuitants, and a decrease of 
2,160 pensioners (persons transferred from the volun- 
tary rolls of the carriers in 1937), by reason of death. 

Comparison of this striking increase in beneficiaries 
with that of the corresponding period 1945-1946 is 
shown in the following tabulation. 


As of October 31 1947 over 1946 1946 over 1945 








Increase in annuitants ............ 24,902 16,226 
Decrease in pensioners ............. 2,160 2,382 
DULVIVOP QNNUITIES: ..6.c ccc cscccccaes 56,040 i 

FNC MCNORGES 6 sek ss dea Sow edietee 78,782 13,844 


The monetary effect of this expansion in number 
of beneficiaries, as well as increases in existing benefit 
rates, is reflected in the sharp rise in disbursements. 
Benefit payments in October, 1947, aggregated 
$18,885,910, compared with $13,592,344 in October, 
1946. Thus the annual level of disbursements rose 
from $163,108,000 in October, 1946, to $226,631,000 
in October, 1947, an increase of $63,523,000, or 38.9 
per cent. The corresponding increase between Oc- 
tober, 1945, and October, 1946, was $13,879,000, or 
9.3 per cent. 

Railway employment in 1947 remained at approxi- 
mately the same level as in 1946, but payroll tax 
accruals for railway retirement rose sharply. For 
the first ten months of 1947 they amounted to $191,- 
678,000, compared with $114,174,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, an increase of $77,504,000, 
or 67.9 per cent. This increase was due in large part 
to the increase in the payroll tax rate for retirement 
purposes, which was raised from 3% per cent each, 
on employers and employees, to 534 per cent each on 
January 1, 1947, and in lesser degree to the increased 
wage rates effective during the latter part of the 
period. 

Railroad retirement taxes are paid to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which deposits them in the 
general fund of the Treasury. Each year Congress 
appropriates to the Railroad Retirement Board the 
amount of taxes that is expected to be collected. Dif- 
ferences are adjusted in the followinf year’s appro- 
priation. In addition to taxes, Congress appropriates 
an amount equal to its obligations on .account of 
creditable military service performed by railroad 
employees. The amount to be devoted to administra- 
tive expenses is specified by Congress. 

The following tabulation summarizes the financial 
operations of the railroad retirement system from its 
inauguration in 1937 to October 31, 1947, 





Receipts: 
From appropriations ........ $2,584,136,000 
Interest on investments ..... 86,868,815 
DMO cescanecess nescence $2,671,004,815 
Benefit payments ...........:. 1,364,144,131 
PRE clos oa sdlnisc.6 4 co's $1,306,860,684 


Administrative expenses for the entire period of 
operation to October 31, 1947, amounted to $33,- 
023,114. 

The Railroad Retirement Act directs the Railroad 
Retirement Board to have an actuarial appraisal 
made of the potential assets and liabilities of the 
railroad retirement system, at least once every three 
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years. The result of the third such appraisal, or 
valuation, as of December 31, 1944, was made avail- 
able early in 1947. These valuations are carried out 
by a committee of actuaries not members of the 
board’s staff. 

The committee concluded that a total tax rate on 
employers and employees of 9.13 per cent on an 
average annual payroll of $3% billion would be re- 
quired to provide sufficient funds to pay all future 
benefits under the provisions of the 1947 act, before 
it was amended by the Crosser Act in 1946. The cost 
of the new provisions had previously been estimated 
at 3.50 per cent of the average annual payroll. Thus 
a total of 12.63 per cent of the payroll (6.315 per cent 
each on employers and employees) is estimated as 
required to pay all potential benefits. The payroll 
tax rates under the act as amended (graduated from 
11% per cent, the present rate, up to 12% per cent 
from 1952) are equivalent to a flat rate of 12.39 
per cent. The estimated deficiency was therefore 
0.24 per cent. 

Railroad Unemployment Compensation. Payments 
of unemployment compensation benefits in 1947 some- 
what exceeded the prior peak levels attained in 1946. 
Benefit disbursements during the first 10 months of 
1947 aggregated $34,355,342, compared with $31,627,- 
091 during the same period of 1946. Peak levels were 
reached during the first five months of 1947, when 
disbursements averaged $4,572,860 per month, where- 
as during the next five months they averaged about 
half that amount, or $2,298,209 per month. 


Sickness and Maternity. The Crosser Act amend- 
ments to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
providing sickness and maternity benefits did not 
become effective until July 1, 1947. 

Under these provisions, benefits are payable for 
sickness, occupational or otherwise, in the same 
amount and for the same duration as benefits for occu- 
pational unemployment. Equivalent maternity benefits 
are payable to women railroad employees for periods 
preceding and succeeding childbirth. 

The number of benefit payments and amount of 
such payments for sickness, injury, and maternity rose 
progressively during the first four months of opera- 
tion ended October 31, 1947. A total of 167,005 
benefit payments involving $6,289,637 were made on 
account of illness and injury during that four-month 
period. Maternity benefit payments numbered 5,692, 
with disbursements aggregating $317,450. These sta- 
tistics, covering the first few months of a new type 
of benefits, do not provide an adequate basis for 
final judgment as to the eventual cost of such benefits. 

Recipients of sickness benefits are manifestly em- 
ployees with greater earnings than employees receiv- 
ing unemployment benefits. This is evidenced by the 
fact that during the four months ended October 31, 
1947, the average daily benefit rate for sickness was 
$4.43, whereas during the same period the average 
daily unemployment benefit was $3.37. 

The entire railroad unemployment insurance system 
—unemployment, sickness and maternity—is financed 
by taxes levied upon the railroads. Employees make 
no contribution. The tax rate is 3 per cent upon com- 
pensation up to $300 per month per employee. 

Unemployment ‘tax accruals for the first 10 months 
of 1947 amounted to $100,006,000, compared with 
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$97,864,000 for the corresponding period of 1946, 
an increase of 2.2 per cent. Since total benefit dis- 
bursements including the new benefits for sickness 
and maternity during this period amounted to $40,- 
962,429, the balance to the credit of the unemploy- 
ment reserve continued to grow. As of October 31, 
1947, the balance to the credit of the reserve amounted 
to $886,865,184. 

Financial results of operation of the unemployment 
compensation system, for the entire period of opera- 
tion from July 1, 1939, to October 31, 1947, are 
shown in the following summary. 


July 1, 1939 to Oct. 31, 1947 


Receipts : 
ROK OPSMIORES | 05 06.0055 oie 0550's $777,489,305 
Transfers from administrative 
SS eae rere 66,513,935 


Transfers from State accounts 107,226,932 
Interest on investments ...... earns 
0 


BAMBCENGROOUS  io:c-002iv0 oes 0 o' $1,018,534,322 


Expenditures: 
BCHERt MAVENS 226s s sees $127,199,217 
Reimbursements to States .... 25,148 
4,444,773 


State tax TENNIS: .206000200 131,669,138 


Balance on reserve ...... $ 886,865,184 


The amount of tax payments shown in the sum- 
mary represents 90 per cent of the total tax collec- 
tions, the remaining 10 per cent being allocated to 
the administration fund. The total amount expended 
for administration for the entire period of operaion 
from July 1, 1939, to October 31, 1947, was $30,- 
595,408. 

Employment Service. Placements made by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board’s employment service de- 
creased in 1947, Total placements made during the 
first 10 months of 1947 aggregated 46,917, compared 
with 101,819 for the same period of 1946. 


Results of Operations 


Despite an upward turn in freight traffic, which to- 
gether with increased freight rates led to a consider- 
able advance in gross earnings, net earnings in 1947 
showed only a moderate increase over 1946. The 
continued decline of passenger traffic, together with 
rapidly rising unit costs of operation, were largely 
responsible for this disappointing showing. 

The four tables that follow show significant in- 
come account items for the years 1947, 1946, 1945, 
and 1944. The entries for 1947 are estimates sub- 
mitted to the commission in the course of the Decem- 
ber hearings in Ex Parte No. 166, with adjustments 
for the wage increase to conductors and trainmen on 
November 1. Those estimates, in turn, were based 
upon prospective traffic and earnings returns from 
33 leading railroad companies, raised to a Class I 
basis. 

Table VII is a condensed income account for the 
four years indicated. 





Table Vil—Condensed Income Account 


1947 1946 1945 1944 
(millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues.. $8,582 $7,628 $8,902 $9,437 


Total operating expenses.. 6,755 6,357 7,052 6,282 
Operating ratio 
ee 3 ee 78.71 83.35 79:21. 66.57 
907 498 824 


MAIER enc tat cs encs sis ee 1,846 
Net railway operating 
SIINONB Soi ca gis OSS 3 Ba 748 620 852 1,106 
Rate of return 
(per cent)) ...... 3.32 2.75 3.77 4.71 
Net income, after charges 450 287 450 667 
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Although freight and passenger traffic, and the re- 
sulting operating ‘revenues, reached all-time peaks in 
1944, the net railway operating income in that year 
fell considerably below the corresponding net earnings 
for 1942 and 1943, and was also below those of 1925, 
1926, 1928, and 1929. Net earnings of $1,485 million 
in 1942 set the all-time record. 

Compared with 1944, net railway operating income 
decreased in 1945 and again in 1946, but showed an 
increase of $128 million in 1947. This moderate im- 
provement, of course, resulted from the freight rate 
increase that became effective on January 1. 

Operating revenues in “1947 increased by $954 
million, or 12.5 per cent, over 1946. Operating ex- 
penses increased by $398 million. The operating ratio 
in 1947 was 78.71 per cent, lower than in 1945 or 
1946, but higher than in any previous year back 
to 1920. 

Tax accruals for the year 1947 were $907 million, 
an increase of $409 million, or 82.1 per cent, over 
1946. Had the railroads in 1946 not taken advantage 
of some $170 million of carry-back tax credits, the 
tax accruals for 1947 would still have exceeded those 
of 1946 by 35.8 per cent. Payroll taxes showed an 
increase of $99 million in 1947, and Federal income 
taxes increased $286 million. 

Net railway operating income for 1947 was $748 
million, an increase of 20.6 per cent over 1946, but 
producing a return on net investment of only 3.32 
per cent. 

Net income after charges for the year 1947 was 
$450 million. This may be compared with a net 
income of $902 million in 1942, when gross earnings 
were on a much lower level, with $667 million in 
1944, and with $287 million in 1946. 

Table VIII shows the five principal operating rev- 
enue accounts for the four years 1944 to 1947, in- 
clusive. 





Table Vill—Operating Revenues 


1947 1946 1945 1944 
, (millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) 

reenter ade eee $6, $5, $6,534 6,999 
PE SBORMOE i 2:1in! ors ciSIs choi os 945 1,259 1,716 1,790 
ets tan 9 7sad none shanitars 139 129 130 130 
220505) a ee eee eee eret 114 93 144 144 
ZN [ir Tn eer arene i 392 360 378 374 
AGU sca ss are arate ome $8,582 $7,628 $8,902 $9,437 





Freight revenue increased by $1,205 million in 1947, 
compared with 1946, or 20.8 per cent. This increase 
was due to both increased rates and a_ substantial 
increase in freight traffic volume. 

Passenger revenue in 1947 declined by $314 million, 
24.9 per cent below that of 1946. The downward 
trend was experienced more or less evenly through- 
out the year. 

Mail revenue increased by $10 million and express 
revenue by $21 million. The express revenue of the 
railroads, which is what they are paid by the Rail- 
way Express Agency as its net earnings from a gross 
of approximately $430 million, showed some im- 
provement as the result of the increased express rates 
authorized by the commission as of December 13, 
1946, and again on October 25, 1947. 

Table IX shows the five principal operating ex- 
pense items for the year 1947 and earlier years. 

Total operating expenses amounted to $6,755 million 
in 1947, This was an increase over 1946 of $398 mil- 
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Table 1X—Operating Expenses 


1947 1946 1945 1944 
(millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) | 
Maintenance of way an 


PLU y= a rr $1,219 $1,150 $1,411 $1,263 
Maintenance of equipment 1,564 1,469 2,148 1,587 
ligt” ee eee 175 165 144 137 
Transportation .......... 3,425 3,212 3,016 2,974 
General and other ....... 372 361 333 321 

PERIGEE coia's ok ae fa isi $6,755 $6,357 $7,052 $6,282 





lion, or 6.3 per cent, and was the greatest amount 
charged to expenses in any previous year, with the sole 
exception of 1945, when some $825 million was charged 
to operating expenses as the final step in the wartime 
amortization of defense projects. Had the increased 
wage rates and prices in effect at the end of 1947 been 
effective throughout the year, as they undoubtedly will 
be in 1948, operating expenses for 1947 would have ex- 
ceeded all previous records. 

Maintenance of way and structures expenses increas- 
ed 6.0 per cent in 1947, and maintenance of equip- 
ment expenditures increased 6.5 per cent. 

Transportation expense, the largest of the principal 
expense accounts, and the one that reflects the direct 
cost of handling and moving traffic, increased by $213 
million in 1947, or 6.6 per cent. The total for 1947, 
$3,425 million, represents the largest amount ever 
charged to that important expense account. 

Table X, the final table in the income series, shows 
the rate of return earned on net property investment. 
The rate is shown for 1929, and for each year from 
1937 to 1947. 


Table X—Rate of Return on Property Investment 
Rate of return—per cent 





Net railway 
operating income On investment 
Year (millions) after depreciation 
Bos is) nS eaIes Sine MEIER $ 748 "3.26 
MRI ia955, Rah SAAS isd 8 620 2:75 
OOO a accdedleid iets 3 arte aorwrns 852 MY ij 
Pie a a5 ha FRR are ws RS 1,106 4.71 
LO CSI ga rane ena 1,360 5.272 
BIO cies otnsug eke aaihe edclwo 1,485 6.30 
oe p sshd ea eter Eston 998 4.28 
POM ores See a udrningioes sas 682 2.93 
|S 1 ea eed a 589 2.55 
5 oC I ee ee 373 1.61 
1 Rn aa er he ear 590 2.54 
I ad cee greene 1.252 5.24 


* Based on investment at beginning of 1947. 





Net railway operating income in 1947 totaled $748 
million, about one-half of the amount earned in 1942, 
the year of peak net earnings during the war. 

Based on property investment after deducting ac- 
crued depreciation and amortization, the rate of return 
in 1947 was 3.32 per cent. This was less than that 
of any years since 1940, excepting only the 2.75 per cent 
earned in 1946. It compares unfavorably also with 
the following annual averages for previous five-year 
periods of heavy traffic, as follows: 1941-1945, 4.97 
per cent; 1926-1930, 4.76 per cent; 1921-1925, 4.20 


per cent. 
Receiverships and Trusteeships 


At the end of 1947, 52 railroad companies operating 
23,250 miles of road were in the hands of receivers 
and trustees. .This was 13 less than at the end of 1946, 
when 35,933 miles were similarly situated. Of the 
total number in the hands of the courts in December, 
1947, two Class I and four smaller roads were in the 
hands of receivers, while 15 Class I and 31 smaller 

(Continued on page 240) 
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RAILROADS BUY OVER $2% BILLION IN YEAR 


Manufactured products purchased reached almost $2 billion, 
with orders for new equipment totaling nearly $700 million 


























By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Associate Editor, Purchases and Stores Department 











ee oe any year since records have been kept. Orders for 
1947 Railway Purchases new equipment during the last three months were one 
of the main factors in bringing the total to this new 
high, although the other items also rose appreciably 
during this period. Fuel and rail led this upward 
parade, while crosstie buying dipped considerably. 


Large orders for new equipment featured Class I 
railroad buying during October, November and De- 
cember. (Figures in thousands, subject to revision.) 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































**Oct.,'47 Nov.,’47 Dec.,’47 prone tty Inventories as of the first of October, the last date 
Equipment* ...... $ 70,895 $ 81,509 $ 79,067 $ 691,175 
poss" in cette ret Mee ot aries Annual Purchases of Equipment, Class | Railroads 
Qo soe material.. 95,241 87,068 90,028 1,083,428 Year$ Year§ 
“manufacturers ..$183,758 $188,562 $187,312 $1,966,874 -1980---- +--+ » ‘Ba Seepseenmonnnien E4043 
LL 63,801 64,311 64,886 675,835 eer S068 .....:...:0..... Se 
csrand total -.....% $247,559 $252,873 $252,198 $2,642,709 RU, Moers ay 5,857 ae oh ae irae: 325,000t 
<9 ee 4 | Sree 66,850 Bcc axne cra’ Gates 248,000¢ 
., Amount placed on order es casey cues 35,696 8S ous Ca wngwsias 255,000 
Subject to revision ees 240,594 BE Ss sevens cas 320,100 
ss os enue 194,153 | Berea: 629,510 
Pp ar? : DR iv gsaciecteves 74,006 NE e655 ca ceoth ane 691,175* 
reliminary estimates by Railway Age place the total 7 acitiihieiis Minnie 
volume of railway buying for last year at $2,642,709,- fe see — of orders _ mew locomotives and og’ a 
000, a sum greater than that spent by the railroads in " Sockeean: Gulls Sad qhuead te service davies 1900 Gad 1503. 
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During the past year heavy consumption of manufactured articles (exclusive ? 
of fuel) has kept pace with purchases, actually exceeding them in August 
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Heavy purchases of Diesel-electric locomotives brought equipment outlays to a new high 




























, 
2 for which figures are available, were down for the that this volume of inventories was due in the main 
/ first time in many months. However the dip was to unbalanced inventories and high prices. Only a 
y nothing about which to get alarmed. few said that inventories on their road represented 
1 It is interesting to note that most of the purchasing an actual: rise in the physical volume of articles on 


agents answering a Railway Age questionaire stated hand. Thus, although this was the big year as far 





1947 Purchases of Manufactured Goods (Excl. Equipment and Fuel)* 


Twelve Month Totals '47 




















December '47 Compared to 
Other Months '47 (000) And Other Years 
Month Amt. % Change Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
January.......... $101,789 + 6 $109,973 - 2 BE ais aiaie scahornisis $811,509 +57 
FOMURLY «00560605 92,196 +17 108,656 _ Re 833,476 +53 
DROEONS coc cs ces 104,313 + 4 99,867 + 8 ee 866,985 +47 
Serer 115,189 — 6 112,863 - 4 | a rere 1,024,697 +24 
REY bce eos boaters wo ae 109,506 -—2 107,053 +1 ta Se 1,017,249 +25 
WOMB Sa conse 106,048 +2 108,245 1: Se 1,017,402 +25 
evsavnanss - 1,275,699 
1947 Purchases of Rail 
December '47 Compared to Twelve Month Totals '47 
Other Months °47 (000) And Other Years 
Month Amt, % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
| bE 9 a $7,810 +69 | ae ae eee rares $8,114 +63 1 $52,234 +96 
| February........ 7,109 +86 1), Sa erieas 7,710 +71 : 55,647 +84 
i re 6,855 +93 September...... ‘ 7,199 +83 i.) rr eee 60,074 +70 
3 SI eee 6,843 +93 CCTOUEE a. 6 6.50550 11,024 +20 Rs <ojeewiermmaas 75,763 +35 
DG ic dod sesere oie 7,050 +87 November........ 13,130 +1 Co a ere 77,038 +33 
| [a eeeere eee 6,459 +104 December........ 13,204 cee fre 65,302 +57 
) >. | 102,508 weiere 
1947 Purchases of Crossties* 
December '47'Compared to , Twelve Month Totals '47 
Other Months °47 (000) And Other Years 
Month Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year™" "OES Amt. % Change 
CO ae $7,179 —30 Weds as cies neice $8,256 —39 WOME iictreicmicercace $49,494 +81 
February....:... 6,704 —25 i re 8,996 —44 oo) ee 63,153 +42 
Je 7,930 —37 September....... 7,074 —29 eg. OEE 83,402 + 8 
a a. haere 8,819 —43 oo ‘ 6,598 —24 85,202 + § 
LT eee 8,165 — 39 November....... ; 6,855 —27 77,389 +16 
GRO ais Saieaic eeu ars 8,174 —39 December....... ‘ §,013 bias 88,478 +1 
89,763 Sane 
1947 Purchases of Other Material* 
December '47 Compared to Twelve Month Totals '47 
Other Months '47 (000) And Other Years 
Month Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
JAQNAPY.0.4.5.. .'6 6's $86,800 +4 IRIN ha) 8ias S34 Wave $93,603 -4 BE a ieee kets $709,781 +53 
PODIMEIY. 66.0.005% 78,383 +15 a 91,950 — 2 rte 714,676 +52 
DEQ 55 566-405 67050 89,528 + September....... 85,594 + § See 723,509 +50 
2 eee 99,527 —10 CO eee 95,241 —- § ee cic naccere 863,732 +25 
i 5: Ae ea 94,291 — 5 November........ 87,068 + 3 oe eee 862,822 +26 
POMC C2 sik cous cca 91,415 -— 2 December........ 90,028 selon Re Sis iaaiasind scars 863,622 +25 
os eee 1,083,428 ahalee 
1947 Purchases of Fuel* 
December '47 Compared to Twelve Month Totals ’47 
Other Months '47 (000) And Other Years 
Month Amt, % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt, % Change 
JARNEEY sais s2's% 50 $58,490 +11 ee $48,482 +34 DS Oe $349,765 +93 
February, .....3... 54,612 +19 | 55,529 +17 i eee 426,335 +59 
March RG cos eae 57,447 - +13 September....... 55,124 +18 Pas haecsone 527,296 +28 
2 | a eae 51,486 +26 October... . Seveee 63,801 + 2 aan 585,832 +15 
MO ac .eiew hes " 51,490 +26 November........ 64,311 +1 ees vx ardowarera 555,153 +22 
JUNG Sy een aee eke 50,177 +29 December....... . 64,886 seem pe 553,153 +22 
ree 675,835 as 


* November and December, 1947, figures are preliminary estimates and 1947 totals are subject to revision. 
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as the total purchases by the railroads are concerned, 
they actually have no more material on hand than they 
have had at times in the past. 


So goes inflation. 





does point though to the fact that the next year, with 
business still good, should be another banner year in 
the dollar volume of railroad buying. 





1947 Total Purchases (Excl. Equipment)* 


December '47 Compared to 
Other Months °47 (000) 


% Change Month 
+ 8 Ee ee 
+18 | aa 
+7 September 
+4 BCtODET 60006 sees 
+ 8 November ee 
+11 December 


Twelve Month Totals "47 
And Other Years (000) 





January 1, °47.... 


1947 Inventories of Rail? 


October '47 Compared to 
Other Months '47 (000) 


ae 


, Change Month 
— 36 |) 
—21 [ser en 
~—20 PEE oc iois'e way 
—16 September 
-—7 IQCLODET 6. 6:60-3:06 


October '47 Compared 
to Other Octobers (000) 


Year 
Octber 1, 1941.... 
942 








1947 Inventories of Crossties] 


October '47 Compared to 
Other Months 47 (000) 


% Change Month 
— 5 | 
— 9 [ee eee 
—i4 A ee ee 
—18 September 
—11 DORDIETs «- 3:00.06 4 


October '47 Compared 
to Other Octobers (000) 


Year 


October 1, 1941... 
_, eee 





January 1, °47.... 


1947 Inventories of Other Material7 ' 


October '47 Compared to 
Other Months °47 (000) 


% Change Month 
+18 er 
+14 
+65 
+ 8 September 
+ 35 IDEs sis secures 





October '47 Compared 
to Other Octobers (000) 


Year 





January 1, '47.... 


1947 Inventories of Scrapf 


October '47 Compared to 
Other Months "47 (000) 


% Change Month 
—32 SUD sys sku seas 
—29 | ere ae 
—50 PASSE os 60's o0:0-0 
—24 September 
—33 eo a ae 


October '47 Compared 
to Other Octobers (000) 


Year 
October 1, 1941... 





1947 Inventories of Fuel? 


October '47 Compared to 
Other Months ’47 (000) 


% Change Month 
+34 J 
+31 [eres 
+28 0 eee 
+31 September 
+20 Cr. ee ee 


October ’47 Compaied 
to Other Octobers (000) 


Year 
Octobe: 1, 1941... 





January 1, '47.... 





1947 Total Inventoriesf 


October °47 Compared to 
Othe: Months '47 (000) 


% Change Month 
+14 Ds seu sacks uss 
+10 SMD ai<\'o'seu saw ee 
+7 ! 
+ 5 September 
+ 3 


October '47 Compared 
to Other Octobers (000) 


Year 


ee 


* November and December, 1947, figures are preliminary estimates and 1947 totals are subject to revision. 
t October, 1947, figures are subject to revision. 
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THE RAILROADS FINANCIAL POSITION BRIGHTENS 


With more physical property and less debt, they are encouraged by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s recent disposition to allow earnings to improve 


By C. B. TAVENNER 
Assistant Managing Editor 





The railroads’ financial houses have not been in such 
good order for many years. A majority of the roads 
that were forced into receivership or trusteeship dur- 
ing the great depression of the Thirties have been or 
are about to be returned to corporate management. 
The amount of property behind railroad stocks has 
been increasing steadily, particularly since the begin- 
ning of the recent war. The carriers’ fixed charges 
have been slashed by the processes of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s “wringer”; by their purchase, 
in the open market, at a discount, of their own interest- 
bearing securities. frequently relatively high-interest- 
rate junior issues; and by the retirement of callable 
issues or the substitution of new low-interest issues 
for others carrying higher rates. By additions of new 
equipment and property betterments, particularly in 
the past two years, the railroads have added to their 
assets, financing these investments either with wartime 
earnings or on the partial-payment plan, obligating 
future earnings. 

All of these circumstances have produced and are 
producing greater equities for owners of railroad 
stocks, but the market’s appraisal of those equities 
continues to be discouragingly low. In the eyes of 
private investors, seeking security and a dependable 
return when they risk their funds in an enterprise, 
railroad securities, especially railroad stocks, continue 
in low repute, despite the rising ratio of assets to 
capital obligations, and industrial securities continue 
to be regarded with much more favor. 





Tables in this article were prepared by Edith Stone, Railway 
Age’s librarian, and by Barbara Brokaw. 


The movement of the average price of railroad 
stocks over the past 20 years has failed to reflect the 
increase in total property investment during that 
period, or the even more rapidly increasing aggregate 
of uncapitalized assets—that is, the difference between 
the net capitalization (the total amount of stocks and 
bonds in the hands of the public) and the total property 
investment, which includes fixed plant and equipment, 
material inventories, and cash on hand. 

The amount of railroad capital stock outstanding 
has remained relatively constant throughout the two 
decades, ranging from $6,756 million in 1927 and a 
maximum of $7,212 million in 1929 to 1946’s $7,014 
million. The substantial decline in net capitalization 
that has occurred in this 20-year period, in other 





New Issues of Railroad Securities Offered for Sale in the 
United States} 1934-1947 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


Railroad Total all Railroadas 

Year Bonds Stock total industries per cent of 
total 
eee $176,423 $176,423 $397,240 44.4 
1900 «..<<,. 126,03 eras 126,031 2,331,630 5.4 
ae 793,618 $3,838 797,456 4,571,670 17.4 
ee 344,257 asits 344,257 2,309,524 14.9 
Co 54,873 ees 54,873 2,154,664 2.5 
49099"... 185,474 233 185,707 2,164,007 8.6 
TORO coe 323,912 ae, a 323,912 2,677,173 12.1 
196) ..... 366,313 366,313 2,666,887 13.7 
i) 47,72 47,726 1,062,288 4.5 
LC 5 ee 161,179 me 161,179 1,169,692 13.8 
Ce 609,010 350 609,360 3,201,891 19.0 
0 ee 1,453,517 504 1,454,021 6,010,985 24.2 
1G a 98,519 igh 98,519 6,744,108 10.4 
1947"... 228,144 228,144 4,581,864 5.0 





*10 months total. 
t Compiled by Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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Though net operating income increased, railroad security prices did not reflect the improvement 
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Representative Equipment Note Issues in 1947 


(a) Margin for rate variation up to 34%. 


















Max. % of 
Term. Equipment Interest 
Road Amount Years Cost Covered Cost, % Sold to 

Atlantic & East Carolina.............. $323,939 9-5/12 100 2.75 Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem 

Bango: & Aroostook..............0++- 700,000 10 71 2.40 Worcester County Trust Co., Mass. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland............ 1,000,000 2 64 4. Annuity funds administered under pension systems of 
pot Commonwealth Edison Company and gub- 
sidiaries 

Eecanaba & Lake Superior............. 80,000 5 100 4. Stockholders of road 

High Point, Thomasville & Denton..... 40,000 ~ 20 (a) (b) 

ne eee é 628,000 10 75 1.75 National City Bank of New York 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. . 400,000 5 89 1.6 First & Merchants Nat’l Bank, Richmond 

ee Sy ee ee eas 5 10,000 10 82 3. M. C. Foster, Troy, Mo. 


(b) Unknown. Note to be issued when equipment is ready for delivery. 






























Representative Equipment Trust Issues Sold in 


ee ee 


oe RS Pr 1948-1962 3,750,000 2 
eens BNI S56 5 5 ss ccwndsss ss 1948-1957 2,300,000 1% 
1948-1957 1,800,000 1% 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Ser. E...... 1948-1962 3,450,000 234 
Chicago & North Western............. 1948-1957 4,650,000 134 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville...... 1948-1957 2,800,000 2 
Chicago, Mil., St. P. & Pac., Ser. Z..... 1948-1957 6,000,000 1% 
Ser. AA... 1948-1957 2,240,000 1% 


1948-1962 1,020,000 2% 


Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha......- 
1948-1957 1,560,000 1% 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Tex. Pac., 

OSD ES eee ees ee ‘1948-1957 1,700,000 1% 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Ser. F 1948-1957 2,800,000 28 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Ser. L.. 1948-1962 2,220,000 2 
Se Sees eee ers ee 1948-1957 5,440,000 1% 

1948-1957 6,850,000 2 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Ser. D.......... . 1948-1960 3,600,000 2 
SS ee a a re 1948-1957 1,200,000 2 
AN Solana snkuaseee aie 1948-1957 2,500,000 2 
Illinois Terminal, Ser. C............... 1948-1957 1,030,000 2 
ee SS, Sa eer 1948-1962 2,700,000 2% 
Kansas City Southern, Ser. H.......... 1948-1957 1,760,000 2% 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas..... cckses chen s 1948-1962 3,900,000 2 
Missouri Pacific, Ser. HH............. 1948-1957 8,700,000 1% 
New York Central..........c.sesseees 1948-1957 9,400,000 2% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 1948-1957 1,000,000 1 
1948-1957 1,350,000 1 
1948-1957 3,800,000 1% 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 1948-1962 5,265, 2 
1948-1962 5,955,000 36 
1948-1962 7,500,000 2 
1948-1962 2,820,000 2% 
*New York, Ontario & Western........ 1948-1957 2,600,000 3 
Penneyivania, Ser. BR. .ccccccccccenies 1948-1962 14,970,000 17 
i Re een ee 1948-1962 11,025,000 2 
Seaboard Air Line, Ser. A.........2005 1948-1957 3,000,000 1% 
aa 1948-1962 4,500,000 2 
Southern Pacific, Ser. V......csccescses 1948-1957 11,400,000 2 
| ea ae 1948-1957 14,500,000 2% 
WY ARUBIG DEOLVIRIG. icc wicca. ss0se nae 1948-1952 3,000,000 134 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Ser. M......... 1947-1957 1,680,000 1% 
eee ees 1948-1957 2,940,000 14% 
eee . 1948-1957 3,940,000 1% 


1947 


Sold to Banker 


Int. SEE 

Road Maturity Amount Rate % Price Cost Purchaser 
Alabama Great Southern, Ser. J........ 1948-1957 $1,520,000 1% 99.278 1.64 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Ser. S.............- 1948-1957 3,310,000 2 99.401 2.12 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
iy ee ay 1948-1957 5,650,000 1% 99.276 2.02 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
SS, Saree 1948-1957 6,110,000 2 99.309 2.14 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

OSS eee 1948-1957 5,600,000 2 99.07189 2.19 Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., et. al. 
1948-1957 2,840,000 2% 99.6191 2.20 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


99.52 2.44 Harris, Hall & Co,, et al. 
99.08 2.51 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
99.219 1.67 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
99.273 1.64 Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 
99.219 1.65 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
99.852 1.78 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
99.545 1.84 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
99.5192 2.09 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
99.5407 2.82 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
98.945 1.96 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
98.52 2.30 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

99.1405 2.04 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
99.5799 1.96 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
100.5673 2.29 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

98.57 2.04 First Nat’l Bank of Chicago 


99.107 1.68 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

99.265 2.27. Halsey Stuart & Co., et al. 

98.357 2.38 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 

99.2799 1.89 Halsey Stuart & Co. 

99.54 2.09 First Nat'l Bank of New York, et al. 
99.2599 2.13 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 

99.3705 2.13  Mercantile-Com. Bank Tr. Co. of St. Louis, et al. 
99.403 2.13 Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 

99.2183 2.17 Stroud & Co. 

99.3544 2.22 Harriman, Ripley & Co. 
100.5567 2.01 Harris Hall & Co., et al. 

99.129 2.13 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 

99.161 2.04 Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 

99.532 2.22 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 

99.059 1.81 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 

99.442 1.98 Nat'l City Bank of Cleveland, et al. 
. -0599 2.06 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 


.67 2.20 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler-Stroud & Co. 
98.817 2.43 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
98.639 2.71 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
98.20979 2.77 Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 
Par rms SS 

99.209 1.99 -Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 

99.079 2.26 Salomon B.os. & Hutzler, et al. 

99.52 1.84 Shields & Co., et al. 

99.1699 2.24 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 

99.76 2.05 First Natl’ Bank’of N. Y., et al. 

99.42 2.37 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 

99.817 cass Super ee ico, 

99.419 1.62 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 

99.1561 1.67 Mellon Nat’] Bank & Trust Co.-Union Bank of Com- 


merce 
99.419 1.99 Harriman Ripley & Co. 


* Originally noted in January 4, 1947, Railway Age Statistical Table of Equipment Trust Issues. Due to postponement of delivery dates from first 
four months of 1947 to January 1-July 1, 1948, maturity date of the issue was changed from 1947-1956 to 1948-1957. 












words, has been almost entirely in interest-bearing 
obligations, of which the amounts outstanding ranged 
from 1927’s $11,380 million through the 1930 high of 
$11,880 million to the $8,495 million reported in 1946, 
the decrease in 1946 under 1930 being 28.5 per cent. 
Moreover, the quality of these interest-bearing issues 
has been improved considerably, as a whole, because 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in authorizing 
new issues, has been increasingly rigid in requiring 
the establishment of substantial sinking funds to care 
for maturities without renewing the whole in- 


debtedness. 
It has been possible for the carriers to increase their 
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property investment while reducing their capitaliza- 
tion, especially their funded debt, only because the 
owners of the railroads have put the greater part of 
their earnings back into the properties rather than 
taking out their profits in the form of dividends. 
Within limits, of course, this procedure is good busi- 
ness—a normal feature of the operation of the free 
enterprise system—but the urgent needs of the rail- 
roads for capital have led to its excessive use, to the 
detriment of the stockholders’ interests and at the cost 
of the enduring health of the industry. 

Railroad managements find themselves the victims 
of a dilemma, however, when they undertake to ex- 
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Boston & Providence.........26.cceeee 
CRTIET EN Ol GBOEINO co os 50.6 bse .sid.0s ais 00s 
Central OF TER FRR . 66.5 ciccicns oes seee 418 


Mileage Mileage 


Road 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.......... 7,650 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf........ S eheneta 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf........... on 
ay on Re ee eee 29(c) 
Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana.... .... 
Rock Island, Memphis Terminal...... 

Rock Island, Omaha Termina]........ 
Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern.... 
St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line.... .... 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic......... 530 
PROT Os 05.0% 5.6 506s wea 24 

Florida Hast Coast:........ic.ese0ce ene 575 

Coe ean gl cli) i 408 

Georgia, Florida & Alabama............ Saets 

Meridian & Bigbee River............... 50 

po es ST a 365(g) 

OTN A CIIC ino 0 5.6 5:0 0.0 6 2s 65 9050.5 0% 7,037 


Boonville, St. Louis & Southern....... 
(GEG Cae) Ce eee 


Ly Cae ye ches 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Corp. in Nebr... ; 
Wathier G SOMENCIN 56 icc cee cs csccee 







New Orleans, Texas & Mexico........ 191 
Asherton & Gulf............. a 32 
0 ee ee ae 18 

Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western..... 146 
Houston North Shore.............. islets 

Houston & Brazos Valley............. 37 

International-Great Northern......... 1110 
Austin Dam & Suburban...... ee) laters 

New Iberia & Northern.............. 104 
Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern......... Sige 

Orange & Northwestern..... Bags leurs 62 

eS Ste) 18 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico....... 606 

San Antonio, Southern..........:..00. 45 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf.......... 317 

San Benito & Rio Grande Valley...... 116 

SEINE OID a Stas nla bcs G6 a eie wsrsse s 42 

New Jersey & New York..........cccee6 39 
New York, Ontario & Western.......... 547 
New York, Susquehanna & Western..... 120 
RIO Gare SOUCHETE «6... ose cee caase 172 
NEN aan Bing 355555 4K oa se ee rere 0 45 407 
Smoky Mountain...........0. area wibielee 31 
PN AIA ERLE URTRBEMR oe nce o/c ie) aumtciotacoies6ys-4) 0's <0 57 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine...... 42 
WIMEOTINIE CODE ON oc io sis ccoidis osc ecveces 1,051 


WC VV MUEIN oc ccs cass sicss ce cutse 


operated 


owned 


(a) Operated by the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


(b) Changed to trusteeship June 19, 1940. 
(c) Yard tracks and sidings. 

(d) Changed to trusteeship April 21, 1941. 
(e) Operated by Seaboard Air Line. 

(f) Changed to trusteeship July 12, 1944. 


Date of 
receivership or 
trusteeship 


Aug. 5, 1938 


Dec. 19, 1932(b) 
Oct. 


31, 1939 
June 
Oct. 31, 1933 


Long term 
debt in hands 
of public 
$2,170,000 
51,056,467 
48,944,519 
255,047,600 


None 
8,170,000 
4,000 
11,453,600 
None 
None 
None 


18,427,880 
3,816,000 


1937 2,800 
Sept. 1, 1931(d) 56,949,308 
Oct. 19, 1929 »253,919 
Nov. 7, 1931(f) 175,000 
June 15, 1933 00,000 
Feb 14, 1947 None 
Apr. 1, 1933 351,687,414 
June 1, 193 23,000 
Dec. 1, 1937 1,699,000 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
May 1, 1933 None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
Apr. 1, 1933 40,615,900 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
May 1, 1933 None 
May 1, 1933 None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
Apr. 1, 1933 45,517,935 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
Dee. 1, 1937 None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
May 1, 1933 278,606 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
May 1, 1933 - None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
Dec. 1, 1937 None 
June 30, 1938 1,022,960 
May 20, 1937 36,906,197 
June 1, 1937 13,065,430 
Dec. 16, 1929 2,728,000 
May 5, 1938((i) 9,216,000 
Mar. 20, 1947 None 
June 25, 1923 None 
Feb. 8, 1930 None 
Dec. 2, 1932(j) 35,317,585 
Sept. 15, 1935 None 


Capital 
stock 

in hands 

of public 
$3,668,800 
None 
11,652,800 
128,892,512 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
10,800,000 
705,800 
37,500,000 
13,382,441 


350,000 
154,639,600 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
859,800 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
366,400 
58,114,043 


1,113,000 
17,032,700 
7,500 


(g) Operations ceased Sept. 1946, coincident with strike of train and engine service employees. 


(h) Yard switching tracks. 
(i) Changed to trusteeship July 21, 1944. 
(j) Changed to trusteeship October 1, 1944. 


Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1947 


Total 

securities 

in hands 

of public 
$5,838,800 
54,779,897 
60,597,319 
383,940,112 
None 
8,170,000 
,000, 
11,453,600 
None 
None 
None 
18,427,880 
14,616,000 
708,600 
94,449,308 
21,991,081 
1,675,000 
812,725 
350,000 
506,327,014 


None 
41,475,700 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
45,517,935 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


278,606 « 


None 
None 
None 
None 
1,389,360 
95,020,240 
13,334,530 
3,658,300 
18,296,300 
None 
1,113,000 
52,350,285 
7,500 


Receiver’s 
or trustee's 
certificates 

in hands 

of public 
None 
$3,615,840 
None 
10,089,960 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
600,000 
None 
1,188,655 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
418,944 
None 
25,700 
None 
None 
None 
12,734 
None 
9,500 





Principal 
amount of 
obligations 
in default 

as to 
principal 
and/or 
interest 
$2,170,000 

51,056,467 
48,731,000 
161,238,600 

None 
None 


4,000 
11,453,600 
None 
None 
None 
18,427,880 
3,816,000 


2,8 
45,000,000 
8,253,919 
175,000 
500,000 
None 
334,665,500 
23,000 
1,699,000 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
44,927,700 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
1,022,960 
35,598,546 
12,345,608 
2,728,000 
9,216,000 
None 
None 


None 
35,071,585 
None 


Note:—The effort has been made, in the above table, to list only those securities of bankrupt carriers which are actually in the hands of the 


investing public—and to exclude securities of one carrier held by an affiliated carrier. Where securities are held by other railways not affiliated with 
the issuing company, however, they are included in the above list as publicly held. Owing to the complexities of some corporate structures, the 
decision as to the fact of public or other-cacrier ownership has perforce, in some instances, been arbitrary. The puipose has been to give a general 
picture of the public stake.in bankrupt carriers rathec than a comprehensive tabulation of legal obligations. 





holders. 


tion. 
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paid, or to be in prospect, no new equity capital can be 


tricate themselves—and the owners of the properties 
they manage—from this predicament. 
capital investment cannot be curtailed—in fact, they 
must be made on a larger scale if a fully efficient and 
sufficient system of railroad transportation is to be 
restored and maintained—and earnings are not great 
enough (and should not have to be) both to support 
the entire expenditure for plant improvement and to 
meet the legitimate dividend expectations of stock- 
If all earnings are paid out in dividends and 
none turned back into the properties, on the other hand, 
the railroads’ earning power will suffer because their 
undernourished facilities and service will become more 
inadequate to meet the public demand for -transporta- 
If, instead, inadequate dividends continue to be 


Additions to 


obtained to supplement the earnings going into the en- 
largement of the properties. 
There is a solution, of course. 
situation the prescription is a dose of rate increases 
that will yield somewhere near an adequate and legally 
approved rate of return. 
remedy—the only one that promises to effect any 
worthwhile improvement in the railroads’ standing 
with equity investors—is an implementation of the 
national transportation policy that will provide the 
basis for a revival of investor confidence in the sound- 
ness of railroad equities by providing machinery to 
keep revenues, and profits, in line with expenses. 
Since the passage of the Transportation Act of 1920 
—which was the occasion for the recognition by Con- 
gress of the government’s obligation so to administer 


For the immediate 


For the long term the 
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Capitalization and Investment 
All line-haul railways (Thousand dollars) 


Net capitalization Total property 


in hands of public investment 
TOD Mes 8 Se a eo en ae rere re $18,136,691 $25,508,956 
1 RE ea ee ee 18,510,583 25,885,717 
IDES Sen secauws dhadundesohow 18,679,707 26,492,266 
Pe Toco week cone sbucsubcscee 19,065,626 26,955,633 
Ith <setesahanaeson soe sanae 18,941,460 26,825,723 
[tn ahasesbshhbaies aseGhues> 18,893,459 26,736,597 
is neve seehobebsaeeseshous 18,830,912 26,523,279 
[Te occcuweees ahokesssmneee% 18,652,491 26,330,441 
RN rs rad ere aun 18,342,297 26,213,132 
Petey <Sossoesawabaaesssarenee 18,335,887 26,298,254 
DEE. ohse Nees bn de ssdebes a4 ous 18,319,003 26,451,665 
Pt cbksench sees beh oe ¥4.< 17,987,983 26,389,394 
Po Sc LGC ks bab be wse panes 17,698,158 26,423,592 
[i  waGbhen skeabonhonsaees 17,629,613 26,641,144 
EAS eo 17,568,203 26,940,418 
EE ee ere ee 17,314,559 27,309,369 
[oS 22.0 cco ssoaeehasanes none 16,754,982 27,957,307 
SS SE ae ate a eee 16,276,000 28,213,434 
eS eS ers toe 15,667,000 28,580,775 
Ee ea Re Ine 15,508,976 28,839,495 





Receiverships and Trusteeships Established in 1947 
Long Term Debt Capital Stock 


Mileage in Hands of in Hands of 
Name of Road Operated Public Public 
Missouri & Arkansas ........ 365* None $350,000 
Smoky Mountain ........... 31 None 75,000 
Total two companies .... 396 None $425,000 





* Operations ceased September, 1946, coincident with strike of 
train and engine service employees. 





Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 


(Figures to 1946, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended 
December 31, 1946. Figures for 1947 Compiled by Railway Age) 


Miles of road 
operated by 
receivers or trustees 


Netchange No. of roads in 
during year charge of receiv- 
in miles of ers or trustees 


Year ended at close of year road operated at close of year 
pS | ee 40,81 ag 192 
oo See 37,856 - 2,963 169 
ee 0,47 - 7,380 151 
| Sree 18,862 -11,614 28 
ee 12,745 — 6,117 94 
lo on 9,853 — 2,892 71 
i Le 4,178 — 5,675 52 
.) ae 2,497 - 1,681 45 
i 2 1,475 - 1,022 27 
[eee 1,185 - 290 27 
eee 1,323 + 138 28 
ee 796 ~ 27 26 
SOD sivisiv'n a's 3,971 + 3,176 34 
_ , PERE 3,926 - 45 29 
1908. 9,529 + 5,603 52 
| Ae 10,530 + 1,001 fe 
| ee 5,257 - 5,273 39 
, | hee 4,593 - 664 39 
ol) ere 9,786 + 5,193 oe 
1913 16,286 + 6,500 49 
. Bea 18,608 + 2,322 68 
(| 30,223 +11,615 85 
| 37,353 + 7,130 94 
Dec. 31, 1916... 20.5. 34,804 — 2,550* 80 
a 17,376 -17,428 82 
| 19,208 + 1,832 74 
| See 16,590 — 2,618 65 
SPDs sic os-e ou 16,290 - 300 61 
lee 13,512 - 2,778 68 
ee 15,259 + 1,747 64 
rare 12,623 — 2,636 64 
Ls Sere 8,105 — 4,518 61 
Lo ie 18,687 +10,582 53 
i eae 17,632 - 1,055 45 
i027 ...... 16,752 - 880 40 
ee 5,256 —11,496 33 
1 ee 5,703 + 447 29 
i. See 9,486 + 3,783 30 
Ae 12,970 + 3,484 45 
(eee 22,545 + 9,575 55 
ee 41,698 +19,153 78 
ee 42,168 + 470 80 
1) eo 68,345 +26,177 87 
Se 69,712 + 1,367 91 
ae 70,884 + 1,172 109 
See 76,938 + 6,054 109 
Lae 77,013 + 75 108 
1940 75,270 - 1,743 103 
.,. ae 69,859 ~- 5,411 91 
| ae 66,904 - 2,955 87 
|, Soe 64,758 — 2,146 82 
are 50,497 -14,261 76 
| re 39,714 -10,783 72 
| TRS 34,389 - 5,325 65 
he 24,200 -10,189 54 


* Represents decrease for six months. 
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the affairs of a regulated industry that its economic 
health will be unimpaired and beyond question—the 
railroads never have been allowed in time of peace 
to earn 6 per cent on their investment. In its fear 
that some unusual combination of favorable circum- 
stances might once allow the carriers to earn more 
than enough to meet their bare minimum necessities 
the commission has so limited their revenues that on 
the average their earnings generally have been below 
the subsistence level. The stated purposes of the 
national transportation policy, therefore, have never 
been realized. 

So long as the boom period of the Twenties lasted, 
the mileage of railroads in bankruptcy was relatively 
small, railroad stocks commanded good prices in the 
markets, and 75 per cent of the stock issued was pay- 
ing dividends. But by 1933 the percentage of stock 
yielding dividends had dropped to 31.1 and the mileage 
in bankruptcy had increased more than 700 per cent. 

Prices of railroad and of industrial stocks had 
dropped with equal precipitancy from their boom-time 
highs, but the parallel ended in the early Thirties. 
Equities of unregulated industries then became more 
attractive, as profits began to be reported in some 
volume, and the markets’ appraisal of these equities 
improved. In the next five years the average price 
of industrial stocks increased $101 a share, while the 
average price of railroad stocks in 1938 was less than 
it was in 1932 (though there had been an intermediate 
rise, at one point amounting to $23 a share). By that 
time, of course, there were 77,000 miles of railroad in 
bankruptcy, and earnings of all railroads were at the 
rate of 1.6 per cent per annum on the depreciated 
property investment. The appraisal of the markets 
was clear; the lack of a system to make the purposes 
of the national transportation policy effective was 
clear—and the credit of the railroads had suffered 
correspondingly. 


The Picture Ten Years Ago | 


The picture was gloomy in 1938. Railroad equip- 
ment and facilities were not fully utilized, and many 
people were saying that they never would be needed 
again. The railroads were obsolescent, it was said; 
they were on the way out, following the canal and the 1 
stagecoach, and the nation’s transportation needs were ( 
going to be met in the future by the truck and the ( 
airplane. Most railroads could not expect to pay I 
dividends because their stock was watered, it was said, t 
or represented investment in unproductive facilities. I 
The introduction of the streamlined passenger train ( 
had brought some light into the darkness, but the rela- fe 
tive financial standing of the industry had never been € 
lower. i 
In the decade since 1938 all facets of the railroad 1 
financial picture have changed for the better—except e 
one. The industry’s capacity has been taxed by war 
and postwar traffic to the very utmost, and the com- 


plaints and congressional investigations have been not i 
of over-development but of inadequate facilities. Public P 
appreciation of the railroads’ contribution to the win- c 
ning of the war and of their basic importance as an d 
agency of transportation has been vastly enlarged. c: 
During 1947 alone 14 railroads representing 11,535 e 


miles of line were removed from bankruptcy proceed- 
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ings and returned to corporate management, while only 
two roads, with a total of 396 miles of line were placed 
in the hands of the courts. As the year closed 54 
companies were in the hands of trustees or receivers, 
representing 24,200 miles of line. This total, the 
smallest since 1932, is in process of further substantial 
reduction, as consummation of other reorganization 
plans long approved, and long delayed by litigation, 
appeared imminent as the year ended. 

The current greatly improved capital position of 
the railroads already has been outlined. The percent- 
age of stock outstanding on which dividends are being 
paid is close to double the 1938 figure. At the end of 
1946 the total property investment was $28,839 million, 
against which the net capitalization outstanding was 
$15,509 million, including $7,014 million of stock and 
$8,495 million of funded debt. The investment in 
property not. represented by securities was $13,330 
million, or $190 for every $100 of stock. Annual fixed 
charges of Class I roads, which had been $659 million 
as recently as 1942, were down to $469 million by the 
end of 1946. According to every variety of statistical 
comparison, then, except one, the railroads’ financial 
position in 1947 was much sounder than it had ever 
been since the Transportation Act of 1920 was enacted. 

The one exception, of course, is the market’s ap- 
praisal of the worth of railroad equities. Though the 
statistics for the line-haul railroads show property in- 
vestment of $290 for each $100 of stock outstanding, 
the average market price of 20 leading railway stocks 
in December, 1947, was less than $49 a share. (At the 
end of gloomy 1938 the same average was $31.70 a 
share.) The market’s appraisal is not based on poten- 
tial values not readily realized. The market’s ap- 
praisal is based essentially on consistent ability to earn 
a profit and pay dividends. The market at the end of 
1947 still was showing its doubt that, after labor is 
paid, and fuel and supplies are bought, and the tax 
bills are met, there will be adequate and dependable 
net earnings left over with which the railroads can 
finance improvements and pay dividends. 


Encouraging Happenings 


There were favorable developments in the offing 
that were not foreseen in 1938. There were favorable 
developments that actually occurred in 1947, and in- 
dications of more to come in the near future, that add 
brightness to the railroads’ prospects as they enter 
the new year. The most significant of these develop- 
ments is the evidence that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is giving of a new attitude toward its 
duty to foster the railroads’ welfare in the public inter- 
est. In 1946 months dragged by, after major wage 
increases were effected, before the commission grudg- 
ingly authorized rate increases to offset the additional 
expense in part. But in 1947 an interim adjustment 
of freight rates was authorized within a few weeks 
after the institution of the higher wage rates which 
impelled the railroads’ Ex Parte 166 rate increase 
proposal, and in permitting that interim: increase the 
commission pointedly stated its understanding that its 
duty clearly includes attention to the railroads’ finan- 
cial welfare. In addition, of course, the commission 
evidenced its new attitude by approving passenger fare 
increases, by a substantial interim rise in mail trans- 
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Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Trusteeships, 1876 to 1947 


Roads Taken Roads Taken 

Roads from Re- from Re- 
Placed in Receiver- ceivership or 
ship or Trusteeship Trusteeship* 


No.of | No.of “No.of | No.of 
Year roads Miles roads Miles Year roads Miles roads Miles 


6,662 30 3,840 1911.. 5 2,606 13 1,386 
3 * 3 12 661 


Roads 
Placed in Receiver- ceivership or 
ship or Trusteeship Trusteeship* 








20, 143 11 3,914 
1881.. 5 110 29 2,617 1916.. 9 4,439 26 8,355 
1882.. 12 912 16 867 1917.. 19 2,486 20 
1883.. 11 1,990 18 1,354 1918.. 8 3,519 11 

: 710 AC 244 «68 
1885.. 44 8,836 22 3,156 1920.. 10 541 7 380 
1886.. 13 1,799 45 7,687 1921.. 14 1,744 11 4,173 
1887.. 9 1,046 31 5,478 1922.. 12 4,330 15 6,151 
1888.. 22 3,270 19 1,596 1923.. 10 2, 218 8 637 


11,368 6 638 


1891.. 2 2,159 21 3,223 1926 6 88 12 12,852 
1892.. 36 10,508 28 1,922 1927 6 924 5 142 
1893.. 74 29,340 25 1,613 1928 1 19 4 209 
1894.. 38 7,025 42 5,643 1929 3 634 5 562 
1895.. 31 4,089 52 12,831 1930 4 4,752 2 1,048 
1896.. 34 5,441 58 13,730 1931.. 19 5,195 2 102 
1897.. 18 1,537 4 6,675 1932.. 13 11,817 8 394 
1898.. 18 2,069 47 6,054 1933.. 18 21,222 2 298 
1899.. 10 1,019 32 4,294 1934 1 81 2 40 
1900.. 16 1,165 24 3,477 1935.. 16 29,018 5 436 
1901.. 4 73° («17 1,139 1936.. 4 3 122 
1902.. 5 278 20 693 1937.. 23 1,937 2 179 
1903.. 9 229 «13 555 1938.. 9 6,194 8 290 
1904.. 8 744 «13 524 1939 3 4 401 
1905.. 10 3,593 6 679 1940 6 3.675 
1906.. 6 204 8 262 1941 1 25 9 5,031 
1907... 7 317 6 114 1942 4 961 7 2,230 
1908.. 24 8,009 3 138 1943 3 23. 6 394 
1909)... 9 12 2,629 1944 t are 8 13,096 
1910 7 735 «(17 1,100 1945 1 96 5 10,833 

1946.. .. tT 7 4,832 

1947.. 2 396 14 11,535 


* Prior to 1938 these figures covered foreclosure sales only. 





Railroads Removed from Receivership or Trusteeship During 1947 


Mileage 

Name of Road operated 
PRR re Pt Sani ie le. 22 snare wd eildvacabretn erase 959 
Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago role e. sheiprebevaaeainecatas sree 

Louisiana & Missouri River .............-..2...20.02. ee 

Denver & Rio Grande Western ................00ceeees 2,366 
Denver & Salt Lake Western ..................00000: a 

Hlohoken Mantifacttivere: 2... 6 occ ce ccccncccvcveseeves 


Biiceesmwn Go UGIOWINE: oo. s. 6 ok a Sacise Wen doeedeenee 14 
DRM R PR URIDC TN AANIINE Oooo sie b oc arcin wic: dlp ieyedivwaicd,d oe wane 15 
New York, New Haven & Hartford .... 05.0.0 000000000. 1,838 
Hartford & Connecticut Western ...............00000: Senta 
CHIEU SEVIS ei oian sis sia IS ows dicere bewsbeccretimeeien 
Providence, Warren & Bristol ............. senalheas ochre eaten 
Pittshure, Shawintit @ oNOLNGH? .. 8 o6 60icns wae we so giesiaies 123 
te TEOUIS- Gall  PPAMETSOON og ees vw vcs ciciliceocuwieedesteeeese 4,645 
St. Louis Southwestern & Affiliated Companies ........... 1,575 
ES ANE ede Paul OPC Een ee ee A Ce ry eee pe ee 11,535 


* Removed from trusteeship in 1946. 





portation rates, by increasing express rates, and 
particularly by handling with relative expedition the 
hearings and arguments attending the disposition of 
the general freight rate-increase proceeding. Such 
heartening developments, if long continued, cannot help 
but further improve the railroads’ ability to enlarge 
their facilities to meet the national need for economical 
and efficient transportation and, at the same time, their 
ability to compensate with reasonable regularity and 
adequacy the owners of the capital who have provided 
those facilities. 

Tables accompanying this discussion show the rail- 
roads’ activities in 1947 in issuing new securities— 
that is, equipment obligations and debt refunding— 
and the progress made in extricating properties from 
reorganization proceedings. 
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Among the leading issues of bonds marketed during 


the year were the following: 

In December the Grorcia Ramroap & BanKING Com- 
PANY was authorized by the I. C. C. to issue at par a 
promissory note for not exceeding .$900,000 to. evidence a 
loan of a like amount, the proceeds to be applied to the 
retirement of $944,000 of 4 per cent debentures, due Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, and to pledge such debentures for the pro- 
posed note. 

In August the Battimore & OuI0 was authorized by the 
I. C. C. to pledge and repledge all or any part of $75,000,- 
000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds, $45,000,000 of 
Southwestern division first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
and $63,031,000 of 30-year 434 per cent convertible bonds, 
which it may reacquire and hold uncanceled, as collateral 
security for short term notes. The pledge or repledge is 
to be made and, if required by the payee, to be maintained 
in the ratio of not exceeding $125 of bonds, at the pre- 


vailing market price at the time of pledge, to each $100 . 


face: amount of notes. 

Also the commission authorized the B. & O. to pledge 
and repledge all or any part of not exceeding $36,798,000 
of Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & West Virginia Series A 4 
per cent refunding-mortgage bonds, and $122,639,000 of 
Series G, J, K, and M refunding and general-mortgage 
bonds, which it may reacquire and hold uncanceled, as 
collateral security for short term notes subject to similar 
conditions. 

In January the Bessemer & LAKE Erte was authorized 
by the I. C. C. to assume liability for $12,000,000 of Series 
A, first-mortgage bonds, which the same decision author- 
ized the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie to issue. Also 
approved was a selling price of 98.8099 and accrued in- 
terest for the issue with a 2% per cent interest rate, the 
bid of a syndicate headed by Halsey Stuart & Co., which 
had» ‘been accepted subject to commission approval and 
which will make the average annual cost approximately 
2.92 per cent. The proceeds provided funds for the pay- 
ment of existing indebtedness of the P E., in- 
cluding a $9,930,000 bond issue which matured January 1. 
The new bonds were dated December 1, 1946, and will 
mature December 1, 1996. They will be redeemable at 
105 and accrued interest to and including November 30, 
1951, the redemption price decreasing gradually there- 
after until it reaches par on December 1, 1993. 

In October the Cutcaco Great WESTERN was author- 
ized by I. C. C. to pledge not exceeding $437,000 of first- 
mortgage Series A 4 per cent bonds and $548,000 of gen- 
eral income mortgage 4% per cent. bonds, now held in its 
treasury, as collateral for a note or notes to be issued. 
The bonds are due January 1, 1988, and January 1, 2038, 
respectively. Proceeds of the loan will be used to par- 
tially reimburse the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
to which the C. G. W. owed $5,600,000. 

In April the GaLveston, Houston & HENDERSON was 
authorized by the I. C. C. to issue at par not exceeding 
$1,672,000 of guaranteed serial collateral notes, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to be applied to the retirement of a 
like indebtedness to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. As collateral security the applicant has been author- 
ized to issue and pledge $2,801,500 of a 4 per cent Series B 
first-mortgage bonds, then pledged with R. F. C. At the 
same time, the commission authorized the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and the International-Great Northern to 
assume liability for the notes. The road borrowed $1,672,- 
000 from the South Texas Commercial National Bank, 
Houston, through: the issuance of these notes, maturing 
semi-annually in amounts ranging from $72,314 on Octo- 
ber 15, 1947, to $95,792 on April 15, 1956. 

In April the Gur, Mose & Onto was authorized to 
assume liability in respect of its proportionate share of 
the principal, interest and sinking fund installments of 
$40,312,000 of Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
2% per cent Series D refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds; to assume liability in respect of its propor- 
tionate share of the principal, premium and interest of 
$47,000,000 of Kansas City Terminal first-mortgage bonds ; 
to assume liability of not exceeding $2,093,800 of Kansas 
City, St. Louis & Chicago first-mortgage guaranteed 414 
per cent bonds; to assume liability to pay $29,220 of cou- 
pons matured on Chicago & Alton refunding-mortgage 3 





per cent bonds; and to issue a promissory note or notes 
for $30,233,350 to evidence a bank loan of that amount. 
The notes were issued without competitive bidding. 

_ In November the JACKSONVILLE TERMINAL was author- 
ized by the I. C. C. to issue $4,000,000 of Series A first 
mortgage 33@ per cent bonds, the proceeds of which are to 
be applied toward the redemption on January 1, 1948, of 
the following securities: (1) $100,000 of first and general 
mortgage 50-year 5 per cent gold bonds; (2) $2,400,000 oi 
Series A refunding and extension mortgage 5 per cent 


. gold bonds; (3) $1,100,000 of Series B refunding and ex- 


tension mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds; and (4) $400,000 
of Series C refunding and extension mortgage 4%4 per 
cent bonds, all of which are due July 1, 1967. The bonds 
are callable at prices ranging from 105 to-107%4. The new 
Series A bonds are dated December 1 and will mature 
December 1, 1977. They were sold, subject to commis- 
sion approval to the First Boston Corporation and 
associates at 100.32, the average annual cost to the road 
will be approximately 3.36 per cent, and will be redeemable 
on or after December 1 at prices ranging from 103% to 
and including December 1, 1957, decreasing gradually each 
six years thereafter to 100% to and including December 1, 
1957, and thereafter at par, with accrued interest. 

In November the Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL was 
authorized by the I. C. C. to pledge and repledge to and 
including June 30, 1949, $511,000 of first mortgage 414 per 
cent gold bonds as collateral security for notes. 

In April the Macon, Dustin & SAVANNAH was author- 
ized by the I. C. C. to extend from January 1, 1947, to 
January 1, 1972, the date of maturity of not exceeding 
—- of its first-mortgage 40-year 5 per cent gold 

onds. 

In February the Missourt-KANsAs-TEXAS was author- 
ized by the I. C. C. to (1) issue a $5,000,000 promissory 
note to the Republic National Bank of Dallas, Texas, to 
evidence a loan of like amount; (2) to procure the authen- 
tication and delivery of $10,000,000 of Series F prior-lien 
mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds and (3) to pledge and 
repledge from time to time all or any part of the Series F 
bonds as collateral security for the note. The note, to be 
issued at par, was to bear interest at the rate of 234 per cent 
yearly payable in 22 consecutive quarterly installments of 
$175,000 each, starting December 31, 1947, with the re- 
maining $1,150,000 payable 3 months after the final in- 
stallment. Proceeds are to be applied toward the purchase 
from time to time of the outstanding first mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds of the old Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
and/or the prior-lien mortgage 5 per cent, 4% per cent 
and 4 per cent bonds of the road as the latter may deem 
feasible. 

In September the Missourr Pactric was authorized by 
the I. C. C. to extend the maturity date of not exceeding 
$500,000 of first mortgage bonds of the Iron Mountain of 
Memphis from August 1 to January 31, 1965. 

In March the Norwich & Worcester, a lessor of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, was authorized by 
the I. C. C. to issue $1,800,000 of Series B first mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds, the proceeds of which were to be 
applied toward the retirement of a like principal amount 
of Series A 4% per cent first mortgage gold bonds which 
matured March 1. The bonds were sold to Adams & 
Peck at par with a 4%4 per cent interest rate and will 
mature March 1, 1967, being callable meanwhile after 
March 1, 1948, at prices ranging from 105.04 to and 
including March 1, 1951, to par after March 1, 1963. 

In October the ProvineNce & Worcester, also a lessor 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, was authorized 
by the I. C. C. to issue not exceeding $1,500,000 of Series A 
first-mortgage 434 per cent bonds, the proceeds of which 
were to be applied to the retirement of a like amount of 
first-mortgage 4 per cent bonds, due October 1. The 
Series A bonds, secured by a new first mortgage, were 
dated October 1 and will mature October 1, 1967. Thev 
were sold to Adams & Peck and H. Hentz & Co. at 100.51 
with an average annual cost of approximately 4.71 per cent. 

In November the I. C. C. modified the above order to 
permit this road to retain the premium received by it on 
the sale of $1,500,000 of first-mortgage Series A 434 per 
cent bonds and to apply %40 thereof on each interest-pay- 
(Continued on page 222) 
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Herewith in tabular form is a record of the install- 
ations of communication facilities which were placed 
in service during 1947 on the railroads in the United 
States and Canada. These facilities are of such a 
varied nature that no unit of comparison can be applied 
to all forms of the construction, and, therefore, there 
is no basis to compare the overall volume of construction 


in succeeding years. 


One of the big items in communications work is to 
rebuild pole lines, and in 1947 about 5,481 mi. of such 


lines were rebuilt, which is an increase over 


the 4,686 


mi. rebuilt in 1946. A point of interest, however, is 
that the bulk of this work, 3,890 mi., was done on rail- 
road-owned lines, whereas only 475 mi. of lines owned 
jointly with other than railroad companies were re- 
built, as compared with 1,283 mi. rebuilt in 1946. The 
reason for this is that the commercial communications 
companies are relinquishing ownership or joint owner- 


ship of pole lines on railroads, and are adopting beam 
radio for transmission of message traffic between im- 
portant cities. The railroads, on the other hand, must 
continue the ownership and maintenance of pole 
lines because radio is not yet practicable for com- 
munication locally to numerous intermediate offices. 
Another long-standing gage of new communications 
construction has been the annual installations of new 
copper line wire. The fact that only 4,687 mi. of new 
line wire were installed in 1947, as compared with 
9,491 mi. in 1946, however, is not a true indication of 
a corresponding reduction in the activity of adding new 
telegraph and telephone circuits. 
percentage of the additional circuits for printer tele- 
graph and long-distance telephone service between 
distant cities is obtained by modern electronic equip- 
ment known as carrier, by means of which high-fre- 
quency currents can be superimposed on existing line 


COMMUNICATION TRENDS DURING 1947 
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Nowadays a large 



















Centralized Traffic Control Completed in 1947 


Railroad Location 
PAE IA | pT OR 
ane aIAn, POE. FO CAMO s 6.6 ook. cnet e icnnes 
AGRE csanindesewcken es AO Bg 9 5 base eto sires heise ae 
M.-P: 19 to Me; BP. 205.0. 6.05050 
UE EO | Ga «ee 
Bec sss oneaw anes Wamesit, Mass. to Lowell..............---055 
Re cusvs ave a's wie Sees wlene Ee IE | ee 
Oy Serer Ig RO eG) ae 
ASCO a okctivcewe tans Sewell, W. Va. to Macdougal................. 
Johns Creek, Ky. to Beaver Jct................ 
Pen Rays COUONVO PAIN soc bocce cco ees e sels 
Beaver Jct., Ky. to Martin....... coy 
Os aS ea er Clintot, ind. tO MyAMBVINC. ...0..0.. ccc ceenss 
C5 ee TR c ss. wear jd FU So 
Caldwell, Kan. to El Reno, Okla............... 
1s Sie Wsieen cae. Sa Binghamton, N. Y. to Chenango.......... ee 
Ss Be Oise oci sakes Minter, Ti. 00 PIMA VI ecco ccc ci cccec es ees's 
Murphysboro, ee 
LS Wea Gsesesee sean sg Central City, Ky. to Pond..............200006 
Mas ETI so io0ssceaiw occ srsreeee DOyle, TEV. CO SUTRWUCETY «cc ccccc cesses sane 
WRG Bais idd es asniceetaety Little Rose, Ark. tO Benton. ..........-200008 
Pleasant Hill, BRO tO Pi Pat. 2.5 ccc e ence 
Almont, Ark. to Briark. . ORE any Aen seaper 
Texarkana, Ark. (addition). . Ee ee ee 
Gre Bs sseds. oc es B. M. Siding, Tex. to Edmonds 
Westover, La. to No. Baton Rouge 
es He ie sc xen Chattanooga, Teme 00 PUNE, GO... eke ces 
1 a Ae ee PLCMIIE, CHG EO LAUD 5 occ cscs cect cesesee 
DNR WW e58 o's GAS Sales Vera, Ohio to Clare.............. 
Phoebe, Va. (addition)........... 
Bla piroieicisis cles ieee seo ewere Helena, PEORE CO GAtEIBON osc ces cece sean 
a OL eee Sleeper, Mo. to Springfield........ 
Jasper, Ala. to Birmingham....... 
eS a Lewisville, Ark. to Gertgude...... 
WONT. 6 sais e soe ses U.S. Jet., Ky. to Flatrock........ 
Wit Binks cas .....Harmon, Ohio to Kemery........ 


Brewster, Ohio to Wellington..... 


Ae eis on acral Sens ate LaGrande, Ore. to Huntington.... 
CONTROLLED AUTOMATIC BLOCK 

With Hand-Throw Switches 
C. M. St. P.. & 


hame, N. D. to Marmath....... 
CONTROLLED MANUAL BLOCK 
en Hand-Throw Switches 
SRN re Niles, Cal. to Stockton... ........ 
CONTROLLED SIGNALS 
With Power-Operated Siding So 
Si Adhictecassesece oes Hamlet, N. C. to Savannah, Ga... 


MMMM hare cosas clits a. ig ehaicictnigiaus erble oleae wiaele os 
re ee eae mipewieieneone 
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rs axes Selby, S. D. to Mobridge......... 
McLaughlin, S. D. to Hettinger, N. D.......... 


Legend: In ‘“‘Miles of Road” column: s single track; d =double track. 


oe) 


1,694. 2s 1,378 
75.9d 


Number of Signals 





Miles of Number of Power 
Road Levers by Levers Signals 
47.4s 28 14 42, 
42.2s 48 17 47 
2.0d 5 3 9 
2.58 1 a 2 
6.0d 11 5 7 
3.3d 53 48 40 
Poae 3 Ss 3 
26.28 15 7 29 
11.0d 30 9 38 
12.0s 19 8 19 
5.0d 
8.0s 14 8 20 
.0s 6 _ 7 
123.0s 81 30 113 
87.63 33 14 56 
106.58 36 17 52 
4.9s 10 4 10 
7.7d 
8.3s 2 7 
42.88 24 12 36 
14.18 16 ae o 
105.08 50 23 98 
22.0d 17 11 19 
22.58 24 10 30 
3.6s 4 2 7 
ae | 1 1 
26.5s 19 8 28 
10.4s 15 6 27 
86. 6s 78 29 56 
40.03 24 9 29 
91.5s 71 34 133 
4.7d 
i 1 1 1 
46.0s 50 24 72 
54.8s 49 26 68 
9.7d 
41.7s 44 Zi 61 
25.0s 8 3 11 
14,3s 27 il 30 
4.5d 
7.0s 3 3 
50.0s 44 14 43 
100.0s 87 38 147 
21.18 66 2 26 
92. 2} 74 68 
14.5s 16 
62.0s 55 72 
248.0s 130 65 223 
536 1,810 





Number of Number of 
Intermediate 
Controlled Automatic Manufac- 
Signals 


22 
28 
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Railroad 


rr 


209 ORP 


m 


a 


ee 
jeove 


age 
N. 


U. P.. 


Totals.... 


eee eerste seese 


se eee ese esese 
eevee 
ee es 
ey 


Lecuueseacehnnene Pocatello, Idaho... 


Location 


East St. Louis, Ill.... 
Chicago 


eee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee) 


San Francisco, Cal 
EOS ON a a rn 
RR TT Ns Coin cc cnincnnesvencees 
Mechanicville, N. Y...... N 
Toronto, Ont 


ey 


ee 


Atlanta, Ga. (terminal) 
Ss errr ere 
Ludington, Mich 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Manitowoc, Wis 
Kansas City, Mo.... 
Galesburg, Ill 


ee ey 


ee ay 
ey 
Ce ey 
er 


a) 


ed 


Corte eee eeeereserereresesees 


New York . ee ‘ccasness eines hunas 
— Ctty, N. J.; 

allas, Tex....... UGE Cue ae sac eu wae 
 Gardenvii, N. ¥ 
D Y. (westbound hump) 
| acon hump) 


Cee reer eeeseseeseere 


Peete reese ersesereseeeee 
eee essen 
eer eeseee 


Peer eee e sees sess seeseesseee 


an Ind (freight classification yard)... 
Seattle, Wash......... i 
Columbus, Ohio. . 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 





ENO. ca 5 kiasaiacd on ea shee oes 
Richmond, Va......... 

oe Ce bekeheces tk 
PROROSNSR., osc acctose pea es pehene eae 
WURDE, BUA 6 ok cccnws peescsnteoslanees 
Baltimore, Md.......... Leiesaeeos eee 


Permanent Installations of Yard Communication Placed in Service During 





1947 





No. of No. of 
Loco- No. of | Remote Space or Frequency 
motives Fixed Control Inductive Manufacturer Allocated 
Equipped Stations Stations Equipment of Equipment by F.C. C. 
3 1 1 Space Comco 158.79 mc. 
10 2 Ye Space Bendix 160.65 me. 
16 2 3 Space Bendix, Railway 
Radiotele- 
phone, Inc. 159.45 me. 
6 1 1 Space ix 161.37 me. 
10 1 1 Space Bendix 161.37 mc. 
5 2 oh Inductive U.S.&S.Co. ...... 
5 1 1 Space G. R. S. Co. 160.11 me. 
4 3 pis Space Northern Elec- 
tric Company ...... 
6 2 2 Space Bendix 161.19 me. 
2 1 a Space G..R. S. Co. 160.89 mc. 
6** 1 ; Space Bendix 160.11 me. 
es 1 R Space Bendix 160.11 me. 
oa 1 se Space Bendix 160.11 me. 
15 1 1 Space Bendix 159.69 mc. 
15 3 . Space Bendix 160.23 me. 
161.43 me. 
61.85 me. 
15 2 3 Space Sperry and Galvin 161.61 me. 
13 6 1 Space Sperry, Galvin 161.61 me. 
and Belmont 159.33 me. 
6 ae 4 Space Bendix 160.83 me. 
10 1 1 Space Bendix 160.29 me. 
2 1 ne Space Bendix 159.21 me. 
10* — a Space Westinghouse 158.85 me. 
So 1 Space Westinghouse 158.85 me. 
7 1 1 Space ae 159.93 me. 
4 1 ‘ Space G. R. S. Co. 160.41 mc. 
= 1 si Space G. S. Co. 158.79 mc. 
4 1 ‘ Space G. R. S. Co. 161.61 me. 
4 1 ae Space G. R. S. Co. 158.79 me. 
5 1 - Space G. R. S. Co 161.67 mc. 
a 1 1 Space Bendix 161.13 me. 
3 1 bic Inductive U.S. & S. Co. Sts eas 
3 1 Ss Se SA ne Te 
4 1 3 Space Bendix 161.97 mc. 
9 2 2 Space RRT, Inc 159.33 me. 
1*** ys 998 ac 86S ines 160.17 me. 
9 1 pace RRT, Inc. 159.33 mc. 
\ cence ee Soren isms. 6% 160.17 me. 
7 1 1 Space Comco 160.17 mc. 
7 2 - Space Comco 159.33 me. 
1*#** Bs S  ypyeeiees ee 160.17 me. 
5 1 5 Space Bendix 158.67 me. 
158.43 me. 
7 2 Space Bendix 161.29 me. 
Motorola 161.41 me. 
247 51 30 


Legend: *=tug boats; **=ferry boats; *** =automobiles; **** =dispatch points. 








A modern printing telegraph machine and network switchboard 
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New Circuit Miles Derived in 1947 by Superimposing 
Carrier on Existing Line Wires 


New Mileage of 
Long-Distance New Mileage 


New Mileage 
of Printing 









Telephone of Telegraph Telegraph 
Railroad Circuits Circuits Circuits 
Aa aS. F. isees 601.0 617.0 re 
oe “< are 8 ewwae ee 
id) 4 CS 2,058.0 Biot sok Sos 
ae 2,747.0 6,939.0 890.0 
SOc cikcuee nas aGsw wes os 2,148.5 2,536.8 4,861.9 
Gay A dC ee ae 1,090.0 a re 
[CREEP bssaeeass  -senae cas 1,101.0 
Rok A. & 2 eae 980.0 aes aos 
ORES ee eee 307.0 Saas ibaa 
Ee oo Oe ee 349.4 eT 
a Re ee ean 239.7 ene 456.5 
3 | SA ae ae 102.0 pine Saas 
Oy Oa ¢ See Ssaaw 2,120.0 ieee 3,694.0 
Sh SERS 431.3 slew ais wees 
| eee Reiss ais “an 182.4 suisse ieee 
4 See ey i 692.0 172.0 ee 
M. ye ee ee ee 94.0 aeieee 253.0 
N.2.G E. of Buffalo) . sie 582.9 Seis 425.8 
SERN iicasacceess 464.5 Siena casa 
Be of i. as 604. . 283.4 
OG CS, ae . ope ae 238.5 
it ee eens 125.9 pas ae 
LS") See eeey oe 104.0 a er 
Dp ucbhtks Go wes awebuus aS RS aos 3,177.0 
BR aes Wi cn inc aos 6 ies eis O00 3... bnwes wares 
i: eee Jun ene 364.0 Sees oe 
See een 329.8 Saas, - “stews 
i Se oe epee 676.0 oe ee 
Oy SSeS aes se 55 eos bees 5,800.5 
T. & P.. TT ey. 755.0 waters ee 
W. M... sos iacine aietatee's 167.0 Bayes ~ 
WINE snares osoee sae seces pane 301.0 ee 
Totals LevEwene -+. 20,884.0 10,565.8 21271.1 
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wires, During 1947 a total of 52,720. circuit.miles were 
obtained on the railroads by the installation of these 
carrier systems. 

In 1947 telephone train dispatching was installed on 
2,192 mi., an increase over the 1,590 mi. of 1946. A 
total of 18,299 mi. of circuits for long-distance tele- 
phone service were placed in operation during 1947, as 
compared with 25,348 mi. the previous year. An ex- 
planation of the decrease is that the 25,348 mi. for 
1946 was a very high annual figure, resulting in part 
from work planned during the war and carried over 
into 1946 for completion. 

In spite of several discouraging factors, the instal- 
lation of radio and inductive systems of road train 
communication was continued actively during 1947, 
five projects, including 36 locomotives, 36 cabooses and 
14 wayside stations, being equipped and placed in ser- 
vice. Also, similar radio and inductive communica- 
tion systems were installed in yards and terminals—a 
total of 38 projects, including 247 mobile units and 51 
fixed units, being completed. This is a big increase as 
compared with similar construction in 1946. 

As applying to certain types of yards and freight- 
houses, several roads have applied unusual systems of 
talk-back loud-speaker communication systems, this 








New Mileage of Telephone Train Dispatching and Long- 
Distance Telephone Service 
Miles of New 


New Mileage of Long-Distance 
Road Dispatched Telephone 











Railroad by Telephone Circuits 
Bee Or cco a ewcscsaicewcecvers  eemee 778.5 
GEG ew pesca ageeweenees: we reae 1,403.4 
BM se ccsintecctecurrenecieewe, "caren 2,058.0 
Se tds sania an cast wear S aisles 331.0 3,251.0 
Se aaa ee acre a ce Ra cacselaeriaiess 165.7 2,684.5 
Ne a ce Siicic Sela aeeswe.e 24.2 90.0 
CRM eae SoS eKtctseeecees - “sectors 1,112.0 
CT eso ectsadeecewase ° neste , 
ere OO cacincasdcisceaeee 8 — aicvesie 1,470.0 
1D. EE ae eres LA nn re 
Res Gre WES croc cc wciedioewe cates 166 —tsCsé ms wnt 
Ne ae atcceeawewns i eee 239.7 
RAIS e ENS tmcnhclcneasiwe i scieaia 102.0 
G. 326.0 2,120.0 
K. S76 82 hates 
K. 145 £8 | ieee 
L. 23.0 963.0 
M. St. P. oe Whedbee  ' walete 40.0 
Dee KOR RKeCenensioee 8 wider 619.9 
WOROS POINON oo occ os os ccc cscnecs 4900 8 ~ Wee 
PRD Lakes ecwcicseaeesces i «teed 64.0 
Sect catwnssaraccedaecis” “wees 815.0 
SRA occa eaeweeee Ne,  — «ieiaiend 364.0 
SOMME A eckccgccawadecesces $$ «eben )..  “eermetere 
CANES Ie Waive siniscewceeseess fi ne oe 
PREG Olie c casileecesiesioncGes  . hess 83.7 
TOUR sais sie: esiecsie POC ACCC CCnE 2,192.4 18,299.6 





Comparison of Communication Plant Facilities Installed 
on the Railroads in the United States and Canada During 
1947 and 1946 

















form of construction during 1947 including 436 speakers ee sid 1947 1946 
and 34 control stations. Also in 1947 several railroads et ee... cceccacssons 3,890.6 1,839 
evidenced renewed interest in the construction of intra- a. abhi aicarees mies edna 5 (ae yee 
train telephones for communication between passengers ‘iii 7 ——— 
in various parts of a train, as well as between the en- seine at we cme tne vice: ; 
i Ne A OMEEIEEI ooo nic bs spe Sas eS 4,687.1 9,491 
ginemen and other employees. Commercially owned ..............s0cssse. 1,033.6 3,001 
Totals . 2 a See ee yee 2 
— ¥ ae New mileage of road dispatched by telephone .. 192. E 
Telegraph and Printing Telegraph Placed in Service in 1947 New mileage of long-distance telephone circuits 18,299. 25,348 
F New mileage of printing telegraph circuits .... 31,279.5 53,446 
. New Mileage New mileage of communication circuits derived 
New Mileage of Printing Di SOOT CANEIEES 6 osc os ose ec oo a score anne 52,720.9 72,161 
tities of Telegraph Telegraph 
A = as F — ae “ Loud-Speaker Systems Installed in Yards in 1947 
2 5 Sen eeeEaoeS pees No. of No. of 
BEMNER facia lactiientureassseices 3,269.0 3,269.0 : : Control _Loud- 
MS PA cada Losvdveesecuwa sine 7,969.0 2,125.0 Railroad Location Points Speakers 
Oy 2A a Soleo NCO ROTA DRS Di ere 44.0 5,790.1 CERO. cannes Richimotitls Vas <ee ote sseceve ee 3 28 
ME EON, vcceanacecwaccces  hisicdes 21 WENN Wasa a occu t.diescteatec 5 18 
eR ECR UET ES. 5c 45s osc kot ewescee | sancee 1,101.0 SN EN oiinic ove o vcercn veces 1 12 
a SD eee SEU 8 ereeeers EASAT AT st oe CAG Bends ncnnenssnes 1 88 
Oe SNe ae) | 0 SPS ieee eae SOME aishetncs OPIN reais sarentent Louisville, Ky. (Strawberry Yd.) © 2 14 
US ea ee ere i aeereeres Evansville, Ind. (Howell Yd.)... 1 1 
MRA OIING Goi) s ices lsrayeicie t1si0'5 So <ios SI86 wae RAGORHE BG ascics. 5 ca icccisebes 10 
ss A Ne Set ame 639.0 MOP kecoe oes .Osawatomie, Kan.............. 1 8 
¥. E. Se Steet Southern scc.3)s'san%% Atlanta Freighthouse, Ga....... 1 20 
G. N. (| Cr Stoo rc Simpson Yd., Jacksonville, Fla... 1 1 
SERRE So ha ches asec ieee eseee ebeees 4,115.0 Macon Yd. (Addition), Ga....... 1 6 
EM re re ie hae ct ey | ee hin 759. West Yd., Hayne, S.C.......... 1 6 
Ee Se a ee ne oe 558.8 East ¥d.; Inman. S.C... 05 6.0 1 4 
Nae Vewteaas OF BUNQIO): 0556 cats aces 1,264.2 West Yd., Inman,S.C.......... 1 2 
SINNER cS TiO ras ke Sa) <0 Gules 541.8 WEANOOEE: Sa Cin oo oh ccc cowiane 1 2 
iy pe eee eee ee 201.0 Andrews Yd., Columbia, S. C.... 1 14 
Ne AGERE SG ss acs sci cessiesiew sees | ewes 780.2 FRR ee oe sac ocsne sss 1 4 
ERIM RMI Son oa Src ViRisieleen aie ews, ascrnerece 737.9 AGRON Tae V Boe, o.n.6: 0 ss0dieie5.0:0:0 1 12 
PUEU ee MS He Se aes hinweb as cdepw. esses 2,006.3 BiGuSire sees wes Birmingham Freighthouse, Ala... 1 16 
BE ORME RES OREE oS Cseaicacesiee se. aeewet 43.0 Chattanooga Freighthouse, Tenn. 1 17 
DOMINO OOP Ae hens ocateus 212.0 Birmingham Yd. (Addition), Ala. 1 14 
IE a ch eee eve eg ae Sa) ht le 151.0 Cc. N. O. & T. P...Cincinnati Freighthouse, Ohio.. . 1 18 
PRG STAVE hase eee Sek ae 135.0 N. O. & N. E..... Meridian Yd., Miss............ 1 17 
2S Se ere ged ear ee 5,800.0 WES Dias caseacen's Chalmette Dock, La........... 1 18 
Re a aie ok oe eee See ame etaeare” _ -vermintntears 710.6 We cio viewase secs Pocatello, ldaho. <2. ok cccsess 2 86 
Totals: .as06635- eS Ee 13,511.4 31,279.5 TORRES scsectes Oe Ste tasuae an tteneee alee 34 436 
Permanent Installations of Road Train Communication Placed in Service in 1947 
No. of No. of Power - 
Miles No.of Cabooses Fixed Space or Frequency Supply 
of Loco- ot other Wayside Inductive Allocated Manu- on 
Railroad From To Road motives Cars Stations Equipment by F.C.C.  facturer Caboose 
C. M. St. P. & P... Milwaukee, Wis. KansasCity, Mo. 508.7 3 2 we Space 158.73 mc. Bendix Ax. Gen. 
Tacoma, Wash. Harlowton, Mont. 873.0 3 2 Ne Space 158.73 mc. Bendix Ax. Gen. 
D. & R. G. W.... Denver, Colo. Salt Lake City, Engine- 
Utah 830.0 11 11 1 Both 159,81 mc. Aireon = 
en. 
D.M. & I. R..... Duluth, Minn. Hibbing, Minn. 135.0 10 18 7 Inductive ...... Aireon Diesel-A.C. 
BG. ocean be oe Shreveport, La. |New Orleans, La. 312.0 9 as 6 TRGMGMING cwlicas -. tteeteee = Seewes 
POUR coici5s be Oe eA eaten Ee Oke we a a TET 2,658.7 36 33 14 
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Unit prices of typical freight and passenger cars and 
locomotives for the purchase of which Class I railroads 
arranged financing last year are shown in the three 
accompanying tables. The information was obtained 
entirely from Interstate Commerce Commission reports 
authorizng issues of notes or equipment trust certifi- 
cates, proceeds from the sale of which were applied 
to the purchase of the equipment. 

As noted in previous appearances of these tables, ap- 
parent substantial differences in prices of what seem 
to be similar types of equipment may be attributed to 
differences in the types of materials specified and the 
types and varieties of specialties. In addition, equip- 
ment ordered early in any given period of rising prices 
may cost less than similar equipment ordered late in 
the period. This was particularly true of 1947, a year 
in which material and labor costs continued to soar. 
Many of the I. C. C. reports indicated that the unit 
prices mentioned therein were based on manufactur- 
ing costs as of the date of the order and were subject 
to escalation. 





Passenger-Train Car Prices 


No. bought Type Construction Price 
8 14-room.-4 bedroom Steel $111,854 
14 bedroom-double bedroom Steel 120,000 
6 bedroom-double bedroom Steel 121,300 
7 Sleeping Steel 112,000 
15 4 comp.-4 double bed.- 
2 drawing room Steel 113,000 
5 Dining Steel 100,000 
5 Kitchen-Dorm. Steel 109,000 
4 Baggage-Dorm. Steel 80,000 
21 Coach Steel 89,500 
1 Mail-Baggage Steel 58,172 
3 Coach ; Steel 84,748 
1 Coach-Lnge.-Buffet Steel 97,332 
1 Dining Steel 125,570 
7 Sleeping Steel 112,290 
1 Obs.-Lnge.-Sleep. Steel 126,441 
1 Tav.-Coach-Dorm. Steel 126,360 
1 Dining Steel 149,880 
1 Parlor-Bar-Lnge. Steel 122,910 
1 Parlor-Obs. Steel 125,670 
6 Mail-Express Steel : 48,000 
6 Baggage-Dorm. Steel 58,800 
6 Combine Steel 84,500 
18 Coach Steel 74,900 
6 Dining Steel 80,000 
6 Lunch-Lounge Steel 75,000 
2 Dining-Lnge. Steel 75,000 
12 Sleeping Steel 79,900 





Locomotive Prices 
Horsepower or 


EQUIPMENT PRICES REPORTED IN 1947 


Freight Car Prices 





No. of cars Type Construction Capacity Price 

350 ondola steel 70-ton $4,445 
50 allast steel 70-ton 4,700 
1,000 box steel 50-ton 4,150 
1,000 hopper steel 50-ton 3,550 
500 hopper steel 70-ton 3,906 
500 hopper steel 70-ton 3,886 
1,000 hopper steel 50-ton 3,177 
1,000 hopper steel 50-ton 3,412 
500 hopper steel 50-ton 3,366 
500 hopper steel 50-ton 3,316 
1,000 hopper steel 50-ton 3,520 
1,000 hopper steel 50-ton 3,482 
750 box steel 50-ton 3,988 
500 box steel 50-ton 4,042 
1,000 box steel 50-ton 4,2 56 
700 hopper steel 70-ton 3,555 
1,000 hopper steel 70-ton 4,474 
300 hopper steel 70-ton 3,529 
500 hopper steel 50-ton 3,280 
200 box steel 50-ton 4,030 
25 flat steel 50-ton 4,120 
1,000 box steel 50-ton 3,970 
500 ondola steel 50-ton 4,451 
600 ox steel 50-ton 4,220 
500 box steel 50-ton 4,596 
500 box steel 50-ton 4,380 
300 hopper steel 70-ton 4,154 
1,000 hopper steel 55-ton 3,611 
1,000 hopper steel 70-ton 4,473 
300 hopper steel 70-ton 3,555 
1,500 box steel 150-ton 4,178 
1,500 ondola composite 50-ton 1,500 
250 ox stee 50-ton 4,030 
1,000 hopper steel 70-ton 3,941 
2,500 box steel 50-ton 4,000 
500 hopper steel 50-ton 3,280 
200 box steel 50-ton 4,030 
1,000 hopper steel 50-ton 3,550 
100 hopper steel 70-ton 4,634 
600 box steel 50-ton 4,220 
250 auto-box steel 50-ton 4,160 
500 auto-box* steel 40-ton 4,051 


* Including loading devices. 








No. bought Type Service tractive force Price 
2 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 1,350-hp. $121,634 
4 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 1,500-hp. 156,244 
2 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 1,500-hp. 142,782 
1 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 660-hp. 78,799 
4 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 2,000-hp. 201,069 
1 Gasoline 2 ES 12,165 
4 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 4,500-hp. 418,000 

10 2-8-4 oe ee 227,146 
3 2-8-4 ee 226,253 
5 2-8-4 is neo 235,672 
- 2-8-4 ——  “ ghesie 235,673 
2 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 2,000-hp. 201,069 
5 4-8-4 ass, | | Pstecets 361,010 
S- 4-6-4 = ane 353,346 
4 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp. 89,650 
4 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp. 90,174 
3 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,500-hp. 125,692 

14 Diesel-Elec. Sw. , 1,000-hp. 89,500 

11 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Pass. 2,000-hp. 204,099 
9 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Pass. 2,000-hr 217,241 
3 Diesel-Elec. B-Unit Pass. 2,000-hp 197,394 
4 Diesel-Elec. rt. 1,500-hp 149,177 
3 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Frt. 1,500-hp. 148,590 
3 Diesel-Elec. B-Unit 1,500-hp 135,465 
3 Diesel-Elec. Sw. ,000-hp 94,911 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,500-hp 129,000 

15 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 6,000-hp 612,777 
6 Diesel-Elec. Road 1,500-hp, 159,166 
4 Diesel-Elec, Pass. 3,000-hp. 293,742 

11 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Pass. 2,000-hp. 204,099 
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Revisions of alinement and grade accounted for a large per- 
centage of the construction work in progress during 1947 
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LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED IN 1947 







By FRED C. MILES 


Associate Editor 





Because the information was not available from the usual 
sources at the time of going to press, RAILWAY ACE is un- 
able at this time to publish the production figures usually 
summarized in an accompanying table. Efforts to .obtain the 
data are. continuing and if they are made available they will 
be presented in a subsequent issue. 





Rveuenetives of all types ordered in this country last 
year totaled 2,779, including 624 for export, according 
to reports received by Ratlway Age. Of the 2,155 
locomotives ordered for domestic use, 1 was electric, 
2,075 were Diesel-electric and 79 were steam. Amer- 
ican railroads placed orders for 75 steam (including 
10 ordered from the shops of the Norfolk & Western) 
and 1,950 Diesel-electric locomotives. Domestic in- 
dustrial concerns ordered 1 electric, 4 steam and 125 


Locomotives Ordered, 1929-1947 













Year Steam Diesel Electric Total U.S. Export 
1947 eS se 79 2,075 1 2.155 624 
(| ea eo 55 989 8 1,052 629 
Rr orcreraicvere 148 691 6 845 1,895 
OC ree 74 680 3 757 134 
Les 413 635 1,048 60 
eas ee 363 894 12 1,269 32 
bo | Na eae 302 1,104 38 1,444 85 
OEE 50 savcinee 207 92 13 712 85 
i re 119 249 32 400 40 
LO eee 36 160 29 225 24 
BOG ome elmcisls 173 145 36 354 56 
aera 43 77 24 536 22 
1S eae 30 60 7 97 15 
2 ere 72 37 76 185 17 
Dae ois ase 0% 17 25 0 42 7 
LL ae 5 0 12 1 
DES oie ecco secs 2 21 91 174 28 
| re 382 18 ai 421 20 
| ne 1,055 80 95 1,230 106 


~~ Note: U. S. Government purchases excluded for years 1942-1944, 


Domestic Diesel Locomotive Orders by Horsepower and 


Purchaser 
Private Car 


Diesel-electric locomotives. 


Orders placed for export 


included 127 steam, 486 Diesel-electric, 5 Diesel- 
mechanical, 2 gas-electric and 4 electric locomotives. 
The detailed list of orders was compiled from reports 
to Railway Age by railroads, private car lines, indus- 
trial concerns and contract locomotive builders and is 


believed to be reasonably complete. 


Railroads Lines and Others Total 
Horsepower 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
,000 0 1 0 0 0 1 
6,000 144 101 0 0 144 101 
5,400 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4,500 38 81 0 0 38 81 
4,050 0 0 0 0 0 
,000 17 0 0 17 9 
3,000 45 41 0 0 45 41 
2,700 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2,000 178 60 1 0 179 60 
1,500 628 227 3 0 631 227 
1,350 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1,000 684 221 18 3 702 224 
660-600 181 62 24 14 205 76 
Under 600 35 35 79 134 114 169 
Total 1.950 838 125 151 2,075 989 





For Service in the United States 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED IN 1947 











the Tractive Date of Date of 
.. Purchaser No. Type Service Weight Force Cylinders Order Delivery Builder 
Alabama Power Co... «0... .0c00s 1 = 0-4-0 Switching 100,000 15,300 22 x 18 February March '48 H. K. Porter 
GSCIR MERC OLD ticierc. 5:04 ieee sos ..' f< 0:40 Switching 78,000 15,800 20 x18 February December H. K. Porter 
Chesapeake & Ohio............... 5 4-8-4 Passenger 485,000 81,800* 274% x30 February March ’48 Lima-Hamilton 
5 4-6-4 Passenger 430,500 64,700 25 x30 February 1948 Baldwin 
3+ 0-6-0 Switching 160,000 29,400 24 x30 October May °48 H. K. Porter 
US) | EROS ates aie eeu | = Geveleieteiel ssie. shanbierare December July '48 Lima-Hamilton 
i 30 = 0-8-0 SRNR. ce iseeersy| ai wees December 1948 Baldwin 
INOETORIE Ge WVOSEETE oi os ateiriesecs os 5 2-8-8-2 Freight 582,900 126,838 25 «32 June 1948 R. R. Shops 
» F 5 _2-8-8-2 Freight 582,900 126,838 39 x32 June 1948 R. R. Shops 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.... 2 0-6-0 Switching 150,000 32,000 28 x 24 October April '48 H. K. Porter 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........... 7 4-8-2 Freight 482,000 67,125 26 x32 June March °48 American 
Export 
Adm. de Porto de Rio de Janeiro... 2 0-6-0 Switching 53,000 10,680 12 x 16 August June °48 H. K. Porter 
Argentine State Railways.......... 30 = 4-8-2 Freight 180,000 31,800 198{x24 February ........ Baldwin 
: 1S - 2G keane 180,000 29,330 20 x26 Febtuary'........ Lima-Hamilt on 
Estrada de Ferrode Goiaz......... 1 4-640 Freight : 15,100 14 .x20. November ........ Baldwin 
Franco Ethiopian R. R............ 6 2-8-2-8 Passenger . 125,000 ...... 16 x 24 January October eee 
essler 
India Supply Mission.....:....... 16 4-6-2 Passenger 217,504 30,600 204%x28 January 3rd qtr. Baldwin’ 

For Indian State Rys 33 2-8-2 Freight 123,000 20,100 16 x24 November. ........ Baldwin 
Maritrop Trading Corp 8 2-8-2 Freight 147,000 27025 18 x22 June xsinse use Baldwin 
Mozambique Railways... 10 2-8-2 Freight 149,000 29900 39 ~<28 Fae sedivissme Baldwin 
<2 SEES 1 0-4-0 Switching 42,000 7,000 15 x 14 June March '48 H. K. Porter 
Petroleos Mexicanos.............. 1 0-4-0 Switching 83,000 17,405 14 x22 February December H. K. Porter 
Republic of Colombia... .......... 3 =: 228-0 Switching 98,000 22,294 17 +x 20 February September H. K. Porter 
Usina Agua Branca............... 1- 2-6-2 Switching 55,000 9,495 12 ‘16 February November H. K. Porter 
Canada 
Canadian Pacific. ....... See ions 6. 2-10-4 Road 450,000 89,200* 25x 32 October 1948 Montreal Loco. 

30 = 4-6-2 Road 230,000 34,000 20x 28 August 1948 Canadian Loco. 
10 4-6-2 Road 323,500 45,000 22x 30 August 1948 Montreal Loco, 
=a 10 2-8-2 Freight 338,000 57,500 22x 32 September 1948 Montreal Loco. 
Pacific Great Eastern.......... ee ae Road 20,000 40,000 20x 30 March October Canadian Loco. 


+ Fireless steam locomotives. 


* With booster. 
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Railroad Orders—For Service in the United States 


Purchaser 
Akron & Barberton Belt.. 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown. ae 
Alabama, Lon wanmagad Northern.. 


Alton & Southern. 


Angelina & Neches River........ 
Apalachicola Northern......... ag 


Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay....... 
Baltimore & Ohio. ............0. 


Bangor & Aroostook............ 


Barre & Chelsea.......... beeeene 


Belt of Chicago... 


Boston & Maine......... beSeaben 


Central of Georgia........c.ccc0. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois....... 
Chicago & North Western........ 


Chicago & Western Indiana...... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 


Chicago Great Western........ 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 


.Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
SEN ere eee cam 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 


Colorado & Southern. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Delaware & Hudson............. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.... 


Des Moines & Central Iowa. . 


Detroit & Mackinac............. 


Detroit Terminal...... S 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton........ 
East St. Louis Junction.......... 
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Wheel 
Arrange- 
ment 


a 
3(A1A-A1A) 
B-B 


2(B-B) 
B-B 


St ts 
levhvohovicciceheches) 


Dr hiwy 
DIOS OO Os ty to 


Service 
0 


Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Passenger 
Switching 
Transfer 
Switching 
Passenger 
Switching 
Passenger 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Road 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Sw. 
Passenger 
Freight 
Passenger 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Passenger 
Switching 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Switching 
Passenger 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 


Passenger 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Passenger 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Freight- 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd. Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 


Type 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
‘Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diese!-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Eleg. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec, 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


eeeeee 


esses 


230,000 
230,000 


324,000 
248,000 
324,000 
250,000 


240,000 


243, 730 
241,000 
140,000 


Date of 
Order 


June 
August 
April 
February 
October 


May 
November 
November 
November 
November 
February 
February 
February 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
March 


March 
January 
January 
Dec. '46* 
January 
June 
June 


February 
November 
November 
November 
July 
November 
November 
November 
November 
Dec. '46* 
January 


December 
December 
March 
March 
March 
February 


September 
May 


April 
May 
January 


February 
November 
November 


Date of Electrical Equipment 
Delivery Engine Builder 
a a Baldwin-West. 
Jan. '48 Fairbanks, Mores-West. 
September American-G. E. 
1947 American-G. E. 
1948 American-G. E. 
aleaiea Electro-Motive 
October Electro-Motive 
April G. E.-Cater. 
1948 Electro-Motive 
1948 Baldwin-West. 
2nd atr. '48 Baldwin-West. 
Feb. '48 Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
1948 American-G. E. 
Jan. °48 American-G. E. 
3rd qtr. '48 American-G. E. 
1948-49 American-G. E 
1948 Baldwin-West. 
1948-49 Electro-Motive 
June Electro-Motive 
November American-G. E. 
March '48 —_ Electro-Motive 
May °48 Electro-Motive 
Sept. °48 Electro-Motive 
Dec. °48 American-G. E. 
Oct. °48 Baldwin-West. 
Dec. '48 Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
a Electro-Motive 

October Electro-Motive 
See Electro-Motive 
October Electro-Motive 
eee Electro-Motive 
January G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
September G. E.-Cooper-Bessemer 
March American-G. E. 
July Baldwin-West. 
June '48 Electro-Motive 
Aug. °48 Electro-Motive 
November General Electric-Cater. 
3rd qtr.'48 American-G. E 
Feb. '49 American-G. E. 
April °48 American-G. E. 
May °48 Electro-Motive 
May °48 Electro-Motive 
Feb. '48 Electro-Motive 
1947-48 Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
ist qtr.'48 American-G. 
1947-48 Baldwin-West. 
December  Electro-Motive 
September American-G. E. 
March Electro-Motive 

an. '48 American-G. E. 
March '49 =Electro-Motive 
Jan. °49 Electro-Motive 
November _Electro-Motive 
S54 oo Electro-Motive 

peels Electro-Motive 
A ee Electro-Motive 
baron Electro-Motive 
October Electro-Motive 
1947 American-G. E. 
oreawe Electro-Motive 

eset American-G, E. 

oir ise ous Electro-Motive 

Ghaisiatess Electro-Motive 
Saweee's Electro-Motive 
ceawen Electro-Motive 
Peeaoaes Electro-Metive 
phemtettee Electro-Motive 
Semis American-G. E. 
1947 American-G.E. . 
1947 Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
ist qtr.'48 Electro-Motive 
October Electro-Motive 
September Fairbanks, Morse-G. E. 
December American-G. E. 
November Electro-Motive ' 
April '48 Fairbanks, Morse-G. E. 
4th qtr.’48 Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
1947-48 Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
2nd qtr. ’48 American-G. E 
October Electro-Motive 
December’47 Electro-Motive 

arch '48  Electro-Motive 

May ‘48 American-G. 
Jan. '48 Electro-Motive 
1947-48 American-G. E. 
Jan. °48 American-G. E. 
Jan. °48 American-G. E 
Jan. '48 American-G. E. 
Feb. "48 Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
July '48 Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
Oct. '48 Electro-Motive 
saniesees G. E. — 
ist qtr.'48 American G. E 
October Electro-Motive 
Sept. '48 Electro-Motive 


ee 





DIESEL, ELECTRIC, AND OTHER INTERNAL-COMBUSTION LOCOMOTIVES 


Builder 
Locomotive Builder 


E.-Cooper- Bessemer 


2 
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Purchaser No 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.......... ‘ 3 
1 

RBar wane an Cae eat eaewets 2 
1 

10 

6 

3 

9 

1 

3 

2 

Escanaba & Lake ecu pisativexeey ot 
GOOTMIG 5565 5:6:5 5:65-4:00: Wowace of 
Georgia Northern...... os 
Grafton & Upton.... ae | 
Great Northern........ . 9 
Green Bay & Western............ 3 
Gull COnet EARS 5 sso. 0.o-vis0 a0: 6 
High Point-Thomasville & Denton. 3 
BAODORON WINE 6:5c06 5 6000000900 2 
Illinois Central........... Weber es 3 
1 

1 

PUNT OUB POTION se io foie aides se 00-8 9 
International-Great a eee 4 
Jacksonville Terminal............ 3 
Kansas City Southern............ 4 
10 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal. . 5 


Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer 3 
tf 





EO ft a 

Laurinburg & Southern... .: Sees 1 

Lehigh & New England.......... 6 

i 

4 

Lehigh Valley....e0e...... Seren es 7 

fo 2 ieeneee 

1 

18 

ae 15 

Louisiana & Arkansas............ 1 

1 

Lowville & Beaver............0.. 1 

MGING COMETAls 6.5 565 5500-60 000.5 5 6 

5 

3 

be Marianna & Blountstown......... 1 
iW OG TES eee 1 

Minneapolis. St. Paul & Sault Ste. 

BRNO sis sienna gs seis dole cea o J 

5 

8 

Minneapolis & St. Louis..... wos So 

3 

Missorl PaCHes f.636cs ess ccens 8 

10 

4 

6 

4 

4 

8 

Monongahela oe eee tor 2 

INGW Yorke Centealicsc eck ccceass 2 

12 

18 

6 

Z 

2 

A 

15 

9 

a 2 
7 
25 

A 59 
y 13 
6 

: 4 
. 24 
t; 7 
6 

t. 5 
: 6 

New York, Chicago &{St. Louis... . 

6 

1 

‘ 
New York, New Haven &jHartford. 7 

13 

t. : 2 
t. New York, Ontario & Western... 3 
Z 

f New York, Susquehanna & Western 4 
Norfolk Sout Biter sesttstiatr es 1C 

Northern Paine: «.. o.kcsseecs os 1 

7 
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ere 


PA Pe 
wDRmw> 
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SP Peep pee 


Rewwy 
G 8 6 Gum te 
WHS Pd 
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> 

s 


Dow > ww > 
Wont > 


mete 
we 
BS 


‘s 
be 


2(B-B) 
2(AIA-AIA) 
B-B 

B-B 

B-B 


AIA-AIA 
B-B 





Service 


Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight ~ 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Passenger 
Freight 
Freight 
Rd.-Sw. 


Rd.-Sw. 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Passenger 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 
Switching 
Passenger 
Switching 
Switching 
.-Sw. 
Switching 


Freight 
Freight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 


Passenger 
Freight 
reight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 
Passenger 


Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Freight 
Rd. Sw. 
Passenger 
Transfer 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Road 
Freight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 


Type 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel~Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec.. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec, 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. . 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


241,000 


248, 000 
450,420 


eeeeees 


eeeene 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
see eee 
eer eee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


Horse- 
Power 


Date of 
Order 
August 
August 
August 
January 
January 
January 
January 
anuary 
January 
September 
September 
September 
September 





pril 
September 
une 
September 
Dec. ’46* 
February 


June 


November 
March 

November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
March 

November 


June 
June 
February 
February 


February 
February 
Mazch 
March 
March 
February 
February 
March 
March 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
January 
January 
January 
January 


October 
November 
December 


Date of 
Delivery 


Oct. & Nov. 
1948 


1948 
Fall '47 
November 


3rd qtr. "48 
3rd qtr. '48 
3rd qtr. 48 
June '48 
December 
April '48 
December 


eeeeeeee 


November 
1947-48 
June °48 
November 
1st qtr. 48 
July 


September 
2nd qtr. °48 
July ’48 
3rd qtr. ’48 
1948 


Jan, '49 


Mar.-Apr.’48 American-G. E. 


Apr.-July’48 
July '48 
July ’48 
June °48 
June-July’48 


December 
Feb. '48 
ist atr. "48 
Feb. '48 
1948-49 


eeeseeee 


eeereeee 
coer eses 


194 
Mar.-Apr.’48 American-G. E. 


1947-48 
November 
ist half ’48 
ist half 48 
October 


- 1947-48 


June *48 
Aug. 48 
1948 


. Electro-Motive 




























Builder 

Locomotive Builder 

Electrical Equipment 
Engine Builder 


Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E, 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
G. E.-Cummins 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cooper— 
Bessemer 
G. E.-Cater. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cater. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
American-G. E. 
American -G. E. 
American-G, E. 
American-G. E,. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Fairbanks, Morse-G. E. 
Fairbanks, Morse-G. E. 
G. E.-Cummins 


American-G. E. 

Electro-Motive 

American-G. E. 

American-G. E. 

G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
Electro-Motive ‘ 


Electro-Motive 
American-G. E,. 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 


Baldwin-West. 

Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 


American-G. E. 
Eloctro-Metive 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Fairbanks, Morse-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
American-G, E. 
American-G. E 
American-G. E. 
Electro Motive 
Electro Motive 
Electro Motive 
Electro Motive 
American G. E 
American G. E, 
American G. E. 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Fairbanks, Morse 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 


American-G. E. 
General Electric-Cater. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
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Purchaser 


Peoria & Pekin Union 


ko Bethlehem & New 


COC e meee eraser ereresee 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia. . 


Portland Terminal 
OES EEE ee ee nee 


Ce ey 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & 


EEE Pe err 


St. Johnsburg & Lake Spe agp 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. . 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


St. Louis San Francisco.......... 


St. Louis Southwestern........... 


Savannah & Atlanta.......... .. 


Seaboard Air Line 
Southern........ 


Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle...... 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle...... 


Tallulah Falls... . 
Tennessee Central 


Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis. . 


Texas & Pacific. . 


Tidewater Southern.............. 


Unadilla Valley. . 
Union Pacific... . 


212 (70) 


ee eeeerece 


10 


) ad — 
Cnn 


OM RAN NAR AA 


'-_ 


-— ND 
DPAPWN WOO WAH AW OW Dine to Z 


3(AIA-AIA) 
3(AIA-AIA) 
3 3 aa 
4(B-B) 
AIA-AIA 
3(AIA-AIA) 
4(B-B) 

B-B 

B-B 

B-B 
3(AIA-AIA) 
3(AIA-AIA) 


3(AIA-AIA) 
4(B-B) 


eeeeeeee 


eereeere 


Service 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 

Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 


Switching 


Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 


Frt. Booster 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Transfer 
Passenger 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 


Switching 
Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Switching 


Type 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


-Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diese]-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diese]l-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 


906,000 


230,000 
140,000 
230,000 
920,000 
248,000 
248,000 
240,000 
240,000 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
weeeee 


a teeee 


eeeeee 


216,000 
244,000 


Date of 
Order 
August 
October 
April 
Dec. °46* 
Dec. '46* 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
April 
June 





September 


eeeesese 





November 
November 
June 
March 
April 

June 
August 


September 
September 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 

November 
November 
November 
February 


May 
May 
October 
April 


August 


‘October 


Date of 
Delivery 


re 
eeeoeese 


eeeneees 


evereere 
eer eeoee 
eer eseee 
eee erree 


ees eeeee 


eeesesee 


3rd_ qtr. °47 
3xd qtr. °47 
ist qtr. '48 
Jan. '48 
June 

3rd qtr. °48 
3rd qtr. '48 
3rd qtr. °48 
3rd qtr. °48 


eer eeeee 
eer eens 


re 


ee rr 


Aug. °48 
2nd atr. °48 





Railway 





Builder 
Locomotive Builder 
Electrical Equipment 
Engine Builder 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 


“ Blectro-Motive 


Electro-Motive 


. Baldwin-West. 


-American-G. E. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


~ Fairbanks, Morse-G. E. 


Electro-Motive 
American-G. E, 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E 
Baldwin-West. 


Fairbanks, Morse-G. E. 


Etectro-Motive 
American-G. E 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 

Baldwin-West. 

Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


Fairbanks, Morse-W est. 


General-Elec.-Cater. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


Fairbanks, — est. 


American-G.E. 


Fairbanks, Morse-West. 


American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 


American-G. E. 


American-G, E. 
E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Fairbanks, Mo1se-West. 
Fairbanks, Morse-Weat 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Electro Motive 
Electro Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 
American-G. E 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 


Electro-Motive 
American G. E 

G. E.-Cooper 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Fairbanks, Morse-\W est. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 

G. E.-Cooper-Bessemer 
G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
Fairbanks, Morse-G. _ 
Fairbanks, Morse-G. | 
Fairbanks, Morse-West. 


Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
Faisbanks, Morse-West. 
Fairbanks, Morse-We:'. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 

G. E.-Cater, 
American-G. E 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E 


Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 





Age—January 3, 1948 | 

















Builder 
Locomotive Builder 








Wheel 
Arrange- i Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Weight Power Order Delivery Engine Builder 
Western Maryland.............. Be dines Freight Diesel Elec. ...... 1,500 December ........ Electro-Motive 
Wharton & Northern............ 3 AIA-AIA Passenger’. Diesel-Elec. 381,000 2,000 September Early ‘48 Baldwin-West. 
Wyandotte Southern............. 1  B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 660. November ........ Baldwin-West. 
Youngstown & Northern......... 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,500 May = ..seseee American-G. E. 
* Not listed last year. 

Private Car Lines and Other Orders—For Service in the United States 
POC ot Cl a a 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 February April G. E.-Cummins 
Allan Wood Steel Co............. i Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 January ............ G. E.-Cummins 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp..... 1  B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 November ........ G. E.-Cummins 
pe Sa eeee 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 Ce errr Electro-Motive 
Aluminum Co. of Amezica........ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 70,000 380 September ........ Whit.-West.-Hercules 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 June June G, E.-Cummins 
Amalgamated Sugar Co........... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 SOO TUNG wise nero G, E.-Cummins 
American Smelting & Refining Co.. 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 300 September ........ G. E.-Cummins 

2 2B-B Switching Diesel-Elec.. 90,000 300 January Syed ehacane G. E.-Cummins _ 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co,..... i B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 40,000 142 May March ’48 _Porter-Hercules-West. 
Ashgrove Lime & Portland Cement - . ; 

BOR ees): |s1-5:5-5/s 65s sisi 9ir+ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 March _........ G. E.-Cummins 
Plame pee COs. 66 628 sa 5 scone 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 August November G. E.-Cummins 
Baugh & Sons....... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 10,000 SU TIS, sinners ee G, E.-Cummins 
Bethlehem Steel Co..... ft 8 Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 November ........ G. E.-Cummins — 
Braden Copper COs. ns0 6.2. 5s ss 5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 120,000 650 October SRE e Whit.-West.-Sterling 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160, 500 September April '48 Porter-Cummins-W est. 
Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp....... 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 July ........ Baldwin-West. 

4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 CR eee G. E.-Cummins 
ro 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 November ........ G. E.-Cummins 
Central Illinois Elec. & Gas Co.... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 April September G. E.-Cummins 
Chicago Dist. Elec. Gen. Corp..... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 November ........ Electro-Motive 
Columiiia Steel C0... jiscccces. 6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 February 1947 Baldwin-West. 
2. 6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 July ........ Baldwin-West. 
Commonwealth Edision Co....... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 a eee Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 Ce ie Serr ere Electro-Motive 
Dewey Portland Cement Co....... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 coe OS eos ce G. E.-Cummins 
Fibreboard Preducts............. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 March October G. E.-Cater, 
. . i B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 November ........ G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
General Electric Co. (Lynn, Mass., . 

WOES) 6<:5.. 63.5 ene, Pe 2 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 October okies G. E.-Cummins 
General Motors Corp., Electro- 

DAORIVE TINY 55 ooo 5 .0as 6 6530 9 850 1 B-B Transfer Diesel-Elec. 500,000 2,000 May ......... Electro-Motive 
Georgia Marble Co............... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 Cee nae nae . Electro-Motive 
Granite City Steel Co............ 2 B Switching Diesel-Mech. 50,000 190 July December Davenport-Besler-Cater. 
Great Lakes Stee] Co............. 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 November ........ Electro- Motive 
SORE POWER CO ee 5c oiois osoce c= @ 1 BB Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 TO) eee G. E.-Cummins 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co.... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 SOO PAR ta wics G. E.-Cummins 
fe ae 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 September ........ Electro-Motive 
International Minerals & Chemical , 

Boas 2S0ie a Riarieeaieett = ssl c's 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 380 August  =«s «ww oe ess Whit.-West.-Cater. 
International Ni¢kel Co.......... i B-B Industrial Electric 200,000 SIO TUG ese sce General Electric 
International Paper Co........... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 Februatry........ G. E.-Cummins 
Kaiser Co..... ORE See ene 1 AtA-A1A Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 300,000 1,500 August ........ Baldwin-West. 

Kelly Island Lime & Transp. Co... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 January ........ G. E.-Cummins _ 
re 3, O a  or  aee 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 January September Porter-Cummins-West. 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 April Jan. '48 Porter-Cummins-West. 
: : 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 40,000 142 March September Porter-Hercules-West. 
OS hess hoe te wed 2 8 Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 BOGE lve senses G. E.-Cummins 

1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 EO ree G. E.-Cummins 

s Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 November ........ G. E.-Cummins 
Z 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 September ........ G. E.-Cummins 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co...... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 Femuary ........ G. E.-Cummins 
Michigan Limestone & Chem. Co.. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 70,000 240 February ........ Whit.-West.-Hercules 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.... 1 B Switching Diesel-Mech. 40,000 150 January December Davenport-Besler-Cater. 
Modesto & Empire Traction Co... 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 April October G. E.-Cooper-Bessemet 
Le ae eee 2 Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 March 3 ......2.. G. E.-Cummins 
New York & Pennsylvania Co..... 1 B-B Switching - Diesel-Elec. 90,000 S00 Getober jw. eee G. E.-Cummins 
North American Cement Corp..... 1! B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 March __......... G. E.-Cummins 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co..... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 300 May March ’48 Porter-Cummins-West. 
Philadelphia Electric Co.......... i B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 June July G.E.-Cummins __ 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co.......... . 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 January October Porter-Cummins-West. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.............. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 Sn: sr re G. E.-Cummins 
Public Service Co. of Indiana. .... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 So oo G. E.-Cummins 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 oe re G. E.-Cummins 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 February March G. E.-Cater. 
John A. Roeblings Sons. ......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 February November G. E.-Cummins 
snemeld Sted} Co... ods eee sess i ss Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 SOO MAGE kis icici G. E.-Cummins 
OS re 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 S00” Tee AGP lovee Whit.-West.-Hercules 

1 BB Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 380 February ........ Whit.-West.-Hercules 
eo ge A Oe 1 38 Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 May September G. E.-Cummins 
MOIVSY ETOGOES COs ..6 6030 6:3 656-03 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 April November G. E.-Cummins 
Southland Paper Mills........... i B-B Switching . Diesel-Elec. 90,000 SUI So aeeeane G. E.-Cummins 
Southwestern Portland Co........ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Fle.. 130,000 SSO Oetower nce cin G. E.-Cummins 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 140,000 GOO March. csceces G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
Tavlor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 August September G. E.-Cummins 
Tenn. Coal, Tron & R. R. Co...... 2 BB Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 January ........ Electro- Motive 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 July ........ Electro-Motive 

4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 CR rr Electro-Motive 

2 AIA-A1A Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 300,000 1,500 August ......... Baldwin-West. 

1 BB Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 S50) Gelgeer wk os G. E.-Cummins 
U; Sr epeeaiinGoe. ioc 5. eae 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 a ee G. E.-Cummins 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 April June G. E.-Cummins 

1 B Switching Diescl-Elec. 50,000 Ch ve rs G. E.-Cummins 
Te: oy rs 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 February ........ G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
Victor Chemical Works.......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 January April G. E.-Cummins 
Virginia Bridge Co.............-. 1 “BB - Switching « Diesel-Elec. : 90,000 300 *January ‘August G. E.-Cumiins 
Vulcan Detinning Co............. 1 BB Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 January October Porter-Cummins-West. 


* Not listed last year. 
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Locomotive Builder 





Wheel 
Arrange- : : Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 

Purchaser No. ment Service Type Weight Power Order Delivery Engine Builder 

Weirton Steel Co... ........0000. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 January paeaweus G. E.-Cummins 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 October ..... a G. E.-Cummins 
Western Massachusetts Elec.Co... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 August November G. E.-Cummins 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co....... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 January issces ee G. E.-Cummins 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 200; Ria keke wwss Whit.-West.-Cummins 
Export 
Administracao do Rio de Janeiro.. 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 Soc uae kvecasas G. E.-Cummins 

: . 2 2B-B Switching Dipsel-Elec. 130,000 550 June re G. E. Cummins 

Argentinal State Railways....... 90 3(C-C) Road Diesel-Elec. 396,000 675 August aeeies Whit.-West.-Super. 
120 2(C-C) Road Diesel-Elec. 264,000 O75 August «sn cciccees Whit.-West.-Cater. 
27 2(A1A-A1A) Road Diesel-Elec. 300,000 1,974 August ........ G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
8 C+C-C+C Road Diesel-Elec. 300,000 1,974 August Sale G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
lad 60 AIA-A1A Road Diesel-Elec. 140,000 900 August SET ee G. E.-Cater. 
Asiatic Petroleum. .......6..000s 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 40,000 150 June May °48 Porter-Cater.-West. 
Atencingo Mexico............... t. sdccunen Svitching Diesel-Mech. 50,000 190 September December Davenport-Besler-Cater. 
Belgian Solvay POG keene 3 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 October Sh te G. E.-Cummins 
Bowater's Newfoundland Pulp & 
Paper Mills..... issih esis iesie's is 5's ° B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 SOnteper és eae ° G. E.-Cummins 
Canadian Locomotive Co......... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 190 February apes Whit.-West.-Hercules 

i 18 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 150,000 650 February. ........ Whit.-West.-Sterling 
Canadian National.............. 18 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 March’ ....... : Electro-Motive 

; : 1 B-eB Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 February May G. E.-Cater. 

Canadian Pacific. ........:..0.000 13 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 March November American-G. E. 

. . 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 November ...... nie Baldwin-West. 
Canadian Sugar Factories....... sR Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 ine Bem 8 89 A nes ae G. E.-Cummins 
Cemento de Mixcoac (Mexico).... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300. April nav Bee G. E.-Cummins 
Central Ozama San Domingo...... BO 6S 5es Switching Diesel-Mech. 6,000 250 April December a Besler- 

ummins 
Central Senado, S. A............. B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 380 November ....... ; Whit.-West.-Hercules 
Cia.Azuc. Atlantica del Golfo..... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 380 August ..... see Whit.-West.-Super. 
Cia. Decas de Santos (Brazil)..... 6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 January seu oeee G. E.-Cummins 
Chilean State Railways.......... 4 2C+C2 Road Electric 231,000 4,200 BY“ «ss nwewese Baldwin* 
Comp. Azucarera Domininican.... 2 ........ Switching Diesel-Mech. 70,000 250 April eee ——— 

: ummins 
OS eee 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 400 March March '48 Porter-Cummins-West. 
Cuban Portland Cement Co....... 2 ~B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 July See ast G. E.-Cummins 
Dominion Textile Co............. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 June Se G. E.-Cummins 
Dominion Steel. ...6.....6..2000 i B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 200 February ........ ee 

ummins 
Esperance-Longdoz (Belgium)..... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 June G. E.-Cummins 
French Supply Council........... 6 A1A-A1A Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 660 January Baldwin-West. 
15 A1A-A1A Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 225,000 1,000 March Baldwin-West. 
8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 380 Dec. '46** Whit.-West.-Cater. 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 650 April Whit.-West.- Buda 
: 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 380 July Whit.-West.-Cater. 
General Electric Cubana......... ; B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 May G. E.-Cummins 
: , 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 June ocrcesee G. E.-Cummins 
Highway Paving Co. (Canada).... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 August oe G. E.-Cummins 
J US eee 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 February November  Porter-Cummins-West. 
International General Electric 
(for South Africa)............. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 August Sees G. E.-Cummins 
i 8 Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 November ........ G. E,-Cummins 
(ee Se . 1 Bes Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 February ........ G. E.-Cummins 
MENDY. ons cadecsacnccee . 1 B+B Switching Diesel-Elec. 94,000 380 October oes G. E.-Cater. 
(for Venezuela)............... » 10 C=C Road Diesel-Elec. 60 metric 
; tons 800 August sibpe eis G. E.-Cater. 
Laminadora de Acero (Mexico).... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 October pakeache G. E.-Cummins 
Lion & Cia. (Brazil)............. 2 B-B Switching Gas-Elec. 64,000 165 March So emis ee Davenport-Besler-Cater, 
Luossavaara Kiirunavaara........ 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 May March '48 —Porter-Cummins-West. 
. i B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 June Sept. '48 Porter-Cummins-West. 
Maritrop Trading Corp........... 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 420 January Saou slew — 
essemer 
Newfoundland Railways.......... 3B+B Switching Diesel-Elec. 94,000 380 June re G. E.-Cater. 
Parangua Docks (Brazil)......... $ B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 June basewie G. E.-Cummins 
Petroleos Mexicanos............. 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 September ...... 5 G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
Portuguese State Railways....... 12 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 380 October ate G. E.-Cater. 
RMARe MONIES OE MODS. 5 o5sciscaucenee 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 November pee G, E.-Cummins 
Rede de Viacao Parana Santa 
i es eee 4 C+C Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 64 metric 600 January Seueewee G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
tons 
Roberval & Saguenay............ 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,500 January September American-G. E. 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co. ..... i Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 janulty =... see G. E.-Cummins 
San Vicente Steel Mill (Chile)..... 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 October bite G. E.-Cummins 
Sociedade de Representacoes, Lda. 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 380 November ........ Whit.-West.-Hercules 
2 Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 190 November ........ Whit.-West.-Hercules 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co....... 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 August = esses G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 
Southeastern Ry. (Mexico)....... 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 June July G. E.-Cummins 
Stor Kopparberg (Sweden)....... 2 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 September ........ G. E.-Cater. 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo..... 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 June December American-G. E. 
Uruguayan Port Administration... 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 BOO BNE 8 “Sn Shaws G. E.-Cummins 
Valparaiso (Chile) 
Port Administration.......... . & BB Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 230 Agri «sk bo ssee% Whit.-West.-Hercules 
Vera Cruz Terminal Railway..... 3 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 October ...... 586 G. E.-Cooper- Bessemer 


* Baldwin is building only the mechanical parts; Westinghouse and General Electric will each equip two of the locomotives. 


** Not listed last year. 
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PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS ORDERED TOTAL 283 





Corner of one of the Pennsylvania’s new “Trail Blazer” coaches 


By FRED C. MILES 


Associate Editor 


Orders for 283 passenger-train cars for domestic 
service were placed during 1947, according to reports 
received by Railway Age. Export orders were placed 
for 63 cars. Included in the total number of cars ordered 
are 50 express-refrigerator cars for the Atlantic Coast 
Line, 25 passenger-service box cars for the Great 
Northern and 2 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric rail motor 
cars for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
The rail motor cars, which will have 45-ft. baggage- 
mail rooms, were ordered in June for December de- 
livery. The engines and electrical equipment are being 
supplied by the Electro-Motive Division of the General 
Motors Corporation and the cars are being built in the 
Milwaukee’s own shops. Eighty-one of the total of 
283 passenger-train cars ordered will be constructed in 
railroad company shops. 

The accompanying table lists the cars by railroads. 
Also published are summaries and analyses of passen- 
ger-train cars ordered and delivered each year from 
1920 through 1947. Detailed information about rail- 
road plans for the use of new passenger-train equip- 
ment was presented in the November 15, 1947, (Pas- 
senger Progress) issue of Railway Age. 

The detailed list of passenger-train cars ordered this 
year was compiled from reports to this paper by the 
railroads, checked and amplified with information re- 
ceived from the car builders through the cooperation 
and assistance of the American Railway Car Institute. 














Passenger-Train Cars Ordered, 1920-1947 Passenger-Train Cars Delivered 
Carbuilders’ Shops Railroad Shops For 
yi Non For ae Non Domestic 
Passenger Passenger Pullman Passenger Passenger Total, USS. Year Service U.S. Export Total 
Year Carrying Carrying Company Carrying Carrying Domestic Export ROE 6.5 50a 826 26 852 
a 126 76 0 50 31 283 63 POM. ecareen 1,337 35 1,372 
ee eee 1,193 574 0 5¢ 6 1,829 56 ee 931 re 931 
J) ee 2,690* 213 0 90 0 2,993 49 Do a Ce 1,003 oY 1,003 
eee 683* 32 0 10 0 725 374 0. ae 685 21 706 
i ee 1,670* 0 0 0 15 1,685 ies Co ee 418 11 429 
BM Ose cre Seae a <6 32* 2 0 0 34 i) eee 349 14 63 
| US eae 206* 115 197 31 0 549 27 ROAD rs. i:60i0:00 257 28 285 
| ee 305 15 aS 0 6 379 21 Cs ae 276 276 
MN es aes aes bias 175 21 125 0 0 321 28 Ss 434 434 
re 79 33 84 63 19 278 LS 7 rae 629 629 
1, A Sse 181 145 171 39 31 567 i) 191 191 
| ee ee 367 33 1 38 12 451 is) ee 205 205 
UBD cress air. 48 69 10 6 0 133 RRs sckic ces 275 15 290 
LS a eee 307 20 8 71 23 429 15 036 re 9 
ROBB ns beh bees 13 i 3 2 0 19 Uc: ee 77 77 
PR ions ot 33 6 0 we | oS ad ek re 323 21 344 
15s Re eee 10 Zi 1 3 Z 37 21 10 Se 1,534 40 1,574 
LS ee 405 102 102 16 75 700 15 ae 2,455 128 2,583 
ee 767 677 550 26 363 2,383 108 re 1,571 121 1,692 
BS sis om ans 654 1,282 244 53 160 2,393 35 | ee 087 42 2,129 
LT Ge ee 993 471 118 84 27 1,693 47 7 ie 2,814 111 2,925 
PDE caer ok oo as 965 469 519 55 52 2,060 10? re 2,428 42 2,470 
MED orn. mc.ohs sss 1,002 699 479 20 74 2,274 68 ae 9517 54 2,571 
Lt rere 1,202 761 701 14 97 775 25 Co Se 2,034 45 2,079 
aan 762 930 424 18 98 2,232 5 BOE a site aidlane 977 156 1,133 
Co EE 1,442 705 300 23 14 2,484 10 BORE So vii9) eae 1,161 49 1,210 
1 J See So ae 125 11 100 1 50 287 145 DS Cee 831 135 966 
ILO cse.aiecie wieies 690 380 458 12 51 1,591 114 , ; . 
Source: American Railway Car Institute 
* Includes troop hospital, sleeping and kitchen cars. | : —1947 figures include an estimate for the 
Source: 1947—Railway Age; all other—American Railway Car Institute. last half of December. 
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PASSENGER TRAIN CARS ORDERED—1947 














Domestic 
Expected 
Length Con- Seating Date of Delivery © 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. struction Capacity Weight Order Date Builder 
Atchison, Topeka& Santa Fe...... 1 Sleeping és. “Se Alloy Steel ‘ier “Sees April Jan. 48 Pullman-Standard 
6 Lounge oe: nee Alloy Steel .. — wsseee eer ee Pullman-Standard C 
Atlantic Coast Line............... 50 Exp.-Refrig. 50 10 Steel 75,500 January December Amer. Car & Fdy. 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio............... 10 Mail 73° «73 «Steel ois 105,920 March eipue ies Pullman-Standard S 
8 Mail 63 8 Steel m 100,000 March _.,.... ye Pullman-Standard ac 
1 Business Be late Steel Ne eS ae: ee Pullman-Standard 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 2 Sleeping 85 0 St. Steel 32 145,100 March July '48 Budd dc 
2 Pasjor 8 0 St. Steel 54 153,400 May Jan. °49 Budd fr 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific**... 8 Coach 70) «(1 Steel 82 ceaeee May 4th qtr. °48 Pullman-Standard 
4 Coach 57 4 Steel 60 ...... May 4th qte.°48 Pullman-Standard ra 
Denver & Rio Grande Western..... 2 Sleeping a St. Steel a “as Debrwary —ccccceee Budd dt 
gle. 25 Pass. Box 40 6 Steel ‘ 42,400 May May '48 R. R. Shops Ww 
4 Baggage 70 0 Steel -- 100,000 October Dec. '48 R. R. Shops | 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.............. 4 Sleeping 85 0 Steel ks 135,000 January 1948 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
International-Great Northern...... 3 Coach 85 0 St. Steel SO. " stiess February Dec. '48 Budd C 
1 Din.-Lnge. 85 -0 St. Steel BS. Gkhses February Dec. °48 Budd 
1 Bag.-Mail 85 0 fe a as February May '48 Amer. Car & Fdy 
[INE 6 6 oo sc nacnywe scene nee 50 Double-deck 
Coach 80 834 Steel 132 ‘sseae eer March °49 P. R. R. Shops 
Missouri Pacific.................. 1 Din.-Lnge. 85 0 St. Steel 44 ..,... February Dec. °48 Budd in 
2 Pullman 85 0 St. Steel ie +eeeee February Dec. °48 Budd du 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.... 5 Coach 85 0 Steel 52 1323000 Apel = ssscsasc Pullman-Standard 
Norfolk & Western............... 20 Sleeping 85 0 St.Steel | 22 137,900 January  tstatr.’49 Budd a 
2 Dining 8 0 = Steel 36 136,277 November 4th qtr. 48 Pullman-Standard bu 
Pennsylvania... ........... 3 Coach 85 0 Steel 44 oe Dec. '46* Feb. "49 Amer. Car & Fdy. th 
4 Coach-Bar- ‘ 
Lnge. 85 0 Steel BO: és ea% Dec. '46* April 49 Amer. Car & Fdy. us 
2 Dining 85 0 Steel aa Dec. '46* April °49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 9 
2 Bag.-Dorm 0 Steel oh eam Dec. °46* March °49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 12 
19 Sleeping 0 Steel - 5 Re ee Dec. '46* March °49 Amer. Car & Fdy. Da 
1 Sleep.-Buff. pe 
Lnge. 85 0 Steel | Ee Dec. '46* March °49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1 Sleeping 85 0 St. Steel ee re Dec. °46* June '48 Budd 
2 Sleeping 85 0 St. Steel oe January Jan. '49 Budd ca 
Seaboard Atr Tane..........5.00060600 1 Bag.-Dorm : wa) a a sae July July °47 Budd ms 
DMEM GOSS 5s unhoawakawenbee 2 Dining Se ake St. Steel ceeees MOCUBDEr bewseeee Budd fre 
Southern Pacific........cccccccecs 1 Dining 85 0 H. S. Steel 48 113,296 September Nov. °48 Pullman-Standard : 
1 Lounge 85 0 H. S. Steel 39 126,382 September Dec. ’48 Pullman-Standard 
1 Coffes Shop 85 0 H. S. Steel 46 133,653 September Dec. ’48 Pullman-Standard to 
1 Bag.-Dorm. 85 0 H. S. Steel 120,605 September Oct. °48 Pullman-Standard 
2 Chair 85 0 H.S.Steel 44 125,270 September Oct. °48 Pullman-Standard ine 
3 Baggage 85 0 Alum. and 
H. S. Steel 128,336 September Aug. °48 Pullman-Standard 
2 Bag.-Mail 82 6 Alum. and = 
S. Steel 119,257 September Aug. "48 Pullman-Standard 
3 Lounge 85 0 Alum. and Dec, °48 & et 
x S. Steel 39 126,382 October Jan. '49 Pullman-Standard 
3 Sleeping 85 0 S. Steel a 128,550 October 2nd atr. °49 Pullman-Standard 
7 Sleeping 85 0 i S Steel ie 136,177 October 2nd qtr. 49 Pullman-Standard 
4 Sleeping 85 0 H. S. Steel 129,478 October 2nd qtr. °49 Pullman-Standard Pi 
25 Slee 8 0 He S. Steel 134,158 October 2nd qtr. °49 Pullman-Standard i 
2 Sleeping 85 0 H. S. Steel . 134,158 October 2nd qtr. °49 Pullman-Standard = 
oS 6 ee ee cee 1 Coach 85 0 St. Steel GO nc eee February = ...2006- Budd me 
I Se ak Son beaunwe's 6 Undesignated St. Steel is Seow - October 1st qtr. '49 Budd 
Western Pacific. ..............00. 2 Sleeping - ey re ee February eee eee Budd 
**® The cars ordered by this road will make up four 3-car units, each unit weighing 275,000 Ib. and consisting of two 82-passenger coaches and one, 
60-passenger coach. 
e Not listed last year. 
Atl 
Canada Atl 
Seating Length Date of Date of . 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Canadian Pacific ..... 10 Bag.-Express ...... 81 0 Steel 117,000 September 1948 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
10 Mail-Express ...... 81 0 Steel 122,000 September 1948 Canadian Car 4 Fdy. Bal 
6 Horse-Express ...... 81 0 Steel 120,000 November 1948 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
United States—Export 
Expected 
Length Con- Seating Date of Delivery , 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. struction Capacity Weight Order Date Builder - 
Central of Brazil..............005 7 Bag-Mail .. .. St. Steel na eevee Februaiy ........ Budd ’ 
16 Coach ie tse St. Steel een February  ........ Budd Che 
7 Dining Ce St. Steel er eee February ........ Budd 
19 Sleeping aes St. Steel ie Shaw PRAY kk sees Budd 
4 Cabin oes St. Steel ae Oller a: ere Budd 
2 Lunch-Obs. .... St. Steel SS Se oe ii—_ ee Budd 
1 Adminis. eens St. Steel cS  Jkeeede CS aa ee Budd 
7 Mail eet St. Steel ee Ue rr Budd 
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120,051 FREIGHT CARS ORDERED IN 1947 


By FRED C. MILES 


Associate Editor 




















































0: the 121,095 freight-train cars ordered in the United Freight Cars Delivered—1920-1947 


States last year only 1,561 were ordered from abroad, : (For Domestic Service) 
according to reports received by Railway Age. For — Car- US. 
domestic use, railroads placed orders for 106,182 Year Shops — Total — 
freight-train cars, of which 27,206 were ordered from 1346 ae 19,070 staes 40385 1738 
railroad company shops, and private car lines and in- a ae gion pryt ne 
dustrial companies ordered 13,352 freight cars, 1,700 of ~ ** Saeeeae 7,220 24,616 31,836 43,117 
which were ordered from their own shops. + iieamemamme 23°33 ek ety 
 Reeenebe 17,0 45,316 62,341 1,734 
P _ 6,480 97990 1e'470 611 
Cars Delivered and on Order 1937 22.2212) 155569 61,929 77,498 1,321 
BR tesinceses 15,643 30,969 46,612 

During the year deliveries amounted to 95,202 cars, ieee : igen 2476 a 
including 27,518 for export. Of the 67,684 cars pro- eae Lo. = 7 = 
duced for domestic use, 15,355 were delivered by rail- 1931 GOD 5,706 ita? 13,203 1 {10 
road and private line shops and 52,329 by the car 1929 mete 12,878 68,712 81,590 3,448 

. Cd : + PEI cae 0-6 ‘aos ’ ’ ’ ’ 
builders. (The delivery figres include an estimate for a a ea0 $9330 65°37 433 
the last half of December.) Freight cars for domestic 1926 ee eny 137384 78,898 188862 2445 
use on order and. undelivered on December 15 totaled 1904 SOREN 738 104,093 113,711 1,584 

9 4 4 ; ~— bFLD seeceees ’ ’ ’ ® 
122,659, including 30,256 ordered from railroad com os 2423 rey cena te 
pany shops. ED aie sche ia 1,033 39,259 40,292 5,351 
4 HOE occcssss 14,171 46,784 60,955 14,602 





An appended table lists in detail by purchaser all the 
cars ordered last year. Two accompanying tables sum- a SS oi tees 
marize and analyze the volume of orders and deliveries 
from 1920 through 1947. 

The detailed list of orders was compiled from reports with data received from the carbuilders through the 
to Railway Age by the railroads, private car lines and cooperation and assistance of the American Railway 
industrial concerns. The list was checked and amplified Car Institute. 














Railroad Orders—For Service in the United States FREIGHT CARS ORDERED—1947 
Length Date of Date of . 
Purchaser = No. Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Aliquippa & Southern. 10 Hopper 160,000 47 0 Steel 69,000 March December R. R. Shops 
Atchison, Top & 
Santa Fe ... cts A OMe ree 50 6 eee ielsinets March Start Jan.’48 Pressed Steel 
225 Hopper 140,000 40 8 SU ere April Start Feb.’48 Pullman-Standard 
125 Cov. eeeer 140,000 29 3 See. as ay 2nd atr. ’48 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
250 Gondola 140,000 52 6 2 May 1948 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
750 Gondola 140,000 52 6 (S| er October 1948 Amer. Car & Fdy 
250 ~=s Ballast 140,000 40 8 (|S ae October 1948 Amer. Car : Fdy. 
200 Gondola 140,000 40 8 OCS err October 1948 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
100 Gondola 140,000 65 6 Co Se October 2nd qtr. 48 Pressed Steel 
300 Hopper 100,000 33 % Steel «san ss wee October uly °48 Pullman-Standard 
200 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 SS er ee October 3rd qtr. ’48 General American 
) 250 Tank 6,000g. .. Ce October 4th gtr. 48 General American 
Atlanta & West_ Point. 50 Hopper 50,000 33 0 SS August 2nd qtr. 48 Pullman-Standard 
Atlantic Coast Line... 300 Gondola 100,000 41 6 Steel 44,500 October 1st qtr. ’48 Pullman-Standard 
1,800 . Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 47,000 October 2nd atr. ’48 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 43,000 October 3rd qtr. ’48 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
200 Pulpwood 100,000 36 6 Steel 35,000 October 2nd qtr. 748 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
100 Phosphate 140,000 35 9 Steel 51,000 October 2nd qtr. ’48 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
60 Cement 140,000 29 3 Steel 52,000 October 2nd qtr. 748 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Baltimore & Ohio ..... 1 Gondola 140,000 46 0 Steel 53,500 January May R. R. Shops 
2,000 . Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 39,900 February October Bethlehem 
1,000 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 40,100 February December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
500 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 40,000 February . October Pressed Steel 
500 | Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 39,600 February November Ralston 
25 ~ Flat 140,000 53 6 Steel 56,000 February me 48 R. R. Shops 
1,000 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 40,600 yy lecember Bethlehem 
1,500 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 50,400 July April °48 Pullman-Standard 
500 Cov. Hopper 140,000 28 1 Steel 50,400 July Feb. 748 Greenville 
1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 50,400 evember April *48 Bethlehem 
ae 1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 50,400 November April ’48 Pressed Steel 
Birmingham Southern. 128 Hopper 140,000 30 3 Steel 42,000 July 1st qtr. ’48 Pullman-Standard 
Central of Pennsylvania 125 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 6 Steel 52,000 — 1st qtr. ’48 Bethlehem 
; 8 Cov. Hopper 140,000 25 6 Steel 44,000 Apr 1st qtr. ’48 C. of N. 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 4,000 Hopper 140,000 38 6 Steel 47,100 April & Aug. Ee. -Oct. ’48 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Hopper 0,000 40 8 Steel 50,000 one May-July °48 General American 
1,000 S.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 45,500 January Ist gtr. ’48 Pullman-Standard 
1,000 Gondola 100,000 40 6 Steel 43,500 September 2nd 7 48 Pressed Steel 
Cov. Hopper 140, 000 29 3 Steel 52,900 September Mid-’4 Ralston 
150 Caboose _.......... 24% Steel Frame 41,400 September Sept. te Amer, Car & Fdy. 
200 Box MOMSUUU oat Socicese © Veco December ........ Pressed Steel 
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Purchaser No. 
Chicago & Eastern 
SR Ss; ibe ss 200 
25 
500 
Chicago & Illinois 
OES eee = 
Chicago & North 
——s Sere aren 1,000 
Chicago & Western 
eae ae 50 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Oe ee eee 1,200 
750 
250 
500 
250 
500 
300 
200 
150 
100 


Chicago Great Western 10 
Chicago Heights 
Terminal Transfer. . 25 


Chicago, gaat & 
Louisville 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
aul & Pacific .... 


cine 


emo Lackawanna 
& Western......... 500 
Delaware & Hudson. . 4 
Delray Connecting . 100 
Denver & Rio Grande 
OS ee ae 500 
500 
50 
15 
10 
100 
Detroit, Toledo & 
OS aaa ae ee 200 
10 
100 
100 
50 
Detroit & Mackinac... 4 
Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Gime ........ 50 
100 
Donora Southern .... » 
1 
Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range ........ 500 
500 
500 
500 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 500 
400 
100 
Se ee eae ee 700 
1,000 
100 
TT TO ree 75 
yee Trunk Western 500 
Great Northern ...... 475 
500 
200 
4 75 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.. 300 
100 
50 
50 
Illinois Central ...... 500 
500 
1,500 
1,500 
Illinois Terminal ..... 100 
Interstate ........... 500 
Kansas City Southern. 400 
800 
500 
Kansas, Oklahoma 
See 5 
_ Superior & 
a a 200 
Lee New England 100 
tehigh _. “See 00 
Louisville £ " Nashville 1,200 
"200 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 





218 (76) 


Class 


Box 


Flat 


Hopper 


Gondola 
Gondola 


D.S. Box 
Hopper 


S.S. Box 
S.S. Box 
S.S. Box 
Hopper 
Ballast 
Stock 
Flat 
Tank 
Hopper 
S.S. Box 
Gondola 


Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 


Hoppe 
Gon <a 
Gondola 
Box 


Box 

Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 
Box 


D.S. Box 
Caboose 


D.S. Box 
Undesignated 
Hopper 


Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Tank 

Caboose 


Box 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 


Box 

Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 

Air Dump 
Caboose 


Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 


Cov. Hopper 
D.S. Box 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 


Sa S. Box 

Box 
Hopper 
Box 


Box 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 


Ore 

Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Ballast 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 





Capacity 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


140,000 
140,000 


100,000 
140,000 
100,000 


100.000 
140,000 


140,000 
140,000 


140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 


100,000 


100,000 
80,000 
140,000 


100,000 
100,000 
140,000 


7,000g. 


60,000 


80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 
140,000 


100,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 


140,000 


100,000 
100,000 
1 


100,000 
140,000 
140,000 


140,000 
140,000 
110,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


ft. 


Length 


in. 


— ANN ADAANO AW ADANAWAADHOMAADAN © HAH AN AnH 


aN 


SOWDN KCOWDWAADTA wn7nnwoo Coon won on: 
aN 


1 
61/16 


ANDOWOAAD 


oR 


COOmMOOw: 


Construction Weight 


eeeeee 


Steel 


Steel 


eeeeee 


Steel Frame 
Composite 
Composite 
Stee 

Steel 

Steel Frame 


-Steel 


Steel 


i 
ae Of 


he 


Steel 
Steel 


Steel Frame 
Alloy Steel 
Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 


eeeeee 


46,800 
48,000 


eeeere 


seeeee 


46,800 


45,000 
47,400 


53,000 
52,600 


40,400 





Order Delivery 
July 3rd qtr. °48 
May Ist qtr. °48 
January lst qtr. ’48 
August 1st qtr. ’48 
November Ist qtr. ’48 
April Mid-’48 
March 2nd qtr. ’48 
March October 
October March ’48 
October April °48 
October May ’48 
October May ’48 
October July °48 
October Aug. ’48 
October Sept. ’48 
October Oct. 48 
October Nov. °48 
September ...... ; 
August 3rd qtr. °48 
September June 748 
March 1st qtr. ’48 
August Ist qtr. 48 
July 1st qtr. ’48 
October Ist qtr. °48 
Jan.-Feb. 1947-48 
March-April 1st = 48 
June Mid-’4 
ja 1948 

uly 1948 
December 1948-49 
April Sept. ’48 
April Feb. °48 
August May ’48 
February November 
January October 
March Jan. ’48 
November Nov. ’48 
August June °48 
August ace 48 
July ecember 
November Sept. ’48 
February December 
October 2nd qtr. ’48 
October 2nd qtr. °49 
October |. 4thatr. 48 
November 3rd qtr. 48 
March lst qtr. ’48 
March 2nd qtr. ’48 
February 1948 

une 3rd qtr. °48 
September March °48 
October July ’48 
March uly 
June 1948 
June occcccee 
— caoeaaiee 

une 1st qtr. ’48 
August 48 
August 1947-°48 
August 1948 
October 3rd qtr. °48 
October 3rd qtr. 48 
October 4th qtr. °48 
August 2nd qtr. °48 
February 948 
May April ’48 
October Aug. 48 
December Ist. qtr. °49 
December Ist. qtr. °49 

une 2nd qtr. °48 
une lst qtr. °48 

uly 2nd qtr. ’48 
july 2nd qtr. "48 

arch Jan. 48 
March Feb. ’48 
July 4th qtr. ’48- 

Ist. qtr. °49 
qoly April-Nov. ’48 
eptember 2nd qtr. ’48 
anuary August 
anuary 4th qtr. 
anuary 4th gtr. °47- 
Ist gtr. °48 
November 3rd qtr. ’48 
April ee ee 
October June °48 
September April ’48 
September Noreh "48 
anuary Beg. Jan. °48 
anuary eg. Nov. °47 

anuary Beg. Oct. ’47 

ay Beg. Dec. °47 
May Feb. ’48 





Builder 


Amer. Car & 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 


Shops 
Shops 


ag 


APPR RR RE 
RRR RAR 
fz) 
i= 
° 
uo] 
a 


Steel 


American 
Steel 


General 
Pressed 


General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Greencille 

Pressed Steel 


R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 

Pressed Steel 

General American 
R. Shops 


Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Intl. Ry. Car 


ei Fl & Fdy. 
R. Shops 
el 


Pressed Steel 

Pressed Steel 

Pressed Steel 

General American 
R. Shops 


R. R. Shops 


-Amer. Car &-Fdy. 


Magor 

Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Greenville 

General American 
General American 


Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Greenville 

Magor 

Int’l. Ry. Car 


Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Magor 

Ralston 

Greenville 

Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ralston 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. oy & Fdy. 
Virginia Bridge 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem 
Pullman-Standard 





Railway Age—January 3, 1948 


PA ted et 


PATA 


W: 











_ Length Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight Order Delivery 
Missouri-Illinois ..... 100 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 47,200 December ........ 
Missouri-Kansas- 
WEEB. Scaccews uae 300 ©S.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 46,200 May July 748 
200 Triple Hopper 140,000 38 6 Steel 47,100 May Sept. ’48 
200 Gondola 140,000 41 3 Steel 45,900 September March 48 
Missouri Pacific ..... 1,000 Gondola 100,000 45 0 Steel 45,700 October Dec. ’48 
New Jersey, Indiana 
2 ar 100 D.S. Box 100,000 50 6 Steel dresses une 1948 
New York Central. . 1,000 Box 110,000 40 6 Steel 46,200 June March °48 
1,000 Box 110,000 40 6 Steel 46,200 une March °48 
1,000 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,500 July May °48 
2,000 Hopper 110, 000 31 «6 Steel 39,700 ictober July ’48 
New York, Chicago & 
St. Lewes .......... 600 D.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 45,500 January Le 48 
400 D.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 45,500 October arch 48 
New York, New Haven Starting 
& Hartford ........ 500 D.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,600 January J Nov. "47. 
1,000 D.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,600 January ‘| Completing 
1,000 D.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45, 600 January May °48 
70 Caboose ....... 27.2 Steel 60,000 January Jan. 48 
5 Gaboose ssc 26 2 Steel 60,000 January December 
Norfolk & Western ... 100 Hopper 140,000 38 0 Steel 55,900 January 3rd qtr. °47 
E 2,000 Hopper 140,000 36 93% Steel 50,300 June Feb.-Sept. °48 
Northern Pacific ..... 1,000 Box wee CC eis 60 ermal ec. °46* 1947-48 
500 S.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 46,000 December 1948 
fale SE Mais 6 Bameaiate § ‘“ormverns December 1948 
200 =Filat 100,000 52 0 Steel 47,900 December 1948 
50 Tank pBtUUbee. <c “Cleciosey °  “Seraeuetite December 1948 
Pennsylvania _........ 1,000 D.S. Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 46,000 June April ’48 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 48,900 October July °48 
Pittsburg & Shawmut 200 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 39,700 April December 
= & West 
WVATRIIINIR, © 5-555 -055-0¢5-0 25 Cov. Hopper 140,000 28 35% Steel 49,900 November . May ’48 
Port oll & Detroit. 2» “Waloone asic. 27 0 Steel 60,000 September March ’48 
ae 1,000 D.S. Box 100,000 40 6 eel 46,600 1st half ’48 
St. Louis-San Francisco 300 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,500 1947 1948 
500 Hopper 110,000 33 0 Steel 43,000 1947 1948 
200 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 53,300 1947 1948 
300 Hopper 110,000 33 0O Steel 43,000 1947 1948 
Savannah & Atlanta .. 50 D.S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 40,000 September {uly 48 
Seaboard Air Line ... 175 Phosphate 140,000 34 9 Steel 51,420 January Vov.-Dec 
500 Box 100,000 40 6 Sed teases anuary 1948 
300 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 45,980 arch 1948 
100 Gondola 100,000. 41 6 Steel 40,400 September ..... rea 
300 Gondola 100,000 41 6 Steel 42,000 September ........ 
3 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel Frame ...... September 2nd qtr. ’48 
500 Auto SOQIOUO: 40) Go sicees 0 whawes September ........ 
Southern 4. 6hees6 3,000 S.S. Box 100,000 40 6 oh (ayes) cree March 1st half ’48 
1,000 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel seesee March 2nd qtr. ’48 
**150 Cement 140,000 29 3 SCE recta March Jan. 748 
Southern Pacific ..... 1,500 S.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Low Alloy—H.S. 
p 40,500 March 1947-48 
1,500 S.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Low Alloy—H.S. 
‘ ; 40,500 March 1948 
500 Auto 100,000 40 6 Steel 49,700. March Nov.-Dec. 
1,500 Gondola 100,000 41 0 Composite 50,000 March 1947-48 
500 Gondola 100,000 41 6 Composite 42,700 - March Nov.-Dec. 
100 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Stee 53,300 March 1948 
500 Flat 140,000 53° 6 Steel _ 60,100 March 1948 
100 =Sulphur 140,000 40 1 Composite 56,300 April 1947 
Spokane, Portland & 
SS rs eee 500 D.S. Box 100,000 50 0 See) 1. | elaseictels December March ’49 
20 Tank 16,000g: .. . oo ene December March ’49 © 
Tennessee Central .... 100 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 40,000 August April ’48 
Union Pacific ....... 400 Hopper 140,000... .. Sy ~, err May 1st qtr. ’48 
1,600 Box 100,000 Seer = nolan rcs August Ist qtr. ’48 
1,950 —_ 140,000... Sr November 3rd qtr. ’48 
Union Railroad ...... 363 Gon ae 100,000 41 5% Steel 46,400 May 1947 
WitRIGA .6.6054%.00%% 500 Hopper 110,000 33 0 Steel 41,000° February November 
500 Hopper 110,000 33 0 Steel 42,200 August © Jan. 48 
500 Hopper 110,000 33 0 Steel 41,000 February March ’48 
500 — 110,000 33 0 Steel 40,200 November Aug. 748 
500 Hop 110,000 33 0 Steel 40,200 December Oct. 48 
50¢e Gondola 110,000 41 6 Steel 45, 000 November ‘ Dec. 48 
i eee 600 S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel sss iw sw May 1948 
118 faa 100,000 30 6 Steel kaeede — December 
200 Hopper 100,000 30 6 Steel - 3 ewes ’ September st qtr. ’48 
233 DD Box 80,000 40 6 oS ee September December 
500 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 44,800 February ........ 
50 Gondola 140,000 65 6 Steel 59,100 November ........ 
Western Maryland ... 1,000 Hopper 110,000 31 0 Steel 41,000 ——— April 748 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 250 S.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,200 February 1948 
1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 49,600 February 3rd qtr. ’47 
2 ie Damp  ...... 29 6 Steel 59,400 February September 
1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 50,400 quly 1948 
1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 50,400 September 1948 
12 Cov. Hopper 140,000 26 35% Steel 52:800 October 2nd qtr. 48 


* Not listed last year. 
** Originally ordered from Harlan & Hollingsworth Corp. 


in April 1946. 


Builder 
Mo. Pac. Shops 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
R. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 


Pressed Steel 
Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Despatch Shops 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Intl, Ry. Car 
ae Ry. Car 
hops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Greenville 

Pressed Steel 


PRR RRR AS 
BRPRRRP NS 


Greenville 

ntl. Ry. Car 
Amer. Car & Fd 
Pullman-Standa 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 

Pressed Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standar 


Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Ralston 

General American 
Amer. + & Fdy. 
T. & N. O. Shops 


N. P. Ry. Shops 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Greenville 

Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 


PRR RR DP PS 
PRR PRR RAP 
172) 

i-w 
° 
n=] 

n 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenville 
Ralston 
Ralston 
Ralston 
General American 





Private Car Lines and Other Orders—For Service in the United States 


Length : Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight Order Delivery 
R. J. Allison Co. 2 Tank RGN Tse), ~ioeteeeig, eae February April ’48 
2 Tank MOPS0UR? ocs- sc echleen |  seiledes October Nov. °48 
Aluminum Co. of 
LC eer 6 =Fiat 140,000 39 0 Steel 50,800 February... 
| American Steel & 
| ics Cee eae 30 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 50,700 April Jan. ’48 
Ansul Chemical Co. .. 2 Tank ROU ek a!) ee =i, Fee March - ...... 
Armour Car Lines .. 1,000  Refrig. 80,000 40 3% Steel 56,000 June 2nd qtr. ’48 
tee 56,000, . June 2nd qtr. ’48 


1,000 =Refrig. 80,000 34 






Railway 
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Builder 


General American 
General American 


Pressed Steel 


Greenville 

General American 
Amer. Car. & Fdy. 
General American 


(77) 219 








Purchaser 


Atlas Powder Co. .... 
Bay Chemical Co. .. 


Belle Alkali Co ...... 
Bethlehem Steel Co. . 


oy Terre F. & C. 
Buffalo Electro-chemi- 
ERP EOD. seetescors 0 
Butane Eng. Co. .... 
California ‘ispatch 
[oe Socdubhaennes ss 
Cities Fuel Exchange . 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
of Delaware ....... 


Coastal Natural Gas Co. 
Columbia Steel Co. ... 
Conservative Gas Co. . 
Consolidated Chem. Co. 
Cons. Chem. Industries 


Galas tx tion .. 
Detroit Chemical Works 
Dow Chem. Co. ...... 


oo? Chemical 


— -Metallurgical 


Ethyl Corp. ...00cess 


Fruit Growers Express 
Fuelane Corp. .....- 
ag Automatic Gas 


eeeerceeeee 


Gamed “Chem. Co. .. 


General Electric Co. . 


Great Bear Spring Co. 
Kennecott Copper 
L.C.L. Corp. .ccecece 


Menchonss. Despatch 
Transportation Corp. 

Missouri Portland ” 
ment Co. .... 

Monsanto Chem. eo. 


Northern States Pr. Co. 


Pacific Gas Corp. .... 
Peoples ap Light & 


oke 
Pittsburgh ‘Steel Co. . 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Rural Natural Gas Co. 
Ryan Ruralgas Co. ... 
Shawinigan Products 


Co. 
Shell Chemical Corp. . 


Shippers’ Car ee 
[ODS «255% 5 






Construction Weight 


WH: BOA wa: 
PN 


RR 


Date of 
Delivery 


April 748 


March ’48 


eeeeee 


Feb. ’48 
July ’48 


March *48 


Dec. ’48 


eeeees 


1st qtr. °49 
Ist qtr. ’49 
April- a -48 





April ’48 


March 48 


Feb. ’48 
Jan. °48 


a) 


ey 


er ee 
cseceeeeee 
see cceccee 
eee ccccecs 
sec ccecece 
‘ane ina ds 
io 
co coceccces 
EY a 
eer ceccces 
ccc ccccces 
ew ecccces 


ey 











Builder 


Amer, Car. & Fdy. 
Amer. Car. & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 


Pressed Steel 


General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
General American 


General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
— Steel 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
Company Shops 

General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
General American 
Company Shops 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 


Amer, Car & Fdy. 
. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American - 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Despatch Shops 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 





Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 





Railway Age—January 3, 1948 











Seating Length Date of Date of 
Purchaser Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Solvay Process Co. .. 140,000 37 4 81,500 January December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1 80,000 1 seis es pril-Nov. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
eC ee Dec. ’46* c General American 


Southern Alkali Corp. 30,000 February E General American 


Southern Pacific > 
-_ 2 100,000 February Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. . k ol! il’ General American 
ase il’ General American 
i General American 
anaev cnet General American 
Sun Oil Co. 100,000 i Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tank Gas Corp. .... L 100;000 2% 1 Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Tide Water Associated 
i 10,000g. 2nd qtr. ’48 Amer. Car & Fdy. 


il Co. 
Union Starch & Re- : 
fining Co. ...+ee.e 2 8 Se oe March ’48 General_American 
Union Tank ‘Car Co. 3 April Amer. Car & Fdy. 
00 100,000 i Amer. Car & Fdy. 

100,000 . slate 7 i Amer, Car & Fdy. 


Utilities Distributors, 
Inc. ° 80,000 66,200 February Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Co. 80,000 54,000 May Amer. Car & Fdy. 


MOOD sen cca eaele sive 100,000 71,600 October Amer. 
100,000 69,100 October Amer. 
Weirton Steel Co. ... k Bicatey October 
Western Fruit Express une Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Wilson Car Lines .... ovember Company Shops 


“Not listed last year. 





United States—Export 


: Date of 
Purchaser Capacity Construction Weight d Delivery Builder 


American Smelting & 


Refining Co. (Mex- 
Semesweee ene nee 100,000 48,000 i Magor 


ico) 1 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 2 ank 60,000 30,325 i Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Brazil Export Corp. .. 1O;2908 o0 3 ee : General American 

California - Texas Oil ; 5 
Ob isciccubeuties sooo S:00Ge. «6. General American 

Canadian General : 
WEEE TOR oie oc sieves ik ae March °48 General American 
Ce March ’48 General American 
11,200g. .. .. Aug. 48 General American 
ae March *48 General American 


Estrado de Ferro 
Central do Brazil .. i 100,000 . Magor 
3 9 M 2 Magor 
W. R. Grace & Co. .. 8 10 S 8,400 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Imperial Oil Co. ..... 60,000 April Amer. Car & Fdy. 
2 60,000 : 3 Si November Amer. Car & -Fdy. 
Iron Mines. Co. 
of Venezuela : 80 Ae enate eoeee’ February Bethlehem 
Paulista Ry. (Brazil) 1,000 anuary Pullman-Standard 
Petroleos Mexicanos .. 4 Gondola ovember Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Tank Rhee os Dec. °46* March '48 General American 
Tank a \ General American 
Tank re . General American 
Tank ieee ai lo General American 
Tank <- Se : ro General American 
Tank eee oe < il i General American 
Tank Se tae Laeees General. American 
Tank ol) M F General American 
Tank 6,000g. .. .. General American 


wm 


WNHUAALNNNOND 


Texas Co. 


“Not listed last year 





Canada : , 


Date of Date of 
Purchaser " Class Capacity . Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 


Algoma Central & 
Hudson Bay . Gondola 140,000 Steel January October National Steel Car 


Canadian General 
"TPAUSE SOs ss.66.00:6:60 Tank 100,000 Steel Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Steel Eastern Car 


Canadian Pacific Hopper 140,000 
Steel Center 
R. R. Shops 


Caboose 0,000 
Canadian Car & Fdy. 

National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
Eastern Car 


S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
Auto 100,000 
Tank-Refrig. 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
Tank-Refrig- 100,000 

140,000 

80,000 


POADOOAAR AWS 


Steel Center 
Sills R. R. Shops 


Steel 46,000 September Eastern Car 

Steel enemies Aug. °48 National Steel Car 
Steel _ ere December Canadian Car & Fdy. 
{empoatte 38,000 September May ’48 Eastern Car 

Stee 46,000 June September Eastern Car 


Cumberland Ry. & 
Cll AEB. anesawe e's 
Guterio ——e pet 
acific reat ern -d- 
Roberval & Saguenay . 30 140,000 
Sydney & Lealbues a Fiat 120,000 


120,000 


NCOARAN 


Railway Age—Vol. 124, No. (79) 221 















Number and Classification of Freight Cars Ordered for Domestic Use 


Source: 1947—Railway Age; all other—American Railway Car Institute. 


Refrig. Others Non-Rev. 


3 
15,631 








RAILROADS’ FINANCIAL 
POSITION BRIGHTENS 


(Continued from page 204) 


ment date against the installment of the P. & W.’s bond 
interest payable by the road, or, in the event of redemp- 
tion of said bonds, to apply any unexpended balance of 
such premium to the payment of any redemption premium 
thereon. 

In May the PEnNsyL_vania and DeLtaware & Hupson 
were authorized by the I. C. C. to assume joint liability 
as guarantors of $2,186,000 of Wilkes-Barre Connecting 
Series B first and improvement-mortgage 3 per cent bonds, 
which the commission, in the same proceeding, authorized 
the latter road to issue. The bonds will be due May 1, 
1967, and will be delivered in equal proportions to the 
P. R. R. and D. & H. in exchange for a like amount of 
Connecting’s Series A first and improvement mortgage 
bonds. 

In May the SourHEeRN PactFic was authorized by the 
I. C. C. to issue $22,500,000 of San Francisco Terminal 
Series A first-mortgage bonds, the proceeds of which were 
applied toward the redemption of $24,767,600 of out- 
standing San Francisco Terminal first-mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds, due April 1, 1950. The new issue will mature June 
1, 1975. The bonds were sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
associates at 99.30 with a 334 per cent interest rate, with 
the average annual cost approximately 3.41 per cent. 

In August the TENNESSEE CENTRAL was authorized by 
the I. C. C. to issue $400,000 in first-mortgage Series A 
4 per cent bonds, the proceeds of which would be applied 
toward reimbursing the applicant for expenditures between 
June, 1942, and December, 1946. The bonds, issued 
under a mortgage dated April 1, 1937, would be due April 


1, 1967. 


























DIVIDEND CHANGES 


The Axron, Canton & Youncstown declared an initial dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the common stock, payable in April, 1947. 
In September, 1947, this road declared a special dividend of 50 cents 
a share on the common stock, payable in October, 1947. i 

The AtaBAMA GREAT SOUTHERN increased its payments on both its 
common and its 6 per cent preferred stock, paying $6.50 on these in 
1947 and $5.00 in 1946. : 

The Attanta & West Pornt reduced its dividend from $4.00 in 
1946 to $2.00 in 1947. ie ; 

The CHESAPEAKE & Onto paid an initial dividend of 87% cents a 
share on the new 3% per cent convertible preferred stock, in 1947. 
This road also paid a stock dividend of 1/40 of a share of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis stock for each share of common in 1947. 
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The Cu1caco & NortH WESTERN gen $2.50 on its 5 per cent Series 


A preferred stock in 1947 compared with $5.00 in dividends on this 
stock in 1946. ° 

_The Curcaco, Mitwauxez, St. Paut & Paciric paid $7.50 in 
dividends on its 5 per cent preferred Series A stock in 1947 compared 
with $5.00 in 1946. 

The Cincinnati, New Orteans & Texas Paciric increased_ its 
dividend payment by $4.00 in 1947, disbursing $6.00 in that year, 
compared with $2.00 in 1946. 

The Denver & Rio GranpE WestTERN declared a $5.00 dividend 
on its preferred stock, payable in 1947. This was the first paid since 
1911 and represents a 50 per cent payment on the accrued dividends 
for the years 1943-44-45-46, 


The Erie & Katamazoo paid $3.25 in dividends on its common 
stock in 1947 compared with $3.00 in 1946. 


The Lake Superior & Isupeminc declared dividends of $1.25 
per share on its common stock in 1947, 

The Minneapotis & St. Louis paid dividends of $1.00 per share 
on its capital stock, recently split 4-for-1, in 1947. The last payment 
on the old stock was $1.00 in 1946. 

_The Minneaporis, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie paid $1.00 in 
dividends on its common Series A voting trust certificates in 1947 
compared with an initial dividend of $2.50 in 1946. The road also 
disbursed an initial payment of 25 cents on new common stock in 
March of 1947, 

_The NasuvititeE, Cuattanooca & St. Louis took no action on a 
dividend in 1947. A dividend of $1.00 was paid in 1946. 

The New York, Curcaco & St. Lovts declared $6.50 in dividends 
per share on its 6 per cent — stock in 1947, compared with 
a disbursement of $6.00 on this stock in 1946. Arrears on this issue 
total $84 a share. 

The Norrotk & WesTERN declared an initial dividend of 25 cents 
per share on its 4 per cent adjustment preferred stock in Ostober 
1947, which recently was split 4-for-1. This road also paid dividends 
of el per share on its new common stock, recently split 4-for-l, 
in 47. : 

The Pere MargueEtte paid a dividend of $1.25 per share on its 
5 per cent prior preferred stock compared with the last disbursement 
of $11.25 per share in 1937. Arrears totaled $36.25 per share. 


The PittssurcH & LAKE Erie paid $6.00 in dividends in 1947 
compared with $3.50 in 1946. 

The Saratoca & SCHENECTADY paid $5.00 in dividends on its com- 
mon stock in 1947 compared with a disbursement of $4.00 in 1946. 

The Szazoarp Arr LIne ae an initial dividend of $2.50 per share 
on its 5 per cent preferred Series A stock in June 1947. 

The TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GeEorGIA resumed payment on its 
capital stock disbursing 35 cents in 1947. The last dividend paid 
was 35 cents in 1945, 


The TENNESSEE CENTRAL voted to take no action on the dividend 
due on its 7 per cent preferred stock in 1947. A dividend of $3.50 
was paid in 1946, 

The Texas & Paciric reduced its dividend on its common stock 
from $4.00 in 1946 to $3.00 in 1947. 

The WesTERN or ALABAMA paid $2.00 on its capital stock in 1947 
compared with $5.00 in 1946. 

The Union Paciric declared dividends of $10.00 on its common 
stock in 1947 compared with $6.00 in 1946. 
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SIGNALING CONSTRUCTION AT HIGH LEVEL 


Increases over 1946 were shown in installations of 
centralized traffic control and grade-crossing pro- 


tection; bigger expenditures due in next five years 


By JOHN H. DUNN 
Slanating and Communications Editor 
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During 1947 the railroads in the United States and Spring Switches Installed During 1947 

Canada installed a total of 10,674 signaling units, which Total Number 
is less than the 11,384 units for 1946. Reductions were ro of Equip 
shown in automatic block and interlockings, but in- SPring | Foane 
creases were made in centralized traffic control and i Installed Location Lock 
highway crossing protection. As explained in an article 
im the Review and Outlook section of this issue, the 
construction of signaling is due for a large increase 
throughout the next several years. 

An accompanying table of automatic signal instal- 
lations completed in 1947 omits several of the smaller 
projects, but the totals of the table include the units 
involved in these minor installations. A big increase 
was made in the construction of centralized traffic con- 
trol in 1947, the total being 1,447 track miles including 
3,747 power switches and signals, compared with 1,142 
track miles and 2,615 switches and signals in 1946. 

The construction of new interlockings took a big drop 
in 1947, a total of 1,338 interlocked switches and signals 
being installed in interlockings in 1947, compared with 
2,360 in 1946. Of the 85 new interlockings installed 
last year, 13 are automatic, 2 are controlled by machines 
including mechanical locking between levers, and 65 are 
the all-relay type, controlled by machines including 
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New Interlockings Placed in Service in 1947 
Number of Number of 



















; Home Switch Manufac- 
Railroad and Location Signals Machines turer 
A.T. & S.F. 
SSS en rr 5 5 Union 
Oe ee ae ee 8 10 Union 
DIR IEENL os vis Seis isso 20S 10 10 Union 
SO ae ee ee 7 1 Union 
Figg OS ee 4 Union 
i) 5) 6 is eta 2 Union 
B. & O. 
on OD 5 Se ae 13 16 G.R.S. 
oO eae 6 2 G.R.S 
ee. aan mien 7 G.R.S 
B. & M. 
South Lowell, Mass. ........... 3 1 G.R.S 
ON See ee 14 4 G.R.S 
ee | CS 4 G.R.S 
P. 
SOS a 13 ) G.R.S 
ee ee mpe G.R.S 
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Major Projects of New Automatic Signaling Placed in 


Service in 1947 


Miles 
of Manufac- 
Railroad and Location Road turer 
AT. & S.F. . 
Dodge City, MR ea oo cy cae SUEY CSE 0.8d Union 
Se et pL. Be See eae ren ory toe 0.7d Union 
A.T. & S.F. and D. & R.G.W. (paired track) ; 
Bragdon, Colo. to Denver ...... 20. .ccs cece 103.9d Union 
G.R.S. 
A. & W.P. , 
PNIIEFUNSRS oo hice bso casehns ohoadiuleses 2.1d Union 
B. & M. 
Lowell Jct., Mass. to Wamesit ............ 4.1d G.R.S. 
 iaawes DMG; 20 SGATNIET o.oo 0a csc esas 28.4s G.R.S. 
Riis: Ue Go ee ree res 136.48 Union 
a Brook, Me. to Jackman ............ 35.4s G.R.S. 
C. of N.J. : 
ney City, Ni J. 0D BAVOROC  .5 6 sec se se 5:51 Union 


“BU Cabin, Ky. to Johns Creek ........... iy 
Winchester, Ky. to Lexington ............. Ae age 
C.M. St. P. & P. ' } 
Marmarth, N. D. to Harlowton, Mont. ..... 340.5s Union 
Belt Jct., Ind. to Preston ...........-se00. 6.88 Union 
C.R.I. & P. b 
Chico, Tex. to El Reno, Okla. ............ 159.4s Union 
Ainsworth, Iowa to Brighton .............. 17.08 Union 
D.L. & W. : 
Washington, N. J. to Slateford, Pa. ....... 19.6s Union 
G.N. 
Grand Forks, N. D. to Surrey ............ aad G.R.S. 
L. & H.R. ; 
Andover, N. J. to Sparta ....... 20000620 6.2s G.R.S. 
M.K.T. : 
Eureka, Tex. to Houston ................. 2.38 Union 
M.P. (I.G.N. 
Palestine, 7 Pp reMNNOT Jo cnccleesse dees 143.0s G.R.S. 
N.Y. 
rte, | N. Y. to Port ne Peuitceh ese es 7.5¢ G.R.S 
Buffalo, N. RS Ry PRIN a5. a1 -9.5's w des 5% »4.0f G.R.S. 
Lancaster, N. Y. to D aed cee aee sae 5.0f G.R.S. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. to Crestwood ........... 5.0d G.R.S. 
B. & A. 
Hinsdale, Mass. to Pittsfield .............. Ly G.R.S. 
C.C.C. & St. ; 
Worthington, Ohio O5 COSIEMDUS . .. 6 65s ces 6.78 G.R.S. 
Maat, WD BO CATHEY .. «0.6.6 see eese en 39.78 G.R.S. 
Nv 2 Std... - . 
Dunkirk, N. Y. to Brocton ............... 9.0d Union 
Mellott, MU NIUE, ng os wv ctnedvccnvess 25.0s Union 
N. & W. 
Amonate, W. Va. to Cedar Bluff, Va. ...... 12.03 Union 
N.P. 
Minneapolis, Minn. to Northtown .......... 2.9d G.R.S. 
RF. & P. : 
Franconia, Va. to Seminary ............... 6.0t Union 
Hamilton, Va. to Fredericksburg ........... 3.0f Union 
St. L.-S.F. , 
Ada, Okla. to Denison, Tex. ............-- 88.5s Union 
Shelco, EG CEO EID noi a osissc. cr dnccineee 7.5d Union 
Southern 
Lynchburg, Va. to Durmid ...............+ 1.8s G.R.S. 
Sheffield, Ala. to Furnace ............++6-- 3.0s G.R.S. 
U.P. , 
Granger, Wyo. to Donovan ...........+-+-- 2.2s Union 
DADE, Oo, cing ctarip a a sis odie es ge sn Ce sic 2.6s Union 
W.M. ; 
Waynecastle, Pa. to Conboy .............-- 5.0s Union 
Ue Ve Sige So A reese rare 2.5s Union 
~ 3.0d 
eel RIED ERE 2. 5:5) 0ay.5 40s sisisnle ees 1,313.6 
UE EU: s caw'c's 6 <.9:s'0le ee sews seen o 233.5 
Ue OSS le See a 43.3 
AWAD GE TEOR iss so 50s.00544406sss eos 045 35.5 
Nias AA IO So ose sb aso ws oe eaese seas 1,595.9 
Ue SO en re airy 1,962.5 









SS a 10 7 Union 
7 2 ee 
ES Se 27 7 Union 

Cc. & N.W. 

EE OO WWER,. oss cesisscwaced 8 G.R.S 
OD hee 6 y G.R.S. 
MURINE coco esi arsaueseea 3 ‘ G.R.S. 

C.B. & 
Cushman OR, 19 10 G.R.S 
Birmingham, OE Ghcece gs 12 5 G.R.S 
oer _ Mer erent ge te Bion: as Sos 3 BS Of  eesexes 

C.R.I. 

Be ct: MB! Bais chiewemiiews 11 3 Union 
2s. 
Ne 6 6 G.R.S 

me & E. 

_ 6 SS | 5 8 G.R.S 
Central Gy, _ ee ee 4 4 Union 
Sa Ee een 6 : Union 
Baton Rouge, SOE eer ee 5 1 Union 
Woodstock, Tenn. .............. 7 3 .R. 
ce ic ance cdacc 32 13 G.R.S 

L.V. 
nh a ee 8 5 G.R.S. 
Bemeoneng, IN, J. ow... cc canes 4 4 G.R.S. 

L. & N. 

—, Ee ey eg eee 14 4 G.R.S. 
ICO SS 8 5 G.R.S. 
Kansas City, MEI) Wack waGe souan 3 1 G.R.S. 

"— = ood, N. Y. 

on i 28 14 G.R.S. 
Ashtabula, "EE eee ae 10 10 ers. 
BOONE ENE PRS occ nwinin.c cc aw rs 8 10 G.R.S. 

” E: : & 3 ans Ohi 

amp Chase, SS ees 3 1 G.R.S. 
East Galloway, Ohio ........... 3 1 G.R.S. 
West Gallowav, Ohio ........... 3 1 G.R.S. 
Lilly Chapel, Ohio ............. 3 G.R.S. 
East London, Ohio ............ 3 1 G.R.S. 
UWI MUMBO... on oweicices ores 3 G.R.S. 
East Brooks, Ohio .............. 3 1 G.R.S. 
West Brooks, Ohio ............. 3 1 G.R.S. 

N.Y.C. & St. L. 
iS SS ae 11 3 G.R.S. 

N.Y.N.H ’& H. 

New Rochelle, hs ees 13 34 G.R.S. 

N. & W. 

a 12 10 Union 
’ Biy . aeE eee 

Penna. 

SME MIRNED oo jon bk bint wa ews 2:05: 5 1 Union 

Reading 
Lees Cross Roads, Pa. .......... 5 2 G.R.S 
cp ie Oe. ee 6 2 G.R.S 

R.F. & P. 

SR TINS ao cbn is <a diaie'sie aves 3 9 Union 
oS | aaa ee 1 1 Union 
South Franconia, Va. .......... 3 7 Union 

St. L.-S.F. 

SUEUR en ob sw aban asaesae 5 1 Union 
A. 

DVAMEOMIDE, HERS. ss dcen oe ccdcccas 10 5 Union 
PEERS C5 G  cocGaeack.cos se 4 1 Union 

Southern 
New River, Tenn. ............. 7 6 G.R.S 
RNS, coc ok acd wSis «aan 5 3 G.R.S 

U.P. 

PORMEEO, TORR 2.665.220 sees 6 4 Union 
eS See ere 4 “ Union 

Virginian 
MMT Mrs 21s cs Ss inie ioc oemie 12 8 G.R.S. 
STEEN 6 oa cic banshee boas y 5 3 1 Union 
CO ee rene 3 1 Union 
UM IRINEE, TOR. 0.6 0010 6 os 0.510.0:0.5:0 3 1 Union 

W. & L.E. 

SS Ue 5 1 Union 

DUE ree iia elt cana wees 528 329 


miniature levers or buttons with no mechanical locking, 
the interlocking being accomplished by interconnections 
of circuits. Not listed here are 36 interlockings which 
were rebuilt in 1947, a total of 380 power switches and 
signals being added. 

In 1938 to 1940 inclusive, highway crossing protec- 
tion was installed at an average of about 1,000 crossings 
annually. During the war this construction was limited 
to those few crossings on highways servicing military 
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camps or industries. Starting in 1946, the construction 
increased to 789 crossings, and in 1947 to 1,084 cross- 
ings. As shown in one of the tables, the flashing-light 
signal has now become standard for practically all new 
installations. Also of importance is the increasing 
number of projects which include automatically-con- 
trolled shortarm gates in addition to flashing-lights. 
A total of 608 such installations were made in 1947, as 
compared with 409 in 1946, and the prospects are for 
continued increases in the construction of this form of 
protection. 

During 1947 the Baltimore & Ohio and the Union 
Pacific each installed a gravity-type freight classifica- 
tion yard including power switches and car retarders as 
well as various forms of modern communication facili- 
ties. Installations of this nature save considerable 
time for freight traffic and, therefore, more such pro- 
jects are being planned for 1948. 


Automatic Interlocking Installed in 1947 


Railroad Location 
Be eM cece West Lynn, 


Emery, N. 


Number 
ts) Manufac- 
Signals turer 


Mas 
(Controls 2 eet locks) 


H. 
(Controls 4 electric locks) 


.) . May City, 
. .Clinton 
Mason 
Oakland, 
Moorland, Iowa 
. ...Kenosha, Wis. 
....Kay, Iowa 
..Marcy, Fla. 
Ackerman, Miss. 
St. James, Minn 


ct. , Wis 


Ore ZO 


BQFQNAAN AN 
mE RZ por 
fe 


nn 
or 


( leaactaalty-tecked gates and 


signals) 
Moorland, Iowa 
. Sinton, Tex. 
Hawthorne, Ont. 
Boyles, Ala. 
Modesto, Cal. 
ee Houston, Tex, 





Comparison of Annual Signal Construction 


1946 
3,078 


1947 


Automatic Block Signals 2,269 
Interlockings 
Signals and switches at new plants 
At rebuilt plants 
At automatic plants. . 
Spring Switches 
Spring buffer mechanisms 
Mechanical facing-point locks 
Signals at spring switches 
Centralized Traffic vs saccgdl 
Power switch machines 
Semi-automatic signals 
Intermediate signals in C.T.C. territory. .... tire 
cation Yards : 
Car retarders. ...0.....000¢ Berens Sarde 18 
Power switch machines...............-.-.055 73 
Highway Crossing Protection asta 


453 
1,385 


1942 
1,421 


633 
2,217 


14 
57 


1,089 


1,297 








Protective units 
11,384 


10,394 


6,381 


7,159 





Telephones, Public Address and Musical Entertainment on Trains Installed in 1947 


Operating Between 
Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Galveston 
Baltimore and Cincinnati 


Name of Train 
Various 


Railroad 
Cincinnatian 


Dearborn Station, Chicago 
Dearborn Station, Chicago 
Chicago and Tacoma, Wash. 
Chicago, Denver and 
Colorado Springs 
Chicago and Omaha 
Chicago and Des Moines 
Chicago and Peoria 
Chicago and Tucumcari 
Minneapolis and Houston 
Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Kansas City and Dallas 
Memphis and Amarillo 
Chicago and Seattle, Wash. 
St. Paul, Minn., and Seattle 
Chicago and Seattle : 
a and New Orleans, 
a. 


.Olympian-Hiawatha 


C. MS. Bie Pe... 
: 23 Rocket trains 


Cc. R. 1.-& P 


Empire Builder 
Empire Builder 
Empire Builder 
City of New Orleans 


New York and Boston— 
New York and Springfield 


Chicago and Seattle 
New York and Chicago 
New York and St. Louis 


Houston, Tex., and 
New Orleans, La. 


. . Various 


North Coast Limited 
Trail Blazer 
Jeffersonian 


Alamo 
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No. of 


Loco- No. of 
motives Cars 
Equipped Equipped 


Type of System or 
Systems Installed 


Music, radio and public 


announcing a 20 
Radio, public address and 
train telephone 4 12 


Public address 
Tel-Autograph 
Public address and radio 
Radio and wire recording 
system 


Public address 
Telephones 

Radio «= 

Public address 
Public address 
Broadcast receivers 


Public address and radio 
Public address and radio 


Broadcast receivers 


Manufacturer 


Farnsworth 


Stromberg-Carlson, 
Hallicrafter, and B. & O. 

R. W. Neil 

Tel-Autograph 

Radio Corporation of America 


Collins 


Radio Corporation of America 
U. S. Instrument Corp. 
Radio Corporation of America 


R. C. A; 
Stromberg-Carlson and 

University Loudspeaker 
Farnsworth 


R.C.A. 
R. C. A. 


Philco 
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Car.Retarder Projects Placed in Service During 1947 











Number of 
Number of Towers and 
: Number or Numberof Rail Feet Number of Track Control Manufac- 
Railroad Location Tracks Retarders Retarders Switches Circuits Signals Skates Machines __ turer 
PMO ceGackecween Cumberland, Md. 16 9 $87 19 19 2 0 1 Union 
esi eiasesesexese Pocatello, Idaho 28 14 999 27 27 6 0 3 Union 
ae Tae 44 23 1,586 46 46 8 0 4 





Highway-Railroad Grade Crossing Protection Installed During 1947 
Source of Funds 
















i ~ Number of 
Joint Number of Traffic Number of 
Public Railroad Total Number of Rotating Type Elec- 
Funds and Numberof Numberof Flashing- Disk Stop Stop-and-Got trically- 
; Number of of Any Public Protective Wig-Wag Light Sign Crossing Operated 
Railroad Crossings Railroad Source Funds Units Signals Signals Signals Gaus Gates 
oe SS re 35 27 6 5 54 are oe 6 
A. & W. P.-W. of Ala........0002. 3 3 ee be 73 V is = <> oe 
ME eter ee CeGhueSccéscs ceseces cs $- 8 29 ee 17 a ee 12 
3 Oe ee eee 30 15 6 9 70 62 : 
Lh 3 Ty EE Seana eine 1 1 se 2 . 
MTEC Sasi cu cKake abun c sc 36 24 9 3 136 78 4 54 
Sy eee ee 9 4 4 1 22 19 
SEU icin saasechweascaxcas ce 47 6 2 39 116 94 2 20 
SN ess b Sysco si iwi sins o's :0'6 o'a0 26 4 i 22 56 56 
SOR ulate anbebceukacweuc 8 7 1 16 15 1 
WEES E Sia oKcdbewwkek Scns 1 a 1 2 2 
PERS ickGsbSeShawaessawvas« 24 21 3 75 75 & 
| ee ee 12 1 7 4 35 Se 25 5s re 10 
CME Gag hnskakivdaeeenicions 19 6 2 11 57 és 35 sc 20* 
(5 9. ee ees eee eae 14 11 a 3 41 2 21 6 ‘ 12 
sy SNS Gee e rie 5 5 20 10 10 
SD ks Gavdkeasdeeuxsnesse 15 12 3 42** 22 2 14 
(20, Sere 5 1 12 12 ote ve. oe 
Be 1 AS eer 22 19 3 46 2 15 18 ~ 2 
14 Oo 2 Sean 1 1 é ee 4 sie ‘ oe 
OS 1S 8 2 Seer eeree aa 23 16 62 ie 44 2 oe 16 
DURST ND BBos isa soon 005s sors 8 8 20 15 : 
REGS SE iors os Bis ws anh Siam 1 ee 1 2 2 . 
hy 9 | A a ee eee 25 aie 89 65 os 24 
SS AS Ae on 6 os 6 26 11 ve 15 
OSs 3 Se eee 6 6 14 14 : 
|) 35 _ 2 Ra ee eee ere 3 1 2 34 34 oe 
SUPREME hs Ssckicsossasueeces oe 3 3 6 = 6 oe 
Moa ssbGnincsgesnceseaesie 2 2 5 6 5% 4 os 2 
NN eb ssh a occ pe ie ee ee 5 5 bos < 17 Ses 14 1 a 2 
J eee 14 2 12 ae 47 . 29 sa a 18 
ERR ele Sc ices acwse ceases 6 6 x ei 6 6 se — as ae 
Eee holon acbseb ues sween’e 8 6 1 1 16 ae 2 14 
Go Cea neean 3 2 1 es 3 1 1 i 
Ly OSS eee een 26 25 is 1 81 <= 53 4 24 
OES Aibciss<cser adenine dwaivoe 2 1 oe 1 4 4 4 . 
1S ASS aaa 4 ve Ge 4 13 8 5 
ao > EEE ee ere 30 9 10 11 59 50 1 8 
(5 28 Se ee ee eee 1 1 a Rie 2 si 2 
“6 SS 2 SS * Genes 9 6 3 26 4 8 6 8 
(Ly oy oy) 2 VE ae ee eee 1 1 se 3 1 2 
ll <n ore 9 6 2 1 20 20 
“SSS Sar 20 12 ss 8 46 40 6 
OS Cf See ee 8 8 _ 16 16 . 
Lo “See ee 26 26 54 52 2 
__ SO eee 1 ae 1 2 2 
oy PS Se eee 7 7 we 15 15 
N. Y. C. (Buffalo & East)......... 47 46 1 154 94 5 55 
West of Buffalo................ 31 10 21 115 é 63 52 
SERS SRG SG bX k's Ws ipo wins 1 1 ae 2 2 
eth of | eo 24 19 5 
Michigan Central............... 29 21 6 2 
a 6a OS a eee 23 16 7 
fh OS | en 19 19 re 
BEGG RI Wisin knoe ax Sew ec veers 9 9 
3 3 {ere eee 8 
EU SE ob hicSeskes bes sakesees 40 38 2 
oS eee 
SEES SE arene 







ee ey 
Cee e ere reser er eeseesseeee 

CO reer eee eresrereressee 
ee 
ee ee ee ee oe oc i 
ee ee ee ee 

Cees ee eres cesses ssrreeseresese 
eee eee reser ere Sr eresesere 
ee ee cy 
Coe ee rereeeesrereseeseseresees 


669 
** Four floodlights. 






ee ee 


Legend: * No left turn signs 
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CONSTRUCTION VOLUME HIGHEST SINCE 1931 


By HENRY E. MICHAEL 


Associate Editor 





Raanions and betterments to the fixed properties of 
the railways last year reached, at last, a volume where 
it may be said that some inroads were made into the 
large backlog of improvements needed, many of which 
have been deferred since the early Thirties. This is 
indicated by reports to Railway Age by practically all 
of the railways of the country which show that, exclud- 
ing grade crossing eliminations, the total amount 
authorized for improvement projects costing more than 
$100,000—either completed during 1947 or in progress 
at its end—was in excess of. $262,000,000. Considering 
also those projects costing less than $100,000 each, 
and a number of the larger projects for which costs 
were not furnished, it is estimated that total expendi- 
tures for all improvements in and additions to the fixed 
properties in 1947 exceeded $280,000,000. 

Having been restricted for many years in their abil- 
ity to do more than plan large -scale improvements, 
first by low revenues during the depression and then 
by shortages of materials and limitations officially 
placed on their use during the war years, the railways 
started work on many projects as soon after the war 
as conditions permitted. They barely paused during 
1947 to contemplate the combined effect of wage in- 
creases granted to employees and workers in the con- 
struction industry as compared with the advances 
allowed in freight rates, and embarked on construction 
programs for roadway and structures that were to 
exceed in total cost those of any year since 1931. 

While many of the projects started or completed 


during 1947 were designed to meet specific immediate 
needs, a far greater proportion was fashioned for the 
future to place railroad properties in such position that 
they will be better able to compete with other forms of 
transportation, and do it economically. With much 
of the railway dollar going to employees for time made 
unproductive by obsolete facilities, a large amount of 
construction activity centered, and continues to center, 
at yards and terminals, on centralized traffic control 
installations, at shops and enginehouses, and on better 
freight-handling facilities. 

Shortages continued during the year in many build- 
ing construction items, particularly cast iron pipe, 
plumbing, glass and lumber—a large part of which 
was being used for housing construction. In conse- 
quence, fewer large passenger station modernization 
projects were started than had been expected at the 
end of 1946, as was the case also with most other types 
of railway building construction. As a further result, 
a great deal of construction started prior to and even 
during 1947 was concentrated on other types of work 
which required few materials, expecially of the scarce 
variety. 


Line and Grade Revisions 


Such considerations undoubtedly had something to 
do with creating the heavy 1947 volume of work re- 
lating to revision of grade and alinement, with their 
minimum demand for construction materials. More 


The Cone yard and engine-terminal facilities constructed by the Baltimore & Ohio at East St. Louis, Ill. 
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the same in 1947 as in 1946—slightly less than 5 mi. 
About 6 mi. of third track were placed in operation in 
1947 as compared with 9 mi. in 1946. 

In Canada, new lines built totaled slightly more than 
13 mi., which compares with the construction of less 
than 1 mi. in 1946. No new multiple-track work was 
completed during either year. 

Improvement work in 1948 is expected to equal, 
and perhaps exceed, that of the year just ended. The 
need is great, and the plans in many cases are already 
prepared. All that is needed to execute these plans is 
the removal of some of the remaining deterring factors 
to new construction, principally the inadequate and 
indefinite supply of materials, and approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the increases in 
freight rates being asked by the railroads. 

Following is a detailed report by roads of all grade 
crossing work undertaken during 1947, as well as of all 
other construction projects completed during the year, 
or still in progress at its close, the individual cost of 
which approached or exceeded $100,000: 


Railway Construction in the United States 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of completion 
at the end of 1947) 


Aberdeen & Rockfish 
First Track: Aberdeen, N. C., to Fayetteville, 45.00 mi. 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of fuel-storage and shop 
— for Diesel locomotives, Akron, Ohio, and Delphos, $100,000 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossing: Henrietta, Mo. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of building for Harvey 
commissary, Chicago (60); addition to power house, including new 
boilers, Chicago (100); renewal of bridge’ near Wilbern, Ill. (40); 
construction of hump yard, Argentine, Kans. (30); remodel passenger 
station, Topeka, Kans. (30); remodel freight-car shop, Topeka, 
Kans. (100) ; revision of alinement near Noble, Okla. (100); installa- 
tion of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Newton, Kans., 
to North Junction, Wichita (100): installation of C. T. C., including 
necessary track er South Junction, Wichita, Kans., to Mulvane 
40); installation of automatic block signals, Bragdon, Colo., to 

outh Denver (100); relocation of segment of double track, Querino 
Canyon, Ariz. (85); construction of doubletrack bridge replacing 
gauntlet type, Canyon Diablo, Ariz. (100); revision of alinement, 
Ancona, Ill. oo wig 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Over- 
crossing: Maglab, Tex. (10). Subway: Tolar, Tex. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement near Wynne- 
wood, Okla. (60). 

(Panhandle & Santa Fe) Important Work Undertaken: Installation 
of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Canadian, Tex., to 
Pampa (100); installation of C T. C., including necessary track 
changes, Canyon, Tex., to Texico, New Mex. (30). 


Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 


_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of classification yard, 
including shops for servicing and repairing Diesel locomotives, 
Panama City, Fla., $500,000 (10). 


Atlantic Coast Line 

New Road Under Construction: Clewiston, Fla., to Okeelanta, 16.00 
mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossingss Tarpon Springs, Fla., 
$40,000 (100); Subways: Lake Placid, Fla., $110,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replace freighthouse, Waycross, Ga., 
$176,000 (100); rearrange terminal facilities Pelham, Ga., $110,000 
(100); relocation of main track and construction of station building, 
Gainesville, Fla., $351,000 (70). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Grant City-Bay Terrace, Staten 
Island, N. Y., joint with state, railroad work, $3,800,000 (20); 
Brady St., DuBois, Pa., railroad work $44,000 (37); Hartwell Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, railroad work, $50,000 (95); Riggs Road, Washing- 
ton, D. C., railroad work, $40,000 (100); Georgia Ave., Silver 
Spring, Md., railroad work, $95,000 (50); reconstruction of bridge, 
Baltimore, Md., railroad work, $66,000 (10). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of connection to Toledo 
Terminal Railroad, Bates, Ohio, $190,000 (40); construction of coal 
and engine-handling facilities, Baltimore, Md., $161,000 (100); con- 
struction of coal and engine-handling facilities, Benwood, W. Va., 
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$348,000 (100); revision of alinement on account of construction of 
flood wall, Cincinnati, Ohio, $250,000 (80); grading for Mill Creek 
yard, Cincinnati, Ohio, $500,000 (65); installation of car retarders, 
including necessary track changes, Cumberland, Md., $575,000 (100); 
improvement of Eastern Ohio branch, Cumberland, Ohio, $122,000 
(100); construction of spur track to serve Ohio Power Company, 
Cumberland, Ohio, $308,715 (100); construction of tracks and struc- 
tures at Barr yard, Chicago, $1,856,000 (100); construction of loco- 
motive and car-servicing facilities, Barr yard, Chicago, $563,000 
(100); construction of freighthouse, Chicago, $213,000 (100); con- 
struction of (Cone) yard including engine-handling facilities, East 
St. Louis, Ill., $2,865,000 (95); construction of coal-handling facili- 
ties, Howland Hook, N. Y., $445,000 (30). 

Construction of locomotive servicing facilities, Garrett, Ind., 
$110,000 (100); construction of facilities for handling Latex, Locust 
Point, Md., $300,000 (100); construction of facilities for handling 
bananas, Locust Point, Md., $119,000 (90); improvement to two 
piers, Locust Point, Md., $179,000 (100); construction of coal-hand- 
ling facilities, Lorain, Ohio, $3,700,000 (100); construction of engine 
terminal facilities, M & K Junction, Va., $113,000 (100); revi- 
sion of alinement on account of construction of ‘‘Dillon’”” dam between 
Newark, Ohio, and Zanesville, $6,125,000 (56) (work suspended) ; 
construction of rest house, New Castle Junction, Ohio, $135,000 
(90); construction of Elk Creek spur, Overfield, Ww. Va., $2,955,000 
(20); reconstruction of bridge, Point Pleasant, W. Va., $1,890 000 
(100); construction of additional mine tracks, Triadelphia, W. Va., 
$170,000 (80); construction of street improvement, Washington, 
D. C., $410,000 (100); construction of additional freight facilities, 
Washington, D. C., $128,000 (100); construction of division office 
building, Washington, Ind., $100,000 (50); revision of alinement, 
Willow Creek, Ind., $119,000 (100); construction of facilities for 
servicing and maintaining Diesel locomotives, at various points, 
$425,000 (started) ; improvements to 28 bridges, $1,125,000 (started) ; 
installation of car retarders, Willard, Ohio, $2,087,000 (45). 


Belt Railway of Chicago 
Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: 47th St. and Kenton Ave., 
Chicago, with railroad and highway funds, $400,000 (100). 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Harmonsburg, Pa., 
constructed by the state with federal funds, $137,200 (30). 


Boston & Maine 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of block signals, inter- 
lockings and C. C., including necessary track changes, Lowell 
Junction, Mass., to Willows, $1,000,000 (60); construction of Diesel 
locomotive shop, including stores building, track changes, and other 
incidental servicing facilities, Somerville, Mass., $1,000,000 (100). 


Burlington-Rock Island 
Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossing: Dobbin, Tex., cost 
borne by state, $210,000 (100). ; 


Central of Georgia 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Wilkinson county, 
Gordon, Ga., built by state with federal funds, $50,000 (80); 
Haralson county, Buchanan, Ga., built by state with federal funds, 
$80,000 (started). 


Central of New Jersey 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of two _ bridges, 
Bayonne, N. J., 590,000 (50); construction of servicing facilities, 
including oil storage facilities for Diesel locomotives, Jersey City, 
N. J., $209,000 (100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 

(Chesapeake District) New Road Under Construction: Jenkins, 
Ky., to end of line, Meade Fork, Va., 14.50 mi.; Wayland, Ky., to 
end of line near Deane, 23.00 mi. f 

Grade Crossings Eliminations: Overcrossings: Dock, W. Va. (70); 
Bluestone, Ky., $188,500 (5). Both projects done with federal funds. 

Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitation and modernization, of 
toilet facilities in 43 passenger stations, $264,350 (82); construction 
of low-level coal pier, including track facilities, Newport News, Va., 
$5,020,000 (15); renewal of pedestals and two bents on viaduct, 
Richmond, Va., $119,000 (started); construction of 18 storage tracks 
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and an additional 10U-car track in east bound yard, Gladstone, Va., 
$453,200 (80); respacing and rearrangement of signals, including 
necessary track changes to provide adequate stopping distance for 
trains, $150,900 (85); installation of C. T. C., including necessary 
track changes, Balcony Falls, Va., to Iron Gate, $456,300 .(33); 
remodel passenger station, extend and rearrange yard tracks, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines and other facilities, Charlottesville, Va., 
$540,200 (47); replace Union passenger station, Waynesboro, Va., 
$476,700 (started); revision of alinement, Craigsville, Va., $191,400 
(70); revision of alinement, including construction of new bridge, 
Lowell, W. Va., $449,620 (65); extension of two stalls in engine- 
house and installation of electric driving wheel drop-pit table across 
three pits, Hinton, W. Va., $106,720 (started); construction of addi- 
tional freight main tracks and two yard tracks, Huntington, W. Va., 
$880,000 (started); construction of additional yard tracks, Handley, 
W. Va., $183,600 (40); reconstruction of approaches to bridge over 
Big Sandy river, Kenova, W. Va., $1,124,100 (started); construction 
of additional yard-track facilities, Ashland, Ky., $151,825 (started) ; 
installation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, between 
Sproul; W. Va., and Brounland, from St. Albans, W. Va., to 

cCorkles, and construction of yard-office building in St. Albans, 
$378,175 (20); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, including 
bridge over Guyandot River, Wilber noggs W. Va., $347,000 (60); 
construction of track to serve coal mine, Barrett, W. Va., $770,265 
(80); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Stowe, W. Va, 
$158,130 (80). k f : . 

Installation of switch mechanisms with facing-point locks and 
center-lever locking on main-track crossovers in automatic block 
signal territory, $137,800 (95); extension of old, and construction of 
new passing sidings, construction of water station, installation of 
C. T. C., including necessary track changes, between Big Sandy 
Junction, Ky., and Martin, installation of automatic color light 
signals, Beaver Junction, Ky., to Elkhorn City, installation of reverse 
traffic signals, Kise, Ky., to Richardson, $1,213,762 (78); construc- 
tion of yard and engine-terminal improvements, Shelby, Ky., $1,192,- 
000 (78); tracks to serve coal mines at Gearheart, Ky., and Buck- 
ingham, $371,000 (60); rearrangement of tracks, construction of 
shop building and concrete truckways, Russell, Ky., $244,700 (55); 
construction of Y. M. C. A. building, Russell, Ky., $583,700 (3); 
installation of 130-ft. turn table, Russell, Ky., $236,900 (started) ; 
reconstruction and extension of bridge, Augusta, Ky., $122,400 
(started); construction of passenger statjon and remodeling of freight 
station, Newport, Ky., $310,200 (started); reconstruction of bridge, 
Brighton, Ohio, $500,000 (started); installation of remote-control 
power switches and signals at passing sidings, Limeville, Ky., to 
Parsons, Ohio, $559,125 (3); installation_ of remote-control power 
switches and signals at passing sidings, Columbus, Ohio, to Cum- 
mings, $1,022,475 (2); installation of a 130-ft. turntable at Parsons, 
Ohio, a 115-ft. turntable at Marion and a 100-ft. turntable at 
Pomeroy, $307,300 (started); extension of engine house and instalia- 
tion of 5 electric drop-pit tables and an additional engine hoist, and 
reconstruction of 2 pits, Russell, Ky., $220,700 (started). 

Installation of interlocking facilities at crossings at grade with the 

O., N. Y. C., and N. K. P., including flasher light signals at 
two street crossings, Fostoria, Ohio, $165,000 (started); construc- 
tion of water station and blow-off pit, Powell Wye, Ohio, $113,800 
(10); extension of enginehouse, replacement of sandhouse and re- 
arrangement of service tracks, Walbridge, Ohio, 261,900 (started); 
installation of car retarders, flood-light facilities, loud-speaker and 
pneumatic-tube communication facilities and the construction of shop 
building and yardmaster’s office, Walbridge, Ohio, $1,328,270 (32); 
installation a train telephone communication system, Orange, Va., 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, $150,000 (15); installation of radio communica- 
tion between dispatcher’s office and freight work trains, Parsons, 
Ohio, to Marion, $104,000 (started); rearrangement and enlargement 
of barney and return yards at Pier 9, installation of mules and re- 
placement of 20th St. bridge with pedestrian subway, Newport News, 
Va., $412,200 (100); construction of eight cinder-block warehouses 
having sprinkler systems, Newport News, Va., $446,000 (100); 
construction of 18 additional storage tracks, Newport News, Va., 
$128,600 (100); construction of 16 cinder-block warehouses, includ- 
ing sprinkler systems, Morrison, Va., $638,500 (100). 

Revision of alinement, Peake, Va., to Hanover, $419,900 (100); 
revision of alinement, including new depot, Keswick, Va., $167,300 
(100); revision of alinement, Panther Gap, Va., $254,300 (100); 
installation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Staunton, 
Va., to Clifton Forge, $379,800 (100); revision of alinement, includ- 
ing the replacement of a bridge, Goshen, Va., $214,374 (100); revi- 
sion of alinement. Millboro, Va., $208,910 (100); revision of aline- 
ment, including the daylighting of Masons tunnel, Millboro, Va., 
$160,450 (100); revision of alinement, Longdale, Va., $179,500 
(100); revision of alinement, Griffith, Va., $392,800 (100); con- 
struction of a double switching lead, Clifton Forge, Va., $285,000 
(100); extension of switching lead, Covington, Va., $177,800 (100); 
revision of alinement, including the construction of a new tunnel, 
Ft. Spring, W. Va., $2,254,500 (100); construction of two 50-ton 
coaling stations at Clifton Forge, Va., and Hinton, W. Va., $146,400, 
(100); extension over 5 tracks and eastbound yard, including con- 
struction of switching lead, Hinton, W. Va., $608,200 (100); in- 
stallation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes and the 
addition to a signal tower, Sewell, W. Va., to MacDougal, $289,950 
(100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Sarita, W. Va., 
$113,600 (100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Stollings, 
W. Va., $267,600 (100); construction of tracks to serve coal-wash- 
ing plant, Ceredo, W. Va., $1,046,300 (100); reconstruction of 
bridge over Big Sandy river, Big Sandy Junction, Ky., $1,351,000 
(100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Emmett, W. Va., 
$237,265 (100). 

Renewal of coaling station, including rearrangement of tracks and 
electrification of water station, West Hamlin, W. Va., $171,500 
(100); installation of automatic block signal system, Ashland, Ky., 
to Lexington, $488,270 (100); installation of C. T. C., including 
necessary track changes, Aden, Ky., to Olive Hill, $134,000 (100); 
construction of tracks to serve coal mine, White House, Ky., 
$185, 200 (100); replace frame coaling station with concrete, and 
erect water tank, Paintsville, Ky., $193,500 (100); construction of 
spur to serve mine development, Nigh, Ky., $475,000 (100); con- 
struction of concrete coaling station to replace frame structure, Mar- 
tin, Ky., $109,500 (100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, 
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Meade Fork, Va., $234,400 (100); construction of tracks to serve 
coal mine, Myra, Ky., ) gpotaes (100); extension of shop building, 
including installation of machinery and equipment, Russell, Ky., 
$834,000 (100); revision of grade, Russell, Ky., $123,600 (100); 
extension of tracks in two yards, Stevens, Ky., $251,425 (100); 
renewal of bridge, Richmond, Ind., $190,000 (100); installation o 
fire curtains, supplemented by automatic sprinkler systems, Newport 
News, Va., $195,300 (100). . Dae as 

(Pere Marquette district) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: 
Edsel Ford Expressway, Herbert street, Detroit, Mich., state and 
federal aid funds, $446,000 (55); Kast Paris, Mich., state and 
federal aid funds, $320,000 (25). é oe 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of track, building, and 
installation of steel storage tanks for servicing Diesel locomotives, 
Wyoming, Mich., $330,000 (75); installation of C. T. C., including 
the construction of new passing tracks and the relocation and retire- 
ment of existing tracks, St. Joseph, Mich., to E. Saugatuck, $425,000 
(10); revision of alinement, Brighton, Mich., $105,000 (100). 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Important Work Undertaken: Modernization of power plant, includ- 
ing a new boiler, stoker, coal and ash-handling equipment, and an 
additional generator, Danville, Ill., $332,000 (65); installation of 
C. T. C., including necessary track changes and the extension of 
14 passing sidings, Clinton, Ind., to Evansville, $753,676 (100); 
revision of alinement incidental to curve reduction, Decker, Ind., 
$136,321 (100). “ 


Chicago & North Western 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Barr, Ill., work 
financed and —— by county, $21,663 (100); Union Grove, Iil., 
work financed and performed by state, $232,863 (10); Highway No. 
84, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $135,039 (started). . 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of addition to Chicago 
Ave. enginehouse, including heating, lighting and plumbing systems 
and relocation of machine shops, Chicago, $162,000 (98); construc- 
tion of Diesel locomotive servicing and repair shop building com- 
plete with all incidental facilities and_ track alterations, Chicago, 
$1,822,000 (10); installation of C. T. C., including necessary track 
changes, West Chicago, Ill., to Nelson, $1,590,265 (40); construction 
of a multiple-span bridge on concrete pile substructure, including 
revision of grade on double track approach, Denison, Iowa, $284,930 
(60); construction of multiple-span double-track bridge on_ concrete 
pile substructure, Arion, Iowa, $234,890 (60); construction of a 
multiple-span_double-track bridge on concrete pile substructure, in- 
cluding revision of grade on approaches, Dunlap, Iowa, $235,350 
(60); revision of grade over bridges, including new waterway open- 
ings, Vail, Iowa, to Denison, $172,000 (40); construction of car 
unloader at Grain Elevator, Council Bluffs,: fowa, $236,955 (90); 
relocation of lead track and extension of 12 yard tracks, Clinton, 
Iowa, $198,000 (100); reconstruction of three bridges, including 
revision of grades, Belle Plaine, Iowa, $134,100 (65); construction 
of engine servicing facilities, including necessary track changes, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, $128,800 (100); reconstruction of portion of 
bulkhead, fender and knuckle-fender at car-ferry slip, Manitowoc, 
Wis., $168,000 (60). 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Important Work Undertaken: Modernization and improvement of 
Dearborn passenger station, including the addition of a mezzanine 
waiting room, and improvements to ticket office, concourse, and wait- 
ing rooms, Chicago, $653,000 (100). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Ranchester, Wyo., $150,- 
000 (100); two highways, Tecumseh, Neb., $82,000 (5); Norway, 
Neb., $60,000 (15). 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of C. T. C., including 
necessary track changes, Old Monroe, Mo., to Machens, $430,966 
(10); installation of C, C., including necessary track changes, 
Balfour, Iowa, to Pacific Junction, $312,360 (3); revision of aline- 
ment, Daggets, Ill., $333,972 (60); relocation of main and yard 
tracks, Beardstown, IIl., $285,504 (40); installation of facilities for 
servicing Zephyr streamliners, Chicago, $297,863 (100); addition to 
dock unloading spaces at freighthouse, Chicago, $137,113 (100); re- 
arrangement Murray Yard, North Kansas, Mo., $1,179,903 (30); 
rearrangement of classification yard, North ansas City, Mo., 
$140,696 (60); revision of grade, Mark, Mo., $167,024 (15); revision 
of grade, Cullom, Neb., $220,273 (75)@installation of mechanical 
car washer, Denver, Colo., $127,884 (100); reduction of curves and 
revision of grade, Plattsmouth, Neb., $214,310 (75); installation of 
telephone and teletype channels on system, $689,768 (100); recon- 
struction of bridge, Farley, Mo., $700,000 (100); construction of 
barge dock, Lewiston, IIl., to Illinois river, $651,935 (100); con- 
struction of new yard, West Quincy, Mo., $938,702 (100); revision 
of grade, White Rock, Mo., to Riverland, $262,688 (100); relocation 
of main track, Burke, IIl., $212,141 (100); reduction of curvature, 
Greenwood, Neb., $142,493 (100). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: West Allis, Wis., with 
state and railway funds, $70,000 (100). Reconstruction of Existing 
Grade Crossing Structures: Rodney, Ia., railway funds, $12,000 
(100); Morningside, Ia., railway funds, $13,000 (100); Richland, 
Ia., with federal funds, $100,000 (100); Cowgill, Mo., with railway 
funds, $9,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of flat yard to replace 
eastbound hump yard to accommodate the larger trains, Bensenville, 
Ill., $425,000 (100); revision of alinement and grade, Glenham, 
S. D., to Selby, $650,000 (100); construction of storage yard, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $160,000 (100); enlargement of Glendale yard, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $180,000 (100); enlargement of west yard, Milwaukee, 
Wis., $400,000 (40); reconstruction of pier protection of Menominee 
river bridge, Milwaukee, Wis., $148,000 (95); reconstruction of addi- 
tional tracks and _1,800-ft. retaining wall, Milwaukee, Wis., $274,000 
(100); construction of freighthouse, Chicago, $400,000 (100); con- 
struction of new shop facilities, Milwaukee, Wis., $1,457,000 (100) ; 
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the same in 1947 as in 1946—slightly less than 5 mi. 
About 6 mi. of third track were placed in operation in 
1947 as compared with 9 mi. in 1946. 

In Canada, new lines built totaled slightly more than 
13 mi., which compares with the construction of less 
than 1 mi. in 1946. No new multiple-track work was 
completed during either year. 

Improvement work in 1948 is expected to equal, 
and perhaps exceed, that of the year just ended. The 
need is great, and the plans in many cases are already 
prepared. All that is needed to execute these plans is 
the removal of some of the remaining deterring factors 
to new construction, principally the inadequate and 
indefinite supply of materials, and approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the increases in 
freight rates being asked by the railroads. 

Following is a detailed report by roads of all grade 
crossing work undertaken during 1947, as well as of all 
other construction projects completed during the year, 
or still in progress at its close, the individual cost of 
which approached or exceeded $100,000: 


Railway Construction in the United States 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of completion 
at the end of 1947) 


Aberdeen & Rockfish 
First Track: Aberdeen, N. C., to Fayetteville, 45.00 mi. 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of fuel-storage and shop 
— for Diesel locomotives, Akron, Ohio, and Delphos, $100,000 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossing: Henrietta, Mo. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of building for Harvey 
commissary, Chicago (60); addition to power house, including new 
boilers, Chicago (100); renewal of bridge’ near Wilbern, Ill. (40); 
construction of hump yard, Argentine, Kans. (30); remodel passenger 
station, Topeka, Kans. (30); remodel freight-car shop, Topeka, 
Kans. (100); revision of alinement near Noble, Okla. (100); installa- 
tion of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Newton, Kans., 
to North Junction, Wichita (100): installation of C. T. C., including 
necessary track changes, South Junction, Wichita, Kans., to Mulvane 
40); installation of automatic block signals, Bragdon, Colo., to 
outh Denver (100); relocation of segment of double track, Querino 
Canyon, Ariz. (85); construction of doubletrack bridge replacing 
gauntlet type, Canyon Diablo, Ariz. (100); revision of alinement, 
Ancona, Ill. a): 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Over- 
crossing: Maglab, Tex. (10). Subway: Tolar, Tex. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement near Wynne- 
wood, Okla. (60). 

(Panhandle & Santa Fe) Important Work Undertaken: Installation 
of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Canadian, Tex., to 
Pampa (100); installation of C. T. C., including necessary track 
changes, Canyon, Tex., to Texico, New Mex. (30). 


Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 


_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of classification yard, 
including shops for servicing and repairing Diesel locomotives, 
Panama City, Fla., $500,000 (10). 


Atlantic Coast Line 


New Road Under Construction: Clewiston, Fla., to Okeelanta, 16.00 
mi. 
Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossingss Tarpon Springs, Fla., 
$40,000 (100); Subways: Lake Placid, Fla., $110,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replace freighthouse, Waycross, Ga., 
$176,000 (100); rearrange terminal facilities Pelham, Ga., $110,000 
(100); relocation of main track and construction of station building, 
Gainesville, Fla., $351,000 (70). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Grant City-Bay Terrace, Staten 
Island, N. Y., joint with state, railroad work, $3,800,000 (20); 
Brady St., DuBois, Pa., railroad work $44,000 (37); Hartwell Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, railroad work, $50,000 (95); Riggs Road, Washing- 
ton, D. . railroad work, $40,000 (100); Georgia Ave., Silver 
Spring, Md., railroad work, $95,000 (50); reconstruction of bridge, 
Baltimore, Md., railroad work, $66,000 (10). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of connection to Toledo 
Terminal Railroad, Bates, Ohio, $190,000 (40); construction of coal 
and engine-handling facilities, Baltimore, Md., $161,000 (100); con- 
struction of coal and engine-handling facilities, Benwood, W. Va., 
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struction of (Cone) yard including engine-handling facilities, East 
St. Louis, IIl., $2,865,000 (95); construction of coal-handling facili- 
ties, Howland Hook, N. Y., $445,000 (30). 

Construction of locomotive servicing facilities, Garrett, Ind., 
$110,000 (100); construction of facilities for handling Latex, Locust 
Point, Md., $300,000 (100); construction of facilities for handling 
bananas, Locust Point, Md., 19,000 (90); improvement to two 
piers, Locust Point, Md., $179,000 (100); construction of coal-hand- 
ling facilities, Lorain, Ohio, $3,700,000 (100); construction of engine 
terminal facilities, M & K Junction, W. Va., $113,000 (100); revi- 
sion of alinement on account of construction of ‘‘Dillon” dam between 
Newark, Ohio, and Zanesville, $6,125,000 (56) (work suspended) ; 
construction of rest house, New Castle Junction, Ohio, $135,000 
(90); construction of Elk Creek spur, Overfield, W. a., $2,955,000 
(20); reconstruction of bridge, Point Pleasant, W. Va., $1,890,000 
(100); construction of additional mine tracks, Triadelphia, W. Va., 
$170,000 (80); construction of street improvement, Washington, 
D. C., $410,000 (100); construction of additional freight facilities, 
Washington, D. C., $128,000 (100); construction of division office 
building, Washington, Ind., $100,000 (50); revision of alinement, 
Willow Creek, Ind., $119,000 (100); construction of facilities for 
servicing and maintaining Diesel locomotives, at various points, 
$425,000 (started) ; improvements to 28 bridges, $1,125,000 (started) ; 
installation of car retarders, Willard, Ohio, $2,087,000 (45). 


Belt Railway of Chicago 
Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: 47th St. and Kenton Ave., 
Chicago, with railroad and highway funds, $400,000 (100). 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Harmonsburg, Pa., 
constructed by the state with federal funds, $137,200 (30). 


Boston & Maine 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of block signals, inter- 
lockings and C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Lowell 
Junction, Mass., to Willows, $1,000,000 (609; construction of Diesel 
locomotive shop, including stores building, track changes, and other 
incidental servicing facilities, Somerville, Mass., $1,000,000 (100). 


Burlington-Rock Island 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossing: Dobbin, Tex., cost 
borne by state, $210,000 (100). : 


Central of Georgia 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Wilkinson county, 
Gordon, Ga., built by state with federal funds, $50,000 (80); 
Haralson county, Buchanan, Ga., built by state with federal funds, 
$80,000 (started). 


Central of New Jersey 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of two bridges, 
Bayonne, N. J., 590,000 (50); construction of servicing facilities, 
including oil storage facilities for Diesel locomotives, Jersey City, 
N. J., $209,000 (100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 

(Chesapeake District) New Road Under Construction: Jenkins, 
Ky., to end of line, Meade Fork, Va., 14.50 mi.; Wayland, Ky., to 
end of line near Deane, 23.00 mi. 

Grade Crossings Eliminations: Overcrossings: Dock, W. Va. (70); 
Bluestone, Ky., $188,500 (5). Both projects done with federal funds. 

Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitation and modernization, of 
toilet facilities in 43 passenger stations, $264,350 (82); construction 
of low-level coal pier, including track facilities, Newport News, Va., 
$5,020,000 (15); renewal of pedestals and two bents on viaduct, 
Richmond, Va., $119,000 (started); construction of 18 storage tracks 
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and an additional 10U-car track in east bound yard, Gladstone, Va., 
$453,200 (80); respacing and rearrangement of signals, including 
necessary track changes to provide adequate stopping distance for 
trains, $150,900 (85); installation of C. T. C., including necessary 
track changes, Balcony Falls, Va., to Iron Gate, $456,300 .(33); 
remodel passenger station, extend and rearrange yard tracks, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines and other facilities, Charlottesville, Va., 
$540,200 (47); replace Union passenger station, ‘Waynesboro, Va., 
$476,700 (started); revision of alinement, Craigsville, Va., $191,400 
(70); revision of alinement, including constructicn of new bridge, 
Lowell, W. Va., $449,620 (65); extension of two stalls in engine- 
house and installation of electric driving wheel drop-pit table across 
three pits, Hinton, W. Va., $106,720 (started); construction of addi- 
tional freight main tracks ‘and two yard tracks, Huntington, W. Va., 
$880,000 (started); construction of additional yard tracks, Handley, 
W. Va., $183,600 (40); reconstruction of approaches to bridge over 
Big Sandy river, Kenova, W. Va., $1,124,100 (started); construction 
of additional yard-track facilities, Ashland, Ky., $151,825 (started) ; 
installation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, between 
Sproul; W. Va., and Brounland, from St. Albans, W. Va., to 

cCorkles, and construction of yard-office building in St. Albans, 
$378,175 (20); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, including 
bridge over Guyandot River, Wilber (Rita), W. Va., $347,000 (60); 
construction of track to serve coal mine, Barrett, W. Va., $770,265 
(80); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Stowe, W. Va., 
$158,130 (80). Ff ‘ ‘ ; 

Installation of switch mechanisms with facing-point locks and 
center-lever locking on main-track crossovers in automatic block 
signal territory, $137,800 (95); extension of old, and construction of 
new passing sidings, construction of water station, installation of 
C. T. C., including necessary track changes, between Big Sandy 
Junction, Ky., and Martin, installation of automatic color light 
signals, Beaver Junction, Ky., to Elkhorn City, installation of reverse 
traffic signals, Kise, Ky., to Richardson, $1,213,762 (78); construc- 
tion of yard and engine-terminal improvements, = Ky., $1,192,- 
000 (78); tracks to serve coal mines at Gearheart, Ky., and Buck- 
ingham, $371,000 (60); rearrangement of tracks, construction of 
shop building and concrete truckways, Russell, Ky., $244,700 (55); 
construction of Y. M. C. A. building, Russell, Ky., $583,700 (3); 
installation of 130-ft. turn table, Russell, Ky., $236,900 (started) ; 
reconstruction and extension of bridge, Augusta, Ky., $122,400 
(started) ; construction of passenger station and remodeling of freight 
station, Newport, Ky., $310,200 (started); reconstruction of bridge, 
Brighton, Ohio, $500,000 (started); installation of remote-control 
power switches and signals at passing sidings, Limeville, Ky., to 
Parsons, Ohio, $559,125 (3); installation_of remote-control power 
switches and signals at passing sidings, Columbus, Ohio, to Cum- 
mings, $1,022,475 (2); installation of a 130-ft. turntable at Parsons, 
Ohio, a 115-ft. turntable at Marion and a 100-ft. turntable at 
Pomeroy, $307,300 (started); extension of engine house and installa- 
tion of 5 electric drop-pit tables and an additional engine hoist, and 
reconstruction of 2 pits, Russell, Ky., $220,700 (started). : 

Installation of interlocking facilities at crossings at grade with the 
B. & O., N. Y. C., and N. K. P., including flasher light signals at 
two street crossings, Fostoria, Ohio, $165,000 (started); construc- 
tion of water station and blow-off pit, Powell Wye, Ohio, $113,800 
(10); extension of enginehouse, replacement of sandhouse and re- 
arrangement of service tracks, Walbridge, Ohio, 261,900 (started); 
installation of car retarders, flood-light facilities, loud-speaker and 
pneumatic-tube communication facilities and the construction of shop 
building and yardmaster’s office, Walbridge, Ohio, $1,328,270 (32); 
installation of train telephone communication system, Orange, Va., 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, $150,000 (15); installation of radio communica- 
tion between dispatcher’s office and freight work trains, Parsons, 
Ohio, to Marion, $104,000 (started); rearrangement and enlargement 
of barney and return yards at Pier 9, installation of mules and re- 
placement of 20th St. bridge with pedestrian subway, Newport News, 
Va., $412,200 (100); construction of eight cinder-block warehouses 
having sprinkler systems, Newport News, Va., $446,000 (100); 
construction of 18 additional storage tracks, Newport News, Va., 
$128,600 (100); construction of 16 cinder-block warehouses, includ- 
ing sprinkler systems, Morrison, Va., $638,500 (100). 

Revision of alinement, Peake, Va., to Hanover, $419,900 (100); 
revision of alinement, including new depot, Keswick, Va., $167,300 
(100); revision of alinement, Panther Gap, Va., $254,300 (100); 
installation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Staunton, 
Va., to Clifton Forge, $379,800 (100); revision of alinement, includ- 
ing the replacement of a bridge, Goshen, Va., $214,374 (100); revi- 
sion of alinement. Millboro, Va., $208,910 (100); revision of aline- 
ment, including the daylighting of Masons tunnel, Millboro, Va., 
$160,450 (100); revision of alinement, Longdale, Va., $179,500 
(100); revision of alinement, Griffith, Va., $392,800 (100); con- 
struction of a double switching lead, Clifton Forge, Va., $285,000 
(100); extension of switching lead, Covington, Va., $177,800 (100); 
revision of alinement, including the construction of a new tunnel, 
Ft. Spring, W. Va., $2,254,500 (100); construction of two 50-ton 
coaling stations at Clifton Forge, Va., and Hinton, W. Va., $146,400, 
(100); extension over 5 tracks and eastbound yard, including con- 
struction of switching lead, Hinton, W. Va., $608,200 (100); in- 
stallation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes and the 
addition to a signal tower, Sewell, W. Va., to MacDougal, $289,950 
(100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Sarita, W. Va., 
$113,600 (100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Stollings, 
W. Va., $267,600 (100); construction of tracks to serve coal-wash- 
ing plant, Ceredo, W. Va., $1,046,300 (100); reconstruction of 
bridge over Big Sandy river, Big Sandy Junction, Ky., $1,351,000 
(100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Emmett, Ww. Va., 
$237,265 (100). 

Renewal of coaling station, including rearrangement of tracks and 
electrification of water station, West Hamlin, Va., $171,500 
(100); installation of automatic block signal system, Ashland, Ky., 
to Lexington, $488,270 (100); installation of C. T. C., including 
necessary track changes, Aden, Ky., to Olive Hill, $134,000 (100); 
construction of tracks to serve coal mine, White House, Ky., 
$185, 200 (100); replace frame coaling station with concrete, and 
erect water tank, Paintsville, Ky., $193,500 (100); construction of 
spur to serve mine development, Nigh, Ky., $475,000 (100); con- 
struction of concrete coaling station to replace frame structure, Mar- 
tin, Ky., $109,500 (100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, 
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Meade Fork, Va., $234,400 (100); construction of tracks to serve 
coal mine, Myra, Ky., $427,600 (100); extension of shop building, 
including installation of machinery and equipment, Russell, Ky., 
$834,000 (100); revision of grade, Russell, Ky., $123,600 (100); 
extension of tracks in two yards, Stevens, Ky., $251,425 (100); 
renewal of bridge, Richmond, Ind., $190,000 oo: installation of 
fire curtains, supplemented by automatic sprinkler systems, Newport 
News, Va., $195,300 (100). . wee ok os 

(Pere Marquette district) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: 
Edsel Ford Expressway, Herbert street, Detroit, Mich., state and 
federal aid funds, $446,000 (55); Kast Paris, Mich., state and 
federal aid funds, $320,000 (25). ; Phe 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of track, building, and 
installation of steel storage tanks for servicing Diesel locomotives, 
Wyoming, Mich., $330,000 (75); installation of C. T. C., including 
the construction of new passing tracks and the relocation and retire- 
ment of existing tracks, St. Joseph, Mich., to E. Saugatuck, $425,000 
(10); revision of alinement, Brighton, Mich., $105,000 (100). 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Important Work Undertaken: Modernization of power plant, includ- 
ing a new boiler, stoker, coal and ash-handling equipment, and an 
additional generator, Danville, IIL, $332,000 (65); installation of 
C. T. C., including necessary track changes and the extension of 
14 passing sidings, Clinton, Ind., to Evansville, $753,676 (100); 
revision of alinement incidental to curve reduction, Decker, Ind., 
$136,321 (100). ; 


Chicago & North Western 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Barr, IIl., work 
financed and performed by county, $21,663 (100); Union Grove, IIl., 
work + allel 4 and performed by state, $232,863 (10); Highway No. 
84, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $135,039 (started). , 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of addition to Chicago 
Ave. enginehouse, including heating, lighting and plumbing systems 
and relocation of machine shops, Chicago, $162,000 (98); construc- 
tion of Diesel locomotive servicing and repair shop building com- 
plete with all incidental facilities and track alterations, Chicago, 
$1,822,000 (10); installation of C. T. C., including necessary track 
changes, West Chicago, IIl., to Nelson, $1,590,265 (40); construction 
of a multiple-span bridge on concrete pile substructure, including 
revision of grade on double track approach, Denison, Iowa, $284,930 
(60); construction of multiple-span double-track bridge on concrete 
pile substructure, Arion, Iowa, $234,890 (60); construction of a 
multiple-span double-track bridge on concrete pile substructure, in- 
cluding revision of grade on approaches, Dunlap, Iowa, $235,350 
(60); revision of grade over bridges, including new waterway open- 
ings, Vail, Iowa, to Denison, $172,000 (40); construction of car 
unloader at Grain Elevator, Council Bluffs, Towa, $236,955 (90); 
relocation of lead track and extension of 12 yard tracks, Clinton, 
Towa, $198,000 (100); reconstruction of three bridges, including 
revision of grades, Belle Plaine, Iowa, $134,100 (65); construction 
of engine servicing facilities, including necessary track changes, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, $128,800 (100); reconstruction of portion of 
bulkhead, fender and knuckle-fender ‘at car-ferry slip, Manitowoc, 
Wis., $168,000 (60). 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Important Work Undertaken: Modernization and improvement of 
Dearborn passenger station, including the addition of a mezzanine 
waiting room, and improvements to ticket office, concourse, and wait- 
ing rooms, Chicago, $653,000 (100). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Ranchester, Wyo., $150,- 
000 (100); two highways, Tecumseh, Neb., $82,000 (5); Norway, 
Neb., $60,000 (15). 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of C. T. C., including 
necessary track changes, Old Monroe, Mo., to Machens, $430,966 
(10); installation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, 
Balfour, Iowa, to Pacific Junction, $312,360 (3); revision of aline- 
ment, Daggets, IIl., $333,972 (60); relocation of main and yard 
tracks, Beardstown, IIl., $285,504 (40); installation of facilities for 
servicing Zephyr streamliners, Chicago, $297,863 (100); addition to 
dock unloading spaces at freighthouse, Chicago, $137,113 (100); re- 
arrangement Murray Yard, North Kansas, Mo., $1,179,903 (30); 
rearrangement of classification yard, North ansas City, Mo., 
$140,696 (60); revision of grade, Mark, Mo., $167,024 (15); revision 
of grade, Cullom, Neb., $220,273 (75)@ installation of mechanical 
car washer, Denver, Colo., $127,884 (100); reduction of curves and 
revision of grade, Plattsmouth Neb., $214,310 (75); installation of 
telephone and teletype channels on system, $689,768 (100); recon- 
struction of bridge, Farley, Mo., $700,000 (100); construction of 
barge dock, Lewiston, IIl., to Illinois river, $651,935 (100); con- 
struction of new yard, West Quincy, Mo., $938,702 (100); revision 
of grade, White Rock, Mo., to Riverland, $262,688 (100); relocation 
of main track, Burke, Ill., $212,141 (100); reduction of curvature, 
Greenwood, Neb., $142,493 (100). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: West Allis, Wis., with 
state and railway funds, $70,000 (100). Reconstruction of Existing 
Grade Crossing Structures: Rodney, Ia., railway funds, $12,000 
(100); Morningside, Ia., railway funds, $13,000 (100); Richland, 
Ia., with federal funds, $100,000 (100); Cowgill, Mo., with railway 
funds, $9,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of flat yard to replace 
eastbound hump yard to accommodate the larger trains, Bensenville, 
Ill., $425,000 (100); revision of alinement and grade, Glenham, 
S. D., to Selby, $650,000 (100); construction of storage yard, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $160,000 (100); enlargement of Glendale yard, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $180,000 (100); enlargement of west yard, Milwaukee, 
Wis., $400,000 (40); reconstruction of pier protection of Menominee 
river bridge, Milwaukee, Wis., $148,000 (95); reconstruction of addi- 
tional tracks and 1,800-ft. retaining wall, Milwaukee, Wis., $274,000 
(100); construction of freighthouse, Chicago, $400,000 (100); con- 
struction of new shop facilities, Milwaukee, Wis., $1,457,000 (100); 
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construction of additions to the Diesel-locomotive service building, 

including installation of 80-ton drop table and 30-ton crane, Chicago, 
226,430 (100); construction of warehouse and office building, Butte, 
ont., $102,000 (100). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


_ First Track: Ainsworth, Iowa, to Brighton, 17.21 mi. (line revi- 
sion). 
New Road Under Construction: McPherson, Kans., 3.97 mi. (line 
revision). 2 ‘ 
Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Part of Illinois 
river bridge under construction by state, Peoria, Ill.; portion over 
railway, $40,000 (90); Roosevelt road, constructed by state, Little 
ock, Ark., $70,000 (65); U.S. highways 66 and 81, El Reno, Okla., 
201,000 (100); relocation of U. S. highway 81, McPherson, Kans., 
186,300 (started); highway K-10 under construction, Paxico, Kan., 
col (15). Subways: U. S. highway 6, Oak Forest, IIl., $356,400 
). 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 414-mi. connection 
with National Lead Company tracks, Butterfield, Ark., $319,332 
(100); construction of lead track and freighthouse, Dallas, Tex., 
$197,840 (80). 


Clinchfield 

First Track: Caney Junction, Va., to Moss, 14.54 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subway: Love station, constructed 
with federal aid funds $60,000 (100). 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Extension of East 


Amherst Street across properties of the D. L. & W. and Erie, Buffalo, - 


N. Y., city pays 50 per cent, each railroad 25 per cent, $321,000 (50). 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Important lVork Undertaken: Install 134 mi. of heavier-section 
rail, $2,730,C00 (90); install heavier section of secondhand rail on 
branches, $750,000 (90); repair and rehabilitate 68 company cottages, 
Helper, Utah, and Soldier Summit, $306,000 (100); install automatic 
block signals, including necessary track changes, South Denver, Colo., 
to Bragdon, $324,000 (100). 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 


First Track: Whyte, Minn., to Sawbill Landing, 23.20 mi. 

New Road Under Construction: Sawbill Landing, Minn., to Forest 
Center, 7.70 mi. 
Erie 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Reconstruction of Existing Grade 
Crossing Structures: Overhead bridge, Southfields, N. Y., work 
done by state with federal aid (100); bridge over State highway 
route No. 4, Warren Point, N. J., work done by state with federal 
aid (98). Revision of Highway: Extension of East Amherst Street, 
a. Y., work being done by Erie and D. L. & W., joint with 
cit ° 
_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of passenger station 
including rearrangement of tracks, Akron, Ohio (98). 


Florida East Coast 
First Track: Fort Pierce, Fla., to Mantola, 29.30 mi. 


Fort Street Union Depot 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Detroit, Mich., Fort Jeffer- 
son connection to the John C. Lodge Expressway, $600,000 (started); 
Detroit, Mich., expressway crossing, $850,000 (started). ‘ 

Important Work Undertaken: Detroit, Mich., modernization and 
rehabilitation of passenger station, $1,000,000 (90). 


Georgia 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: James, Ga., done with state 
and federal funds, $77,918 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of automatic block sig- 
nals, including necessary track work, Augusta, Ga., to Atlanta, 
$411,000 (100). 


Great Northern 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: 7th street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., with railway and state funds, $9,900 (started) ; Great 
alls, Mont., state expense, $1,905 (100);. Scenic, Wash., with 
railway and state funds, $23,985 (100); Northport, Wash., at state 
expense, $27,500 (100); Minot, N. D., $15,000 (started). Subways: 
Malta, Mont., at state expense, $87,090 (100); Brewster, Wash., 
with railway and state funds, $5,020 (started); St. Germain street, 
St. Cloud, Minn., at state expense, $164,300 (started); repairs to 
subway, Nelson, Minn., $8,500 (100); 7th street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
$37,500 (started); Minneapolis, Minn., Hopkins & Wayzata, with 
railway and state funds, $26,300 (100); Lafayette Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn., $27,500 (19); Ravmond Ave., St. Paul, Minn., $21,200 (100); 
two bridges, Everett, Wash., $6,300 (started); pedestrian bridge, 
24th Ave., Seattle, Wash., $5,600 (100); Belknap St., Superior, Wis., 
$50,100 (started); 21st St., Superior, Wis., $24,300 (started); 
Washington Ave., joint with Minneapolis & St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Minn., $54,200 (started); Dalton, Minn., $4,900 (10); Marion St. 
foot bridge, Seattle, Wash., $1,800 (started); St. Paul, Minn., 
$17,175 (started); Maple Plain, Minn., $4.500 (started); Jackson 
St. pedestrian, Seattle, Wash., $1,050 (started); 10th Ave. foot bridge, 
Duluth, Minn., $568 (started); 19th Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
$11,940 (started); Wall St., Sioux City, Iowa, $4,500 (started); 
widen overcrossing, Hopkins, Minn., at state expense (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of grain storage 
elevator, Allouez, Wis., $1,502,000 (100); installation of block signals 
and extension of passing sidings, Lyndale, Minn., to St. Cloud, 
$231,550 (100); construction of office building and passenger station, 
Willmar, Minn., $153,000 (95); installation of automatic block 
signals, gy ged track changes, Fargo, N. D., to Surrey, 
$790,245 (90); Diesel repair shop, Havre, Mont., $381,700 (100); 





Diesel shop and oil-storage facilities, Great Falls, Mont., to Laurel, 
sitet (100); replacement of boilers and stokers, Havre, Mont., 
101,900 (100); revision of alinement, Camden, Wash., $300,000 
100); repairs to bridges and culverts, Spokane, Division, $111,850 
100); repairs to bridges and culverts, Butte, Mont., division, 
$183,335 (100); repairs to bridge, Silvania, Wash., $249,000 (100); 
struction of mine tracks, Hibbing, Minn., $129,620 (100); con- 
struciion of car-repair shed, Seattle, Wash., $243,000 (95); repairs 
to ore docks, Allouez, Wis., $190,000 (100); construction of hotel 
for employees, Appleyard, Wash., $135,200 (100); reinforce bridge, 
Sandstone, Minn., $117,900 (10); repairs to bridges and culverts, 
Butte, Mont., Division, $124,730 (90); revision of alinement at South 
Frazer Mine, Buhl, Minn., $298,500 (100); construction of inspection 
pits for Streamliners, Seattle, Wash., $142,000 (started); repairs 


“to ore docks, Allouez, Wis., $250,000 (25) 


Restore roadbed section, apply ballast and install 28 mi. of 112-lb. 
rail, Wingate, Mont., to Philbin, $431,140 (100); widen embankment, 
install additional ballast and lay 24 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Williston, 
N. D., to Snowden, Mont., $264,554 (100); widen embankment and 
install 15 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Lohman, Mont., to Havre, $203,352 
(75); widen embankment and install 25 mi. of 112-1b. rail, Shelby, 
Mont., to Cut Bank, $306,370 (100); widen embankment, install 
additional ballast and 8 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Elmira, Ida., to Colburn 
$116,400 (100); widen embankment, install additional ballast and 
15 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Lamona, Wash., to Odessa, $304,250 (100); 
widen embankment, install ballast, and lay 12 mi. of 112-Ib. rail, 
Edmonds, Wash., to Interbay, $224,500 (100); restore embankment, 
install ballast, and lay 14 mi. of 112-lb, rail, Harlem, Mont., to 
Zurich, $164,300 (100); apply ballast, widen embankment, and lay 
30 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Cambridge, Minn., to Coon Creek, $622,650 
(95); widen embankment, install ballast, and lay 15 mi. 112-lb. rail, 
Juanita, N. D., to Dundas, $257,800 (100); widen embankment, 
install ballast, and lay 11 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Zurich, Mont., to 
Adams, $180,720 (100); restore embankment, apply ballast, and lay 
26 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Cut Bank, Mont., to Blackfoot, $590,000 (10); 
restore embankment, apply ballast, and rf 19 mi. of 112-lb. rail, 
Shelby, Mont., to Cut Bank, $438,305 (100); restore embankment, 
install ballast, and lay 8 mi. of 131-lb. rail, Crossport, Ida., to 
Bonners Ferry, $213,600 (100); widen embankment, install ballast, 
and lay 13 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Lohman, Mont., to Havre, $305,000 
(15); restore embankment, apply ballast, and lay 6 mi. of 112-lb. 
rail, Col. Falls, Mont., to Whitefish, $156,600 (100); widen _em- 
bankment and lay 5 mi. of 131-lb. rail, Troy, Mont., to Yakt, 
$152,950 (100); restore embankment, install ballast, and lay 5 mi. 
of 112-lb. rail at Atwater, Minn., to Kandiyohi, $104,500 (80); 
restore embankment, install ballast, and lay 7 mi. of 112-Ib. rail, 
Dean, Wash., to Hillyard, $181,350 (10); widen embankment, 
install ballast, and lay 16 mi. of secondhand 110-lb. rail, Richmond, 
Minn., to Willmar, $185,950 (100); renew ballast and lay 10 mi. 
of secondhand 90-lb. rail, Nash, N. D., to Crystal, $100,500 (100); 
renew ballast and lay 27 mi. of secondhand 85-lb. and 90-lb. rail, 
Aloe, Mont., to Sweet Grass, ~~ (started); renew ballast and 
lay 8 mi. of secondhand 90-lb. rail, Paynesville Minn., to New 
London, $100,975 (started); renew ballast, Mesabi Division, $139,000 
(85); renew ballast, Dakota (Mont.) Division, $156,400 (100); 
renew ballast, Willmar (Minn.) Division, $320,000 (100); renew 
ballast, Butte (Mont.) Division, $160,000 (75); renew ballast, 
Kalispell (Mont.) Division, $151,000 (160); renew ballast, Spokane 
(Wash.) Division, $123,000 (100). 


Illinois Central 


Important Work Undertaken: Improvements to pier freighthouse 
facilities, South Water street, Chicago, $119,380 (100); renewal of 
bridge approaches, [inney, Ill., $100,000 (100); installation of new 
girders, Boon river bridge, Webster City, Iowa, $106,000 (50); re- 
build bridge over Little Sioux river, Cherokee, Iowa, $144,500 (100); 
revise grade of track and bridges, East Cairo, Ky., to Wickcliffe, 
$170,000 (100); eliminate hump in yard, Nonconnah, Tenn., 
$150,000 (100); replace incline for Mississippi river transfer boat, 
Trotters Point, Miss., $221,000 (100) 


Illinois Terminal 


_Important Work Undertaken: Replace three 60-ft. deck-plate- 
girder spans with two 60-ft. deck-plate-girder spans and one 168-ft. 
through-rivited-truss span, Wood River, IIl., $250,000 (70). 


Indianapolis Union 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Under four tracks, Shelby 
street, Indianapolis, Ind., cost divided 80 per cent by other agencies 
and 20 per cent by railway, $342,592 (35); under four tracks, West 
Morris street, Indianapolis, Ind., cost divided 80 per cent by- other 
agencies, 20 per cent by railway, $390,000 (100). 


International-Great Northern 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of automatic color-light 
block signals, Taylor, Tex., to Hearne, and Palestine, Tex., to Oak- 
wood, $214,990 (100); installation of automatic color-light block 
signals, Oakwood, Tex., to Hearne, $383,310 (100). 


Kansas City Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new Diesel service 
and repair facilities, Pittsburg, Kans., $293,568 (80); reconstruction 
of superstructure and lengthen Arkansas river bridge, Redland, Okla., 
$851,264 (57); reconstruct four shipping galleries and install new 
conveyor machinery in grain elevator, Port Arthur, Tex., $135,700 
(100); restoration of 2% mi. of main track which had been washed 
out and abandoned, in Windsor, Okla., $148,213 (100); purchase of 
Gore in 6 mi. of industrial trackage, West Lake, La., $125,000 


Lakefront Dock & Railroad Terminal 


_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a coal and ore-hand- 
ling facility, including a yard having 56 mi. of track and a capacity 
of 5,400 cars, three waterfront ety three slips and many incidental 
buildings, Toledo, Ohio, $18,500,000 (85). 
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Lehigh Valley 

Important Work ‘Undertaken: Construction of freighthouse and 
ofice, Bronx Terminal, N. Y., $125,000 (100); construction of 
freighthouse, East 34th St., N. Y., $400,000 (50). 


Louisiana & Arkansas 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new yard track, 
water station, oil station, enginehouse and other mechanical facilities, 
North Baton Rouge, La., $210,000 (100). 


Louisville & Nashville 


la., $185, (10); 


ft. of timber trestle 


started); construction of repair shop, including facilities, tools and 
equipment for servicing Diesel locomotives, Louisville, Ky., $361,372 
(40); replace deck-girder viaduct on steel towers with deck-girder 
spans on concrete piers designed for heavier loading, Corbin, Ky., 
$169,466 (60); reconstruction of bridge over West Pascagoula river, 
Gautier, Miss., $797,526 (95); installation of C. T. C., including 
necessary track changes, Irvine, Ky., to Perritt, $860,015 (5); re- 
construction of transfer-table pits, South Louisville, Ky., $129,494 
(started); replace and rearrange mechanical facilities, including new 
coaling plant, Boyles, Ala., $301,291 (20); improvement in weighing 
and billing facilities, De Coursey, Ky., $166,120 (5); rearrangement 
of — car repair facilities, South Louisville, Ky., $178,188 
started). 

New Lines, Under a: Clover Fork branch of Leatherwood 
creek to a point east of Delphi Post Office, Ky., 5.90 mi. 


Maine Central 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subway: Fairfield, Me., with federal 
funds, $276,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of — and 
incidental track changes, Bangor, Me., $185,000 (started). 


Massena Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Renewal of bridge over the Grasse 
and Racquette rivers, and construction of four grade separations. 
Massena, N. Y., $1,100,000 (100). 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subway: Thirteenth st., Mason City, 
Iowa, work done by state with federal funds, $150,000 (90). 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas 

Grade —— Eliminations: Overcrossings; Twenty-third St., 
Oklahoma City kla., $125,300 (100); U. S. highway 169, = 
ville, Kans., $9,230 (20); U. S. highway 29, Austin, Tex., $246,- 
000 (100)); U. S. highway 20, Sprinkle, Tex., $466,000 (100). 
In all cases entire cost borne by state with federal funds. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of wye and storage 
tracks in connection with spur built by Government to serve con- 
struction of Whitney Dam, Whitney, Tex., railroad portion, $44,000 


Missouri Pacific 


Second Track: At Elm Park, Mo., 0.45 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Sabula, Mo., with 
federal funds $100,000 (100); U. S. 69, Wagoner, Okla. $75,000 
(100); Chapel road, Little Blue, Mo., $15,000 (100); Arkansas 
route 20, Barton Junction, Ark., $100,000 (5); Subway; Thirty-ninth 
st., Elm Park, Mo., $8,400 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Diesel-locomotive 
shop, St. Louis, Mo., $250,000 (40); construction of inspection pits 
for Diesel passenger locomotives, St. Louis, Mo., $146,300 (50); 
revision of grade, Granite Bend, Mo., $484,000 (100); construction 
of car-fabricating shop, DeSoto, Mo., $750,000 (100); replacement 
of semaphore signals with color lights, Piedmont, Mo., to Poplar 
Bluff, Eh ty (2); revision of alinement, Bismarck Mo., to Pied- 


2,000,000 (10); extension of five yard tracks, Texarkana, 
Ark., $237,000 (100); reconstruction of three bridges, Nuckles, Ark., 


mont, 


$161,060 (100); installation of C. T. C., including necessary track 
changes, Little Rock, Ark., $188,000 (45); removal of 2.59 mi. of 
westbound main, Nuckles, Ark., $172,500 (100); reconstruction of 
bridge, including raising grade 2% ft., Sterlington, La., $139,800 

5); revision of grade and alinement, Little Blue, Mo., to Elm 
Park, $726,000 (100); rearrangement of miscellaneous facilities on 
account of flood wall construction, Kansas City, Mo., $253,400 (100); 
construction of flood protection, Chester, Ill., section 1, $370,000 
(100); section 2, $1,226,000 (10). 

Relay 12% mi. of rail and apply new gravel ballast, Litroe, La., 
to Marion, 111,100 (85); apply 605,000 second hand tie plates 
at various points, $156,000 (100); relaying 19.95 mi. of rail and 
installation of ballast, Yuma, Kans., to Republic, $140,744 (95); 
relay 60.11 mi. of rail and pa ta slag ballast, Lindsborg, Kans., to 
Hoisington, $632,000 (88); relay 50.22 mi. of rail and apply slag 
ballast, Hoisington, Kans., to McCracken. : 

(Gulf Coast: Lines) First Track: Baton Rouge, La., to Anchor- 
age, 2.21 mi. 

_ Important Work Undertaken: Installation of 22 mi. of C. T. C., 
including necessary track changes, Algoa, Tex., to Angleton, 
$196,640 (100); construction of 8,392 ft. of main track on the west 
side, and 3,155 ‘ft. on the east.side of the Mississippi river in con- 
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nection with the use of Baton Rouge bridge, including the instal- 
lation of automatic block signals and 7,622 ft. of yard tracks, Baton 
Rouge, La., $644,600 (100). 
(Cairo & Thebes) Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
diversion channel, Cache river, Cache, IIl., $162,000 (25). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Huron, Tenn., 
$10,000 (100). ; eae 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement, involving 
16.6 mi. of new track, elimination of 36 curves and reduction of 23 
curves to 2 deg. or less, Atlanta, Ga., division, $1,110,000 (100); 
revision of alinement, involving 13.4 mi. cf new track to eliminate 
six curves and reduce 43 to less than 2 deg., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
division, $1,210,000 (100); revision of alinement, involving 24.6 mi. 
of new track to eliminate 20 curves and reduce 51 curves to 2 deg. 
or less, P. & M. division, $1,300,000 (100); installation of C. T. C., 
including necessary track changes; Cartersville, Ga., to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., $355,000 (100). 


New York Central 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Lakeland Freeway, 
E. 99th st., Cleveland, Ohio (100). Subways: West Bancroft st., 
Toledo, Ohio (100); Willow Freeway, Cleveland, (Marcy) Ohio 
(85). Highway Closed: Nine crossings, Mishawaka, Ind. (100); 
one a Adrian, Mich. (100); West 61st st., Cleveland, 

io % 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of fuel-oil facilities 
for servicing Diesel locomotives at station platforms, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(100); revision of alinement, and grade, involving the construction 
of twin box culverts to replace an existing bridge, Canastota, N. Y 
(100); installation of electric interlocking, additional automatic 
signals, revision of tracks, extension of platform and construction 
of other facilities to improve suburban train operations, Crestw 
N. Y. (100); construction of new passenger-station facilities, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. (50); construction of servicing facilities for Diesel loco- 
motives, Harmon, N. Y. (100); major revision of alinement, involv- 
ing purchase of land, construction of new river channel, side tracks, 
highway bridges and other facilities, Little Falls, N. Y. (95); 
extension of alternating current distributing system and incidental 
facilities, Grand Central Terminal, New York (15); construction 
of additions and alterations to the store of M. H. Lamston, Inc., 
New York (100); construction of new boiler art Utica, N 
(100); filling pile-bent trestle, Iona Island, N. Y. (18); reconstruc- 
tion of bridges, Albany, N. Y. (50); construction of office building, 
including mess hall, lockers, toilets, and stokerized boilers, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, (80); construction of tool room and electric shop includ- 
ing Mono-rail crane system (Collinwood), Cleveland, Ohio, (99); 
installation of 70-ton crane replacing crane runway, (Collinwood) 
Cleveland, Ohio, (60); extension of electric locomotive repair shop, 
including additional tracks, Cleveland, (Collinwood), Ohio C08: 
replacement of enginehouse roof, Cleveland, (Linndale) Ohio (20); 
construction of passenger terminal improvements, Toledo, Ohio 
(started); construction of additions, extensions and alterations to 
engine-terminal facilities, (Englewood) Chicago (90). 

(Michigan Central) Second Track: 1.60 mi., near Detroit, Mich. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: U. S. highway 112, Wil- 
low Run, Mich., work done by state highway and railway with 
federal and state funds (75). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of cinder pits serving 
four tracks, including the installation of mechanical cinder-handling 
and storage equipment, and the reconstruction of 1.7 mi. of track, 
Detroit, Mich. (20); construction of two circuit-breaker houses, 
including new switch boards and improved equipment, Electric 
Zone, Windsor, Ont. and Detroit, Mich. (20). 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) First Track: West 
of Harrisburg, IIl., 2.52 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Revision of highway: Sherwood, 
Ohio, with federal aid funds except cost of right of way, 15 per 
cent of which was borne by railroad and 85 per cent by state (100). 
_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of extensions on each 
side of multiple-arch bridge, including the guniting and pressure 
grouting of exposed portions of arch piers, Weisburg, Ind. (100); 
construction of 6-ft. 6-in. additions on each side of concrete arch 
bridge, including the lining with 2 ft. 6 in. of reinforced concrete 
and the extension of wing walls and construction of pipe hand rails, 
Bonnell, Ind. (100); construction of 31,000 ft. of track serving the 
plant of the Frigidaire division of General Motors Corporation, 
including 176-ft. tunnel under main tracks, Moraine, Ohio, (100); 
construction of 3 mi, extension to coal mine spur, includin 
shifting and storage tracks, Harrisburg, Ill. (100); construction o 
extension to the sides of multiple-arch bridge, including the replace- 
ment of masonry in parapets and wing walls, Grafton, Ohio (19); 
installation of automatic signals including the remote control o 
three switches, installation of higher speed turncuts in passing 
tracks and electric locks on all hand-operated, main-track switches, 
Paget, Ohio, to Columbus (100); installation of automatic signals 
with remote control at various locations; construction of extensions 
to poe tracks involving the installation of higher speed turnouts, 
Columbus, Ohio to Springfield (100); installation of automatic sig- 
nals, Glen Echo, Ohio to Springfield (100). 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) Important Work Undertaken: Con- 
struction of car repair yard and facilities, including office and 
other buildings, McKees Rocks, Pa. (42); installation of C. T. C. 
including necessary track changes, involving the consolidation of 
car shops, construction of additional yard facilities and a new yard 
office, State Line, Ohio to East Youngstown (32); rearrangement 
of lead tracks and lengthening of turnouts so as to increase the 
capacity of yard, Wylie, Pa. (started); installation of a three-point 
continuous 120-ft. turntable, including the stabilization of center 
foundation, East Youngstown, Ohio (18). Approximate cost of the 
foregoing projects: $17,348,100. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossing: Rice avenue, Girard, 
Pa., constructed by state with federal funds, $194,000 (80). Sub- 
way: North Noble road, East Cleveland, Ohio, $138,000 (100). 
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Important Work Undertaken: Construction of additional storage 
tracks, Cleveland, Ohio, $113,000 (100); construction of Diesel 
locomotive repair facilities, Cleveland, Ohio, $341,000 (100); con- 
struction of additional yard tracks, South Lorain, Ohio, $144,000 
(100); construction of enginehouse, machine shop and incidental 
faciliti Bellevue, Ohio, $1,429,000 (100); reconstruction of 
bridge, Bellevue, Ohio, $105,000 (100); relocation of westbound 
yard, Bellevue, Ohio, $156,000 (100); construction of office build- 
ing, Bellevue, Ohio, $180,000 (100); installation of C. T. C., in- 
cluding extension of passing sidings, Arcadia, Ohio, to New Haven 
$547,000 (60); installation of C. T. C., including extension of 
passing sidings, South Whitley, Ind., to Claypool, $203,000 (100); 
installation of C. T. C., including the extension of passing sidings, 
Arcadia, Ohio, to St. Marys, $657,000 (70); construction of store 
house, Lima Ohio, 507,000 (50); revision of grade and alinement, 
Oakland, Ill., to Hales, Ind., $630,000 (96); renewal of bridge, 
Mackinaw Dells, Ill., $216,000 (100). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overerossings: Hamden, Conn., 
$435,000 (70); Wallingford, Conn., $140,000 (100); Vernon, Conn., 
$60,000 (100). Subways: Buckland, Conn., $75,000 (100). These 
bridges constructed in connection with the extension of Wilbur Cross 
Parkway and Highway and with state funds. Reconstruction of 
bridges: Hall ave., Meriden, Conn., $30,000 (100); Cranston st., 
Providence, R. I., $25,000 (100); Mt. Wayte ave., with federal 
funds, Framingham, Mass., $50,000, (50); Main st., Blackstone, 
Mass., with state funds, $50,000 (10). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 11,000-23,000-440 
volt busses, Cos Cob, Conn., $458,270 (99); installation of Capaci- 
tors at certain transformer stations in the electric zone, $239,600 
(99); installation of automatic block signal system, Rye, N. Y., to 
Mt. Vernon, $715,000 (100); alterations to signals and tracks, 
Providence, R. I., to Brayton Ave., $378,300 (100); construction 
of Diesel locomotive shop facilities, New Haven, Conn., $675,000 
(95); installation of car washing facilities, Boston, Mass., 
150,000 (100); alterations to the motor storage ¥ nai New Haven, 

onn., $119,500 (51); reconstruction of bridge, New Haven, Conn., 

230,000 (20); extension to freighthouse, Harlem river, N. Y., 

170,000 (100); installation of steam line between yard and pas- 
senger station, Providence, R. I., $175,000 (100); installation of 
steam line between office building, Y. M. C. A. and freighthouse, 
New Haven, Conn., $100,000 (100); construction of car retarders 
in westbound classification yard, New, Haven, Conn., $113,539 
(100); installation of automatic block signal system, Boston Sw. 
R. I., to South Worcester, Mass., $168,200 (100); installation o 
teletypes and associated equipment in conjunction with I, B. M. Co. 
machines, $428,900 (35); construction of new office building, New 
Haven, Conn., $2,250,000 (100); revision of alinement, Shannock, 
R. I., $205,000 (100); installation of automatic block signal sys- 
tem, Hopewell Junction, N. Y., to Holmes, $112,000 (started); in- 
stallation of automatic block signal system, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to 
Hopewell Junction, $108,100 (started); alterations to tracks, Crans- 
ton, R. I., $242,000 (20). 


Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line 


Important Work Undertaken: Modernization of engine terminals, 
including construction of 80-ft. inspection pit, 50-ton concrete coal- 
ing and sanding station, concrete ash hoist and an inside drop pit, 
Port Norfolk, Va. (50). 


Norfolk & Western 


New Road Under Construction: Cooper, W. Va., to Lick Branch, 
5.15 mi., Peebles, Ohio, to Mineral Springs, 8.00 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossing and Subway: oe 
deck structure) Gilmerton, Va., joint with Commonwealth of Va., 
$1,100,000 (20). Subways: Two grade crossings, Bristol, Va. ag 
000 (75); highway bridge over Tug river between Matewan, WwW Bs, 
and Buskirk, Ky., eliminating two grade crossings, Matewan, W. 
Va., railroad portion, $4,250 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of fireproof pier, in- 
cluding a steel and metal warehouse, two land warehouses, two 
gantry cranes, concrete driveways, 150-ton track scale, fumigating 
plant, garage and repair shop, stevedore building, and necessary 
tracks, Lambert Point, Va., $5,910,000 (95); construction of five 
story office building, including office furniture and steam line from 
power house, Bluefield, W. Va., $700,000 (10); install steel girders 
or pre-cast concrete slabs, rebuild backwalls and piers in 20 bridges, 
Radford, Va., to Bristol, $213,850 (50); install steel girders or 
pre-cast concrete slabs, rebuild backwalls and piers in 10 bridges, 
Columbus, Ohio, district, $114,800 (25); revision and extension of 
track layout, extension of engine inspection pit, construction of 
ash hoist, sand-storage and drying facilities a a new coaling sta- 
tion, Shenandoah, Va., $121,000 (60); construction of 5.15 mi. of 
double-track main line, including a double-track tunnel about 6,900 
ft. long, construction of new coaling station and turn table, instal- 
lation of position-light automatic signal system, and construction of 
high and low tension signal transmission lines, Bluefield, W. Va., 
to Iaeger, and Cooper, W. Va., to Lick Branch, $11,912,000 (10); 
purchase and installation of two electrically operated .revolving-belt 
trimmers at coal pier No. 4 and one bulldozer trimmer at coal pier 
No. 5, Lambert Point, Va., $107,000 (started); installation of 
crossovers, 3,956 ft. of track, C. T. C. type machines and electro- 
pneumatic switch movements at two interlocking plants, including 
revision of signals and coded track circuits, Forest, Va., to Roa- 
noke, $466,000 (15); purchase land and construct three-level pas- 
senger station (joint with C. & O.) including train sheds, platforms, 
driveways and rearrangement of both N. & W. and C. oO. 
tracks, Waynesboro, Va., $550,000 (10); construction of about 8 
mi. of new main track including installation of C. T. C., Peebles, 
Ohio, to Mineral Springs, $2,948,000 (85); construction of indus- 
trial track 1,469 ft. long, including two bridges over New river to 
serve the American Viscose Corporation, Radford, Va., $397,000 
(100); construction of spur track about 2 mi. long, and 24,686 ft. 
of track to serve coal company, Lenore branch, - Va., $319,000 
(100); construction of main spur 5 mi. long, including 1.5-mi. 
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myo and. terete ft. of tracks, Tug Fork branch, W. Va., $1,- 

Modernization of passenger station including installation of new 
seating, lighting, plumbing, restaurant facilities, train sheds and 
escalators leading from platforms to waiting room level, Roanoke, 
Va., $345,000 Cotarted) « rearrangement of boiler house and its 
equipment, rearrangement of interior of coach yard building, con 
version of portion of freight station into locker rooms, and con- 
struction of inspection pit with parallel concrete jacking » Nor- 
folk, Va., $155,000 (100); construction of brick and concrete 
enginehouse and other terminal-facility, —- with incidental 
engine-service facilities and trackage, Winston-S em, N. C., $357,- 
000 (10); construction of new enginehouse and other terminal 
facility, buildings, including incidental engine-service facilities and 
trackage, Pulaski, Va., $195,000 (5); modernization of wood- 
preserving plant, including the installation of Rage pe roe vapor- 
drying apparatus and other incidental facilities, ford, Va., 
$150,000 (started). 


Northern Pacific 


First Track: New Salem, N. D., to Glenullen, 16.38 mi. : 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Diesel shop, includ- 
ing additions to store house, oil house and fuel and sanding facilities, 
St. Paul, Minn., $610,000 (100); construction of addition to_present 
freighthouse, including two enclosed concrete platforms, Billings 
Mont., $385,000 (85); construction of additions, improvements an 
alterations to machine shop, converting its use to service and repair 
Diesel locomotives, Glendive, Mont., $470,000 (50); construction of 
power plant buildings, including ash hopper, coal bunker, new boilers 
and fuel system, urel, Mont., $395,000 (100); construction of 
garage addition to freighthouse, ‘including the installation of fuel 
storage tanks and incidental facilities, Butte, Mont., $140,000 (25); 
construction of warehouse, office buildings and covered platform, 
Missoula, Mont., $205,000 (100); reconstruction of bridge over 
Clarks Fork river, Thompson Falls, Mont., $390,000 (35); construc- 
tion of brick freight warehouse and office building, including 
incidental heating and plumbing facilities, Tacoma, Wash., $173,700 


Northwestern Pacific 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: San Rafael, Calif., con- 
structed with state and federal funds, $76,000 (75). 


Pennsylvania 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Howe’s Lane, New 
Brunswick, N. J. (65); York, Pa. (10); State highway 1 and U. S. 
40, Dodson, Ohio (25); U. S. highway 40, Vandalia, Ill. (75); Tri- 
state highway, Bernice, Ill. (40); Calumet Parkway, Dolton, II 
(40); (each of last two items is a new overcrossing, constructed 
with no grade crossings eliminated). Highway Closed: Private road, 
Lincoln University, Pa. (100); two private roads, south of Bellevue, 
Del. (100); private road, north of Stanton, Del. (100); private, road, 
south of Newark, Del. (100); Williams St., Gallitzin, Pa., eliminated 
by agreement with Borough (100); Approximate cost of these items 
(railway, state and federal funds) $2,107,000 ‘ 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a fireproof brick 
tower to replace wooden building and the installation of new and 
additional interlocking equipment, Grundy Tower, Bristol, Pa. (100); 
installation of two sets of machines for washing the exteriors of 
electric locomotives, Sunnyside yard, Long Island City, N. Y. (100); 
installation of air conditioning standby facilities, Sunnyside yard, 
Long Island City, N. Y. (60); construction of four new stores on 
Long Island concourse, Pennsylvania Station, N. Y. (100); construc- 
tion of two freighthouses and supporting tracks, New York City (100); 
extension and enlargement of fresh water lines along water front and 
on two piers, Jersey City, N. J. (100); construction of new yard 
including three single-track bridges, grading, electrification, and 
drainage, Metuchen, N. J. (100); ge gs of industrial sites, 
Washington, D. C. (100); construction of new and rearranged en- 
gine terminal facilities, York, Pa. (100); construction of employees’ 
toilet and locker building, Wilmington, Del. (100); revision of aline- 
ment to eliminate speed restrictions, Watsontown, Pa. (62); revision 
of alinement to eliminate speed restrictions, Millersburg, Pa. (30); 
revision of alinement to eliminate speed restrictions, Kinkora Heights, 
Pa. (60); installation of crossovers and interlocking, McVeytown, Pa. 
(35); revision of alinement to eliminate speed restrictions, Hunting- 
don, Pa. (60); construction of Greenwich coal pier—mud fence, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (100); construction of Diesel locomotive terminal 
facilities, Harrisburg, Pa. (85); construction of Diesel locomo- 
tive terminal facilities, Enola, Pa. (30); remodeling of railroad 
sheds to provide passenger and express facilities, Baltimore, 1 
(90) ; installation of two electric stairways at Union Station, Balti- 
more, Md. (50); dredging pierhead line, Baltimore, Md. (100); con- 
struction of tracks to serve Chrysler plant, Newark, Del. (100). 

Construction of retaining wall, Steubenville, Ohio (100); recon- 
struction of bridge, Rosslyn, Pa. (100); renewal of signal system, 
Burgettstown, Pa., to State Line (100); installation of short-arm 
gates and flashing-light signals at nine crossings, Steubenville, Ohio, 
(1093; renewal of signals, Uhrichsville, Ohio, to Newcomerstown 
(100); installation of new signal system, Cusher, Ohio, to Uhrichs- 
ville (100); raising three bridges over railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(100); change of line due to construction of flood control dam by 
U. S, government, Blairsville, Pa., to Avonmore (45); construction 
of middie siding, 1.59 mi. long with remote control switches con- 
necting both main tracks at each end of siding, Blairsville, Pa. (28); 
construction of spur track to serve coal fields, Hecla, Pa. (100); re- 
moval of train shed at Pennsylvania Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. (100); 
construction of concrete platform, pipe line and drainage duct, pas- 
senger terminal, Yard D, Pittsburgh, Pa. (100); rearrangement of 
tracks and platforms, Yard D, Pittsburgh, Pa. (100); construction 
of two concrete platforms between Passenger terminal tracks, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (50); extension of steam line to 28th St., including con- 
nection with Allegheny County Steam Heating Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, (100); construction of side track for Cambria-Clearfield Mining 
Co., Welchdale, Pa. =); rehabilitation of passenger station plat- 
forms, Wilkinsburg, a. (100). Construction of 4.03 mi. of track 
to serve coal fields, Terre Haute, Ind. (100); construction of extra 
stalls in enginehouse, extension of engine pits, installation of new 
roof and smoke jacks and improvement of servicing tracks, Columbus, 
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Ohio, (55); construction of poi freight station, including neces- 
sary driveways and track facilities, 16th St. and Chicago River, 
Chicago (100); construction of pool-car freight station, including 
necessary driveways and track facilities between Lake and Fulton 
Streets, Chicago (100); construction of pool-car freight station, in- 
cluding necessary driveways and track facilities at Summit St. 
Detroit, Mich. (100); construction of Baye brick building for 
dining car commissary department, Chicago (55); rearrangement of 
yard tracks and construction of additional tracks and servicing plat- 
forms in passenger coach yard, Chicago (100); construction of 
facilities for storage and servicing of Diesel passenger locomotives 
Chicago (100); construction of facilities for storage and servicing 0 
Diesel passenger locomotives at passenger station, Crestline, hio 
(100); construction of facilities for the storage and servicing of 
Diesel locomotives at passenger station, Richmond, Ind. (100); con- 
struction of facilities for the storage, repair and servicing of Diesel 
locomotives, Columbus, Ohio (25); construction of service building 
for train and engine-service employees, Columbus, Ohio (started) ; 
The approximate cost of the foregoing projects: $18,048,355. 

New Lines Projected: _ Bay View yard, Baltimore, ‘Md., to the 
Patapsco & Back Rivers Railroad, about 6.00 mi. ; 

(Long i Grade cunt, Eliminations: | Overcrossings: 
Fifty-first Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. G0). Subways: Twelve 
grade crossings, Old Southern-Rosedale, N. Y., by raising 3% mi. 
of double track and 1 mi. of four track railroad on earth embank- 
ment involving construction of five new stations and platforms, (5); 
three grade crossings, Farmingdale, N. Y., involving the construction 
of three bridges and 6,000 ft. of earth embankments (100); Cost of 
these projects, $8,194,000. : 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of mercury-are rec- 
tifier and associated equipment to replace rotary converter at sub- 
station, Little Neck, N. Y. (5); construction of seven new sub- 
stations in electrified territory (80); Approximate cost of above proj- 
ects, $1,412,400. 


Reading 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of bridge over 
Schuylkill river, Reading, Pa., $1,118,000 (100); construction of in- 
dustrial track to serve the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., plant, 
Clement, Pa., $980,000 (100); extension of enginehouse, including 
relocation of township road, additional tracks and other facilities, 
Rutherford, Pa., $392,060 (100); —— ening of bridge over 
Schuylkill river at West Falls, Philadelphia, Pa., $175,000 (90); 
construction of additional coach servicing facilities, Huntingdon St. 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. $175,000 (50); renewing train-shed roof, 
— Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa., $220,000 (75); strengthening 
six bridges, Port Readin branch, $220,000 (60); improving engine 
terminal facilities, Port Reading, N. J., $84,000 (25). 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


‘ Biya Track: From Mile post 98.1 to Mile post 103.7 (Virginia) 
.60 mi. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of two-story addition 
to freight warehouse, Richmond, Va., $225,000 (10). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: State highway 40, 
Forkland, Ala., $112,462 (100); U. S. Highway 160, Cherryvale, 
Kans., $80,000 (100); State highway 6, Wise Gap, Miss., $36,000 
(100); State highway 15, New Albany, Miss., $33,000 (50). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of two concrete piers 
and one abutment, and erection of 144-ft. through truss span re- 
placing a light span on stone piers, Kellyville, Okla., $101,296 (100); 
construction of freighthouse and incidental service tracks, Birming- 
ham, Ala., $236,866 (100); construction of Diesel locomative shop, 
Lindenwood, Mo., $266,904 (85); construction of yard, including all 
incidental facilities, Springfield, Mo., $1,750,000 (30). 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of 2.88 mi. of main 
track across Richland .creek to raise the track above high water. 
Corsicana, Tex., to Waco, $194,280 (100). 


Seaboard Air Line 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Near Butterworth, 
Va., cost unknown (10); Aberdeen, N. C., cost unknown (100); 
Madison, Fla., cost unknown (100); Atlanta, Ga., cost unknown (60). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of two-story concrete 
and brick building for housing C. C. equipment and offices for 
signal- supervision on the first floor, and dispatchers’ offices and 
C. T. C. machines on the second floor, Savannah, Ga., $150,000 
(100); reconstruction of bridge near Camden, S. C., $245,000 C1033 
construction of concrete trestle near Jamestown, S. C., $200,574 (40); 
installation of automatic signals, including necessary track changes, 
Hamlet, N. C., to Savannah, Ga., $2,700,000 (100); installation of 
automatic signals, including incidental track changes, Coleman, Fia., 
to Tampa, $864,000 (5); installation of automatic signals, including 
incidental track changes, Coleman, Fla., to Miami, $2,744,000 (5); 
installation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Haw- 
thorne, Fla., to Wildwood, $608,000 (100); installation of C. T. C., 
apaaing necessary track changes, Cary, N. C., to Moncure, $132,000 


Southern 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Eutaw, Ala., with 
federal funds, cost unknown (100); near Phelps, Ga., with federal 
funds, cost unknown (100); Kingston Pike, Bearden, Tenn., with 
federal funds, cost unknown (90); Fletcher, N. C., with federal 
funds, $36,400 (10); Danville, Ky., unknown cost borne by city, 
county, state, railroad and federal government (10); Bealeton, Va. 
with federal’ funds, $50,000 (25); Springfield, Va., with federal 
funds, $85,000 (35); Bealeton, Va., with federal funds, $50,000 

0); Perry St. High Point, N. C., with city funds, $88,000 
(100); Guthrie, N. C., with tederal funds, cost unknown (25); 
Sulphur Springs, N._C., with federal funds, cost unknown (10); 
Hamilton St., High Point, N. C., with city funds, cost unknown 
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(100); Ayresville, Ga., with federal funds cost unknown (25); 
Mead, Ga., railroad and county funds, $21,300 (100); near Greenville, 
S. C., with federal funds, cost unknown (100); Lake Junaluska, 
N. C., with federal funds, cost unknown (100); Innis St., Salisbury, 
N. C., with federal funds, cost unknown (90); Elm St., Statesville, 
N. C., with railroad funds, $25,000 oo Subways: Conover, N. C., 
with federal funds, cost unknown (15); Orangeburg, S. é. wit 
federal funds, cost unknown (5); Broad St., Toccoa, Ga., wii 
federal funds, $223,000 (90); Doraville, Ga., with federal funds, 
300,000 (10); Gentilly, Bivd., New Orleans, La., with federal 
unds, $470,000 (25); Main St., Clinton, Tenn., with railway and 
state funds, cost unknown (10); widen existing overcrossing north of 
Constitution, Ga., with federal funds, cost unknown (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of concrete arch culvert 
and embankment fill, replacing timber trestle, Cook Springs, Ala. 
$120,100 (100); construction of double concrete-arch culvert and 
embankment fill to replace timber trestle, Shelbyville, Ky., $155,800 
(95); construction of concrete-pipe culvert and embankment fill to 
replace timber trestle, Parrish, Ala., $125,500 (100); ee em- 
bankment fill to replace portion of approach trestle to the Tombigbee 
river bridge, Jackson, Ala., $130,500 (100); replacing deck-truss 
bridge and trestle approach with deck-plate-girder bridge on new aline- 
ment and grade, Heiskell, Tenn., $132,100 (100); replacing through- 
truss bridge with deck-plate-girder bridge on new masonry, Bristow, 
Va., $186,000 (100); replacing steel. viaduct with deck-plate-girder 
bridge on new masonry, Pelion, S. C., $110,000 (30); construction 
of interchange tracks, joint with Louisville & Nashville, Knoxville, 
Tenn., $109,825 (100); construction of machine shop for making 
repairs to Diesel locomotives, Chattanooga, Tenn., tae (60); 
construction of passenger station and train shed, Sheffield, Ala., 
$176,000 (80). 


Southern Pacific 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Fifth Ave., Oakland, 
Cal., with state and federal funds, $1,761,000 (90); Auburn, Cal., 


—_ Cal., with state and federal funds, $849,000 (100); Nicholson St., 

ilmi 

19th Ave., Oakland, Cal., with state and federal funds, $354,0 
0); Fruitvale Ave., Oakland, Cal., with state and federal funds, 





; Bailey Hill, Cal., with state and federal funds, $269,000 (40); 
(5); South 


designed for heavier loading, Herndon, Cal., $249,000 (5) F enlarge- 
concrete 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of 38,590 lin. ft. of 
detector fense, Wishram, Wash., to Pasco, $130,453 (100); replace 
trestle, 120-ft. high, with concrete box culvert, including revision of 
alinement, Rockton, Ore., $337,984 (100); fill seven panels of trestle, 
90 ft. high, and 1,288 ft. long, and renew the remainder using 
creosote piling and timber, Bowers Junction, Ore., $100,969 (100); 
fill 7,128 lin. ft. of pile trestle, 22 ft. high, leaving four openings 
for tide equalization, Astoria, Ore., $468,939 (100); reline portion 
of each end of Cornelius tunnel, $129,500 (50). 


Stockton Terminal & Eastern 
New Lines Under Survey: Stockton, Cal., industrial track, 0.50 mi. 


Strouds Creek & Muddlety 
First Track: At Muddlety, W. Va., 1.00 mi. 


Terminal Railway, Alabama State Docks 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of about 5 mi. of mis- 
cellaneous service tracks, and a classification yard, Mobile, Ala., 
$250,000 (15). 


Texas & New Orleans 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Uvalde, Tex., con- 
structed by state with federal and state funds, $128,000 (100); 
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Austin, Tex., constructed by state with federal and state funds, 
$273,000 (100); Dunlay, Tex., constructed by state with federal and 
state funds, $284,000 (100); Sanderson, Tex., constructed by state 
with federal and state funds, $358,000 (100). Subways: Pecan 
street, Ft. Worth, $250,000 (40). Revision of Highway: Austin, 
Tex., extension of East Seventh Street. 


Texas & Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of reinforced concrete 
and steel pool car dock, Fort Worth, Tex., $93,000 (100); revision 
of alinement, Longview, Tex., $135,000 (75) 3 revision of alinement 
and grade, Lodi, Tex., $115,000 (100); revision of alinement, St. 
James, La., $145,000 (100). ° 


Texas City Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of four oil-loading 
docks, Texas City, Texas, $245,000 (85). 


Texas-Mexican 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of warehouse with 
500-ft. covered platform, Laredo, Tex., $150,000 (100). 


Union Pacific 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Sixth St., Junction 
City, Kans., constructed by state and Federal Government, $250,000 
(100) ; Park, Wash., constructed by state, $19,500 (100); Tonga- 
noxie, Kans., constructed by state and federal government, $45,000 

(100); elimination of grade crossings on Terminal Island Freeway 
serving Los Angeles, Cal., and Long Beach harbor, including Hobson 
Ave., $1,936,000, Nicholson Ave, $350,000, at Mead Yard, $997,600, 
at Cerritos Yard, $691,900—all on the San Pedro branch, constructed 
with federal, state and U. S. Navy funds. Subways: Milton, Ore., 
constructed by state and federal government, $100,600 (100); 
Los Angeles, Cal., Santa. Ana Freeway connections to Aliso St. 
viaduct, constructed by city, state and federal government, with 
three railroads participating in cost, $300,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of necessary facilities 
for servicing Diesel locomotives, including the extension and re- 
arrangement of tracks, Los Angeles, Cal., $136,070 (100); installa- 
tion of 100 mi. of C2. C., including necessary track changes, 
Huntington, Ore., to LaGrande, $1,300,555 (100); drilling of new 
well, installation of electric pump and replacement of Diesel-engine 
generators with two steam-turbine generators, Kelso, Cal., $143,960 
(100); construction of one-story warehouse, Portland, Ore., $166,304 

100); construction of warehouse, including grading, paving, plat- 
orms and tracks, Albina (Portland), Ore., $122,992 (35); replace- 
ment of timber lining and portals with reinforced concrete, inside, of 
timber lining, Olympia branch tunnel No. 26, $210,400 (70); acquisi- 
tion of property and construction of modern retarder yard, including 
communication facilities and the building of three mi. of double- 
track main line, Pocatello, Idaho, $2,618,985 (100); construction of 
two ski lifts and a new ski course, Sun Valley, Ida., $225,000 (60); 
replacement of 22-span frame trestle, 97 ft. high, with 10 ft. by 340 
ft. multiplate, corrugated pipe culvert and filling material, Moody, 
Ida., $110,000 (100); rearrangement of interchange tracks with the 
Salt Lake, Garfield & Western, including the construction of an 
interlocking plant, joint with the Western Pacific, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, $137,067 (50). ‘ : . 5 

Construction of fireproof building, including the installation of 
equipment for C. T. C. operation between Salt Lake City, Utah 
and Milford, $130,836 (40); installation of 329 mi. of C. T. C., 
including necessary track changes, Caliente, Nev., to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, $4,865,011 (25); alteration of signal system to absolute block, 
Sharon Springs, Kans., to Denver, Colo., $289,369 (40); construction 
of warehouse building, including pavement and installation of storm 
sewer, Denver, Colo., $192,850 (100); construction of one-story ware- 
house, including two open platforms and paving, Denver, Colo., 
$474,750 (100); replacement of pile piers and pile trestle approach 
spans with concrete piers and concrete abutments for bridge No. 
132.53, Hardin, Colo., $110,424 (65); replacement of boiler-washing 
system and boiler house, Kansas City, Kans., $100,000 (100); revi- 
sion of alinement of double-track main line and_ one side track in- 
cluding the rearrangement of signals, telegraph line and fences, Ft. 
Steele, Wyo., $153,615 (100); acquisition of right of way and con- 
struction of 4.62 mi. of westbound track, including a 5,000-ft. passin 
siding and reinforced-concrete tunnel, 6,700 ft. long, installation o 
crossovers and rearrangement of interlocking plants, Aspen, Wyo., 
to Altamont, $7,713,340 (25); construction of one-story produce ware- 
house and installation of spur track, Omaha, Neb., $221,200 (100); 
renewal of abutments of double-track bridge, including shifting the 
bridge and raising track 3 ft., Elkhorn, Neb., $120,375 (100). 


Union 


First Track: East Pittsburgh, Pa., to Bessemer, 0.02 mi. 
Second Track: East Pittsburgh, Pa., to Bessemer, 0.28 mi. 


Union Terminal Company 


_ Important Work Undertaken: Modernization of passenger station, 
including installation of ramps and tunnels to train platforms and 
escalators between first and second floors, Dallas, Tex., $1,023,000 


Virginian 

First Track: Whitby, W. Va., to Burma, 2.75 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Kumis, Va., con- 
structed by Commonwealth of Va., $367,834 (20); Salem, Va., con- 
structed by Commonwealth of Va., $558,936 (started). 

Important Work Undertaken: Improvement to and rehabilitation 
of power plant, Narrows, Va., $4,735,341 (15); installation of 
two drop tables and replacement of drop pits, Victoria, Va., $52,000 
(99); construction of additions to enginehouse, Victoria, Va., 


9 
$130,000 (90); improvement to water-supply facilities, Princeton, 
Va., $55,000 (started); construction of extension to crane run- 
way, Princeton, W. Va., $53,000 (started); construction of exten- 
sion to power house, ow additional electrical equipment, 
Princeton, W. Va., $123,000 (35). 


Western Maryland 


Second Track: Culbertson, Pa., to Plainsfield, 1.18 mi. 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of concrete fender at 
coal pier, Port Covington (Baltimore), Md., $158,000 (100). 


Western Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of enginehouse, shop 
and other facilities for servicing Diesel locomotives, Oakland, Cal., 
$750,000 (98); widen embankments and renew 7.92 mi. of ballast, 
$110,000 (100); replace 37.21 mi. of 85-lb. rail with 115-lb., $770,000 
(100); widen embankments and reballast 10 mi. of main track, 
$137,000 (100). 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of engine and yard 
terminal facilities, including a seven-stall enginehouse, a_coaling 
and sanding plant, terminal tracks, water-treating plant, 105-ft. turn- 
table, cinder-handling plant and two water lines, Cleveland, Ohio, 
srt do’ reconstruction of bridge, Mingo Junction, Ohio, 


CANADA 


Canadian National 


First Track: Barraute, Que., to Deschampneuf, 12.00 mi.; con- 
nection to North Alberta railway at Morinville, Alberta, 0.19 mi. 

New Road Under Construction: Deschampneuf, Que., to Kiask 
Falls, 27.02 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: John C. Lodge 
og “A Detroit, Mich. (started). Revision of highway: Ross- 
burn, S. D., construct road diversion (50); Turtleford, S. D., 
construct road diversion (90). Reconstruction of existing grade 
crossing structures: King St. subway, Toronto, Ont. 

Important Work Undertaken: Restoration of piers, Grand Narrows 
bridge, Sydney, S. D., N. S. (to be completed in 1948); strengthen- 
ing steel bridges, various locations on Cascapedia and Chandler 
subdivisions, N. B. (to_be completed in 1948); install boilers in 
power house, Moncton, N. B. (to be completed in 1948); improve 
terminal facilities, Garneau, ue. (100); construction of ash- 
handling facilities, Turcot, Que. (to be completed in 1948); strengthen 
steel superstructure, Victoria Bridge, Montreal, Que. (to be com- 
pleted in 1948); rearrangement of yard, Mimico, Ont. (to be com- 
pleted in 1948); construction of annex to erecting shop, including 
incidental track changes, Stratford, Ont. (to be completed in 1948); 
construction of steam plant to serve Central station area, Montreal, 

ue. (to be completed in 1948); construction of signal repair shop, 
oint St. Charles, Que. (100); repair and strengthen steel super- 
structure of International bridge, Cayuga, S. D., Ont. (to be com- 
pleted in 1948); construction of new branch line, Barraute, Que., 
to Kiask Falls (to be completed in 1949); construction of central 
heating plant, Winnipeg, Man. (to be completed in 1948); make 
alterations to office building, Vancouver, B.C. (to be completed in 
1948); construction of new wing together with alterations to station, 
Edmonton, Alta. (to be completed_in 1948); rearrangement of tracks 
in Nichols Yard, Battle Creek, Mich. (to be completed in 1948); 
construction of new station and track layout, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(to be completed in 1948); reconstruction of pole line, Oshawa, Ont., 
to Toronto (100); installation of train. dispatching facilities, 
Cochrane division (to be completed in 1948); reconstruction of pole 
line, Riviere du Loup, Que., to Anne de la Pocatiere (to be com- 
ms in 1948); reconstruction of pole line, Montreal, Que., to 
audreuil “(to be completed in 1948); reconstruction of pole line, 
Atikokan, Que., to Fort Frances (to be completed in 1948); installa- 
tion of two generating units in shops, Stratford, Ont. (to be com- 
pleted in 1948). : 

oo Trunk Western) Second Track: At Pontiac, Mich., 
1.17 mi. 


Canadian Pacific 

First Track: Halifax, S. D., Nova Scotia, 0.90 mi. 

New Road Under Construction: Mile post 19, North Bay, S. D., to 
mile post 31.97, 12.9, mi. ‘ ‘ 

New Lines Under Survey: Mile post 51, North Bay, S. D., to mile 
post 62, 11.00 mi. 2 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subway: Clifton road extension, 
Toronto, Ont., constructed by railway, $250,000 (85). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of car department and 
stores building, Glen yard, Montreal, Que., $240,000 (95); construc- 
tion of a unit hump yard, Montreal, Que., $6,000,000 (5); replace- 
ment of boiler plant with a modern unit, Field, B. C. (started) ; 
construction of steamship and motor vehicle terminal, Nanaimo, 
B. C. (started); reconstruction and enlargement of pier and freight 
shed destroyed by fire, Port Alberni, B. C. (started). 


Dominion Atlantic 
First Track: In Province of Nova Scotia, 0.90 mi. 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Important Work Undertaken: Remodel oe to accom- 
modate Diesel locomotives, Hamilton, Ont. (100). 


MEXICO 


National Railways of Mexico 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: San Luis Potosi, 
$100,000 (20). ‘ 

Important Work Undertaken: Widening of narrow-gage _ inter- 
oceanic railway to standard gage, Veracruz to Mexico City, $6,000,000 
(100); construction of new yard and enginehouse, Escobed , $310,000 
(30); revision of grade and alinement to prevent flood damage, 
Arenas, $70,000 (80). 
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Power machines were used effectively during the year in taking up abandoned lines. In 
this view a fork-lift overhead loader salvages crossties and piles them on a truck 





MORE MILES OF LINES ABANDONED IN 1947 


Mileage of unproductive roads discontinued or replaced by 


shorter routes increased 50 per cent over the previous year 


By HENRY E. MICHAEL 


Associate Editor 





P aced by the sale and subsequent scrapping of the 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern—a former Class I 
railroad—the railways of the United States abandoned 
670 mi. of line in 1947, which is more than in any 
year since 1943. In Canada, a negligible 13 mi. were 
abandoned, while in Mexico no lines were discon- 
tinued. 

Although the total miles abandoned in the United 
States in 1947 is considerably less than the record high 
of 2,516 mi. in 1942, or the 1,096 mi. in 1943, never- 
theless it was an increase of 58 per cent above the 423 
mi. discontinued in 1946, 

In spite of the considerable construction activity 
in 1947 in some sections of the country, the total of 
154 miles of first, second, and third tracks that was 
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built was short of equalling the amount abandoned— 
by 516 mi. This continued a trend of long standing. 

Among the largest individual abandonments in 1947, 
first place went to the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
with its 172.56 mi. of track abandoned, including all 
branches and its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Kersey. 
Second place fell to the Florida East Coast for its dis- 
continuance of that part of its Okeechobee branch ex- 
tending from Maytown to Mantola, a total of 136.58 
mi. These two outstanding abandonments present an 
interesting study in contrasts. The first dissolved the 
oldest railroad receivership, which had been in effect 
since 1905, and ended an almost continual fight against 
declining coal and other traffic and rising expenses. 
The second is typical of the present pattern being fol- 
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lowed by management to “trim the waist lines” of Since records of abandonments were started in 
their properties to effect economies in’ maintenance 1917, mileages have ranged each year from the low of 
and operation. In this case, very little traffic had been 282 mi. in 1927 to the high of 2,516 mi. in 1942. 
produced recently on the segment abandoned, but a Between 1917 and 1947, inclusive, a total of 32,477 mi. 
great part of the traffic to and from the Lake Okeecho- of track have been abandoned. During this same 31- 
bee area, expected to amount in revenue to more than _year period, only 11,138 mi. of new lines have been 
$2,500,000 by 1949, had to move over this segment to constructed, resulting in a net decrease of 21,339 in 
reach the main line. However, by building a cut-off the total mileage of the railways of the country. This 
slightly more than 29 mi. long, over which this traffic is an average net reduction of about 688 mi. per year. 
could reach the main line, a capital saving, as com- 
pared with rehabilitating the branch, of about $900,000 
could be effected, and net profits correspondingly in- 




























































































































































































































































2200 
creased. Legend ; 
The third largest abandonment was that of the nar- 2000 Lines abandoned .....ssed 
: but not taken up 
4 row-gage branch of the Sumpter Valley, extending 1800 Lines abandoned 
57 mi. from South Baker, Ore., to Bates. In this “00 and taken up | 
case, motor carrier service is being operated over } 
routes formerly served by the rail line. In the fourth 1400 
place, with respect to mileage involved, was the branch —_£1200 # \ 
line of the Southern Pacific and its lessor, the El Paso ,,,, HB / AW 
& Southwestern, extending 31.56 mi. from Alamo- 3 i183 \ | 
gordo Junction, N. M., to Russia. = 800 fT clUaited Stotes Am \ 
Two entire railways were abandoned in 1947. The 600 plat )/aeCene. 
largest of these was the Pittsburg, Shawmut & North- wi TH ti ? fT iy 
ern, previously mentioned. The other was the Wood 783 yt tt “oh 
River Branch, 5.70 mi. long, extending from Hope 200 Ganado! IW tl LL a + 
Valley, R. I., to Wood River Junction. Passenger 0 UL [Si eeneeet eat otealich w ze aod 
m™AMO—ANMTWMOOR DMO —VMTPOOKRODOHDO—VMO TOF 
FHSS SAS SSSSS SSOSSSSS SSA SSSSSSISS 


service had been discontinued in 1937, and it is said §§ S2SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSAZISS 
that only two carloads of freight moved over the line 
in April, 1947. Adequate service is provided by other 
carriers operating in the area, according to the Inter- 
state” Commerce Commission. These results compare 







Lines abandoned in the United States and Canada—1917 to 
1947, inclusive 





































with three entire roads abandoned in 1946, four in : 
a , a Mileage Accumulated 
1945, eight in 1944, and three in 1943. Fourteen roads abandoned — abandonments 
were discontinued in 1942, and 14 in 1941. Thus, with oeeen a — 
the 13 roads that were abandoned in 1940 and the 17 I Ge Soke os oh Ps ea RO 2h eey 216.47 
in 1939, a total of 78 have passed “i of existence 7 Arizona’ teteesssesettecseeeseeseree ese zs 
on PD Soe cr ae eo aa eee Gece ee: ° 
the nine-year period just ending. In addition, severa ee ae, 1.32 1,123.00 
other roads have petitioned the I. C. C. for authority Colorado... 22000 38.17 742.33 
to abandon their entire lines. | ee Eat 
These statistics include, each year, all lines aban- —— Escaweks Mes tak pared ew anes — a 
doned permanently during the year, regardless of Idaho ....... 00. 10.24 233.18 
whether the tracks are removed or not. Should the  figiena 2200000000 267? 185-70 
tracks not be taken up during the year, they are not pool SU RRe TER HH E RA Hak sabe eR Se » ~ _ 36 
e ° Oe ee eee oe a On eee Oe ee - 
included in later reports when they are actually Kentucky 222000200 0ico 394.81 
RRP pea hs 65 Soc Whe Awe SIS 22:57 446.28 
removed. eae os pik baka S ea) SERRE 211.79 
RN ee ink eco ce So Relea 96.70 
ee NS eer 0.81 285.80 
RE RNMMER Io Sis sensory yee oes A ia s Soa pets 1,156.32 
DRIER? Sob Geiaw Sas eae oes 5.aisia 1.67 417.80 
ISGRIGMIODL <2. 2% a sccnsciceeewecs. ose 22008 299.59 
ER REO Ee pG uses eeu Seis. 4 1,104.13 
UN Ss GAG ec kGe ein W a bweiae es 5 sud 151.0 
Nebraska 381.72 
ol A Ate ee eee a, ane 307.29 
ofS EROS Sn a rere ee 229.19 
OE DS ae ee 4.04 235.25 
ioe fo a ee ree een 31.56 333.69 
CN ess ce clae sacs Sse Sew sss i 689.93 





SIGREIRORTIMIND 6. eos as.cabSsh ans aee © acieas 








ee 








Ne AS eh bd ees laa ka ociiax 5 : 
IN ohh iy sae eG ee 120.99 1,071.52 
ey TD Seer ere rere 5.70 23.09 
SA ee orn rt ee 341.15 


IE RUE ON orcs rinks avo eye's sw 3S: 







EN Gc cis iislsiels Rinee 6 Sues 













‘ : : , Gg vik ok pa by sake viens 5.23 359.17 
Railroads increased their program of winning friends among the = West ee. 0.91 317.60 
youth during the year. Inspection trips, inexpensive tours, and EE Si das es seswedansvneene es 25.31 797.44 
other programs, such as this group of cub scouts inspecting Wyoming ......-.- ese eeeeeeeeeeeees vee 128.02 
Grand Trunk Western property, were common NE ie SOE E Ree en ar 669.73 22,072.98 
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Florida had the largest total miles of line abandoned 
in 1947, by virtue of the discontinuance of service on 
the 136.58 mi. of the Florida East Coast’s Okeechobee 
branch. Pennsylvania, with 120.99 mi. abandoned was 
in second place; and New York was in third place 
with 78.35 mi. Both of these latter states attained 
their rank because of their respective share of the 
abandonment of the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. 
Oregon was in fourth place with 57 mi. abandoned. 
The four states having the largest total abandonments 
during the 16-year period ending with 1947 continued 
to hold the same relative rank as they did in 1945 
and 1946. Texas led with 1,431.34 mi.; Michigan 
was second with 1,156.32, although it did not have a 
single abandonment during the year; California was 
third with 1,123.00 mi.; and Missouri retained fourth 
place with 1,104.13 mi., while having no rail lines dis- 
continued. 

The abandonments in the various regions of the 
United States, both during the past year and ac- 
cumulated totals for the period between 1932 and 
1947, inclusive, are shown in an accompanying table. 

Canadian abandonments have varied since 1932 be- 
tween 11 and 399 mi. per year, except for 1943, when 
less than one mile was discontinued, and in 1945 when 





no lines were abandoned. The 13 mi. abandoned in 
1947 increased the total since 1932 to 1,218 mi. 





Mileage 
abandoned 
in 
1947 
New Puginnd states. 6.5 oi eens is's 6.51 
North Atlantic states ................ 203.38 
Southeastern states ................. 143.32 
Middle Western states ............... 85.10 
Northwestern states ................. 74.05 


Southwestern states ................. 


61.91 
— Mountain — Pacific Coast states 95.46 





PUEDE cco tard ae diel ae wes 669.73 
Miles of Lines Abandoned in the United 


States Since 1916 


Accumulated 
abandonments 
since 1931 
(miles) 


22,072.98 


Year Miles Year Miles 
DN Re es 942 LS 1 RE re ae 1,452 
i See ae 959 pC a Serer 1,876 
12 |” ihe SSIS RE nee eat 637 1s | ee rae eerie R 
MM oie ae coke eae 536 Syl erecta eas Ut 
EER 8 koe SO oda g 1,626 | RR rete 1,523 
Ji” > ERS RR ae Mecrr oc ie iar DO: ARR ele pce er ee R 
eos roi cash as ee 513 Dc een pen rere ar onan 1,897 
ss eh me arias a os 693 1. | RE peeved ve 1,783 
2 nee eee 606 RNa cSt ec raeeoacun 2 
De Se EE eee nae 457 SOO oo occkti parcwicewneen 1,509 
ane eet eee 282 jC) eee eniere 
i], eee eee 512 ee re toes H 
Do Ane ae eae 475 Wass, bes aoa ples 
Tn ae eee een 694 NO. oo dete cisdcweees 412 
J.) gee rep apo roe nae 795 DOWNS ooo ieiaccsanacs 423 
SOR ote cvstdwencaeeses 670 





Lines Abandoned in the United — Canada and Mexico in 1947 


Lines 
a... abandoned 
and but not yet 
takenup = taken up 
(miles) (miles) 
United States 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Cottonwood Falls, Kans., to Gladstone..... . 3.25 
Portland, Colo., to Canon City............ e 10.36 
Boston & Maine 
River Bank (Montague), Mass., to Turners Falls 0.81 
Central of New Jersey 
PR ee a ae é 1.00 
Rockaway, N. J., to Hibernia............... 3.00 
Chgnaaaiag & Ohio (Chesapeake District) , 
Sharples, W. Va., to end of track............ 0.89 
Chicago & North Western 
Parrish Junction, Wis., to Harrison.......... 6.18 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. "Paul & Pacific 
PUTORG, TIl,, CONDO Al vince secs veccscecces 24.96 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
ye SS eer 15.00 
Washington, Towa, to Brigtiton............. 13.10 
Colorado & Southeastern 
Chandler Branch, Chandler Junction, Colo... 0.72 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
LeGrande, Utah, to Park City.............. 24.10 
Crested Butte, Colo., CO AMNEMFACILC...00..000% 4.07 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Portion of Eve Lake Spur, Minn............ 1.11 
Portion of main line, Allen Junction, Minn., to 
MEME 6S is ave in argh eee iat88/6 oe 0 :0a 0.6. #0 0.56 
East Broad Top 
. Shade Gap a Blacklog, Pa.,toShadeGap 4.60 
rie 
West of Blossburg, Pa., to end of branch at 
EMO ag a iircik bo a:tiseoe 8 86's Deseo eee 13.20 
Florida East Coast 
Maytown, Fla., to Mantola................ 136.58 
Great Western ; 
South of Milliken, Colo., to end of Wattenburg 


RUNNER sig SS 51a ois ie. eins Goo 2.5 hes 6 5/6 0.419% 670 23.02 
Green Bay & Western 
Scandinavia, Wis., to Waupaca............. 9.73 
Illinois Terminal 
be SS 9: 1.81 
Lehig Valley 
End of Sheppton branch at Oneida, Pa.. 0.14 
Part of National Docks branch at Constable 
DL, he Ca ee ene 0.04 
Marinette, Tomahawk & _— 
PLATTISOT; YUIBs, 00 IND 66 65.80.5600 000 o00se 9.40 
Missouri Pacific (Gulf Caaut Lines) 
Brun age, Tex., to —— Be a iv ices 4.79 


LG ee Se ee een 1.42 
Nelson & Albemarle 
Schuyler, Va., to Rockfish................6- 4.00 
Norfolk & Western 
» Buffalo Forge, Va., line change............. 0.06 
At end of Coal Creek branch, W. Va......... 0.02 
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United States ""™ Fr" er Fr” 
Portion of Crane Creek branch, Va.......... 
Northern Pacific 
New Salem, N. D., to Kurtz (via Almont)... 
Pennsylvania 
Frackville, Pa., to Shenandoah.............. 
Girardville, Pa., to Junction of Shenandoah 
and Girardville branches................. 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Voge Renee 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
Entire Line: 
Main Track 
Wayland Junetion, N. Y., to state line..... 
State Line, Pa., to Hydes.......cccccceee 
Branches: 


Horton City, Pa., to Drummond.......... 
(Kersey) Paine, Pa., to Cardiff............ 
DMCC rg AO POM oak oricicecncccsceee 
Weedville, Pa., to Browns Run........... 
Southern Pacific 
Inspiration Junction, Cal., to Live Oak........ 
Alamogordo Junction, New Mex., to Russia. . 
Sumpter Valley 
Baten Ores, 0 WMC Y occcckccccccvccceces 
Whitney, Ore., to SOuth Bakers... sccccscec 
Texas & New Orleans 


Ee UNMMNRMIME Casale Fic. cn roles 0-00: 0. wxalorears.0-s 
Texas & Pacific 

Church Point, La., to Crowley.............. 
Tremont & Gulf 

Grandstaff, La., to Waggoner............... 
Union Pacific 

Mit WA, COP TRON oo fa die ic Sin she cce'e sees 

Wearrens, 1da., tO BAUSBNY «<<... ccccccceces 

College J unction, Uta, tO COMERS. << 5c cccee 

Bakera. Utali, (0 OsteGiese vwisidtcccececccsce 
Western Maryland 

Gray, Pa., to Berkey Mines. ..6.cccec senses 
Wood River Branch 

Entire line, Hope Valley, R. I., to 

WOO MIE POMOC sa. nois dec cecicticvs css 


Total (United States) occ .cccc esis cceces 


Canada 
Canadian National 

Trelle Junction, Alberta to Morinville....... 
(Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto) 

Lundy’s Lane, Ont., to Winery road......... 


TORE CC OMA 5.5 coco ed ele cic Case ore tees 


and 


taken up 
(miles) 


0.35 


5.70 
414.56 





0.91 
0.91 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 


but not yet 
taken up 
(miles) 


25.64 


4.70 
0.79 


40.00 























































A REVIEW OF RAILWAY 
OPERATIONS IN 1947 


(Continued from page 195) 


roads were in the hands of trustees. The principal 
changes during the year were the emergence from 
court jurisdiction of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern; New York, New Haven & Hartford; St. Louis- 
San Francisco; and St. Louis Southwestern. 


Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Table XI shows gross expenditures for additions and 
betterments to railway property, and purchases of fuel, 
materials and supplies, for the ten years 1938 to 1947, 
inclusive. 





Table XI—Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Gross capital Purchases of fuel, 
exptnditures materials and supplies 


Year (thousands) (thousands) 
DM RON ee ooo eels kee $900,000 $2,025,000 
|) LSE ER eae 561,957 570,555 
SUE Sheri Mote x KIA OS wom 562,980 1,572,404 
0, AES See nec 560,112 1,610,529 
ee et SS a ee cio 454,282 1,394,281 
A EE Se ae ae ee a a 534,897 1,259,811 
1 NE Eee eae tea 543,021 1,161,274 
| Ses ce es Gree nee eee 429,147 854,463 
Pea ee ee re ee 262,029 769,314 
_. 2 See ee 226,937 583,282 

Total, 10 years .......... $5.035,362 $12,800,913 





Capital expenditures and purchases were affected 
by rising price levels in 1947, in addition to which the 
physical volume of items purchased or installed was 
increased. 

Capital expenditures in 1947 are estimated at $900 
million, a considerable increase compared with $562 
million in 1946. The increase was accounted for, 
largely, by the greater number of freight car installa- 
tions. About 72 per cent of the 1947 expenditure was 
for equipment and 28 per cent for roadway and struc- 
tures. 

Purchases of fuel, material and supplies in 1947 are 
estimated at approximately $2,025 million, an increase 
of 29 per cent over the 1946 total of $1,571 million. 
This marks the first year in which railroad pur- 
chases of supplies for current use and consumption 
have exceeded the two-billion dollar level. 


Railway Equipment 


In ability to obtain needed new equipment promptly 
has plagued the railroad industry for a number of 
years. While some improvement in deliveries has 
taken place since the end of the war, there is need 
for greater improvement to meet current demands. 

Table XII shows railroad ownership of equipment 
for 1947 and the preceding six years. Installations 
of new equipment and the number of new units on 
order are also shown. 

Ownership of railroad equipment decreased during 
1947, as retirements exceeded new installations. Steam 
locomotive ownership continued its decline, owner- 
ship of electric and Diesel locomotives continued the 
upward trend of recent years, but total ownership 
showed a net decrease. The number of steam loco- 
motives owned on December 1, 1947, was 2,243 less 
than on December 31, 1946, while the number of 





240 (98) 





Table XII—Equipment Ownership,and ‘Installation 


Ownership Installed On order 
at end during at end 
of year year of year 
Steam Loucumotives: 
le OL ot Cee ree 35,012 *69 33 
NG ee ee Sick Scion maces 37,255 83 64 
[eS sown semen 38,683 109 92 
LS) are er ierer ee ones 39,451 329 66 
IER: Soca rist chs acne 39,501 429 339 
SUSe> shahoapuwesie = + eye 39,157 308 355 
7) RS ren ae 39,358 161 258 
Electric and Diesel Locomotives: 
ipay qdsee: 19: > a55c0k 4,881 *682 1,147 
Saree ree 4,222 480 540 
See ioenes bake chide wed 3,730 534 379 
(ee sane 3,233 609 402 
IDES: Hau ccsewresicsse% 2,638 344 616 
[ee eer ee 2,307 404 533 
SOAR 2 cits ae t matinee 2,056 472 288 
Freight-carrying Cars: - 
W087 CDEC) ae vewen's 1,728,159 *54,306 110,822 
TOEO. GéGbanG ska ata dos 1,739,930 40,377 63,829 
SOEs hiss) cha SaeeNee 1,759,662 39,987 37,160 
DEE. tote wh ees an 1,764,109 40,392 36,597 
1943 .. .« 3,;750;279 28,708 =. 35,737 
IE ete smwt wen eon 1,739,111 ; 63,009 27,061 
BOE Saicea einen deeb eats 1,693,978 ° *  g0,502 74,897 


* First 11 months. 





electric and Diesel locomotives increased by 659. 
Diesel locomotives numbered 4,156 on December 1, 
1947, of which 2,867, or 69.0 per cent, were assigned 
to switching service. 

During the war, railroad ownership of freight cars 
reached its peak on August, 1945. Since that time. 
ownership has declined steadily. On December 1, 1947, 
the decrease amount to 44,583 cars, including a de- 
crease during 1947 of 11,771 cars. This situation re- 
flects both the difficulty in obtaining new cars during 
the postwar period and the hard usage of cars during 
the war, necessitating heavy retirements. 

Installations of new freight cars during the first 1] 
months of 1947 totaled 54,306. The total for the year 
was about 62,500. This was a considerable improve- 
ment over recent years. At the end of November. 
1947, there were 110,822 new cars on order, or 46,993 
cars more than at the end of 1946. These were cars 
ordered by railroads; including private carline orders 
the total was 125,395. Prospects of filling these orders 
in a reasonable length of time are brighter than they 
have been for some time. 

Freight car shortages persisted throughout 1947, 
reaching a maximum of 41,178 cars per day during the 
week ended October 18. The demand for box cars was 
again heavy, and the bulk of the shortages occurred in 
that type of car, although shortages took place also in 
coal and refrigerator cars. Locomotive supply was 
generally adequate, and stored serviceable units offered 
a margin of safety throughout the year. Unserviceable 
freight cars rose from 4.0 per cent at the beginning of 
the year to a high of 5.0 per cent on September 15. It 
then decreased to 4.4 per cent on December 1. Un- 
serviceable locomotives decreased from a proportion 
of 8.6 per cent on February 1, 1947, to 7.5 per cent 
on December 1. » 

New passenger equipment of all types installed by 
the railroads during the first 11 months of 1947 totaled 
804 units, of which 395 were coaches or coach combi- 
nations, 53 were sleepers, 74 were dining cars, and 45 
were parlor, club, and lounge cars. The number on 
order at the end of November was 2,672 units. These 
statistics do not include orders or installations by the 
Pullman Company. 

Revenue per ton-mile averaged 1.060 cent during the 
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first 9 months of 1947, and revenue per passenger-mile 
2.060 cents. Table XIII shows the averages for 1929, 
and for each year from 1939 to 1947. 


Table XIll—Revenue per Unit of Traffic 





Per 


Per ton-mile passenger-mile 

ear (cents) (cents) 
VOR? COMMOMUNS) oe. 855 se etie ts 1.060 2.060 
ROMO? SoS cds co sfas iene Giseieas Ses .978 1.947 
SE Oop an ceria .959 1.871 
| URANO ANOS Gee niooe cm ens oe .949 1.874 
MON occieG foe sres estes eisieis salt els .933 1.882 
NON oases & Gina iars Sea08 oie sieraia ote nisi .932 1.916 
PE. Sonica tare inte ee Giniaies Nate eiatete .935 1.753 
POEM yin alas srate ese aibses atone ta 6 Alec ete 945 1.754 
DBD tela aia saraiors: 0050 iavbwrciotas stein esters .973 1.839 
MOO ie cee ashe cry atsiscasestes o/aaea sin xo 1.076 2.808 





Average revenue per ton-mile in 1947 was about 9 
per cent higher than in 1946, due largely to the freight 
rate increase that became effective on January 1. It 
crossed the one-cent line for the first time since 1932. 
Average revenue per passenger-mile also increased, to 
a point about 6 per cent above 1946, crossing the two- 
cent line for the first time since 1933. The several ad- 
justments in passenger fares, already described, were 
largely responsible. 

Both ton-mile and passenger-mile averages are below 
those of a considerable period of time following the 
first world war. From 1921 to 1930, for example, 
average revenue per ton-mile ranged from 1.063 cents 
to 1.275 cents, and average revenue per passenger-mile 
from 2.717 cents to 3.086 cents. 

The next four tables compare significant perform- 
ance averages for 1947 with those of the war period. 
Comparable figures for 1929 are also shown. 

In considering performance averages for 1947, it 
should be kept in mind that traffic volume influences 
some of those averages. All things equal, performance 
will usually show to better advantage in periods of high 
rather than low traffic volume. The moderate upward 
trend in freight traffic in 1947 reflects that fact. 

Combining both load and speed factors, the number 
of ton-miles per freight train hour is a most significant 
freight performance average. It shows the unit output 
per hour of freight train operation. The average is 
computed on two bases: (1) gross ton-miles of cars 
and contents per freight train hour, and (2) net ton- 
miles (lading only) per freight train hour. These av- 
erages are shown in Table XIV. 





Table XIV—Ton-miles per freight Train-Hour 


Year Gross ton-miles Net ton-miles 
BOAT CIO MORINS) © os. ce eeaes 38,519 R 
ISO) aes Saeko wae S Seon ee 37,071 17,181 
BIEN ccuawaseionwewy eos seer 36,954 17,482 
BO <5 c's. cag how Seal awe ke siwe 37,298 17,623 
MORO is s2ls aie arciontern Parse cee wales 35,970 16,997 
ENE Seek ee sae ao aiem ai 35,503 16,132 
|) EAA ene eae dere ear ee 34,684 14,930 
BSD SSG oy clones ose es Bee Ow ei 33,811 14,028 
hy ee ee Le eer 32,808 13,450 
DEO cts ashe cn aie rusian 24,539 10,580 





The long-term advance in efficiency of freight opera- 
tion is manifest in these averages. New records were 
established in 1947 in each of the two categories. 

Another set of significant operating factors is shown 
in Table XV, daily mileage of locomotives and freight 
cars. The heavy war traffic called for long hauls and 
caused sharp advances in the number of miles run 
daily by locomotives and cars. With disappearance of 
some of these favorable -factors since the war, the av- 
erages have tended to recede. The heavier freight traf- 
fic and continued falling off of passenger traffic in 1947 
is reflected in these figures. 
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Table XV—Daily Mileage of Locomotives and Cars 


Freight Passenger Freight 
ear locomotives locomotives cars 
1967 CO months) 22.65. s.c0e0 119.8 218.5 48.8 
ae ane MRR rere eee 115.9 221.8 45.2 
EB oa ictc a cla ola ere ates alei Releeitie 118.4 226.9 49.3 
DOPE ove pce cid ce eesc nee ous 122.8 222.9 51.9 
PS reso cocenmedanws ens 124.5 220.9 51.0 
PS ace aic se emake nw 122.4 206.8 48.8 
TERE! Wiican oriewes meclens sia 116.4 195.6 43.7 
LOGOE oi. Gavin craccegeoutepeee 107.5 190.8 38.9 
PE aS hicee es ok Reese ween a eae 104.0 184.2 36.4 
BE Pe riick suo sins eel eraye ore Oeiai 91.2 164.5 34.4 





Freight locomotives for the first 10 months of 1947 
averaged 3.4 per cent more miles than in the year 1946: 
passenger locomotives showed a decline of 1.5 per cent, 
while freight car mileage per car day increased by 8.0 
per cent. 

In addition to the declining length of haul in freight 
service, widespread adoption of the 5-day week by in- 
dustry, leading in many cases to extra days of car 
idleness, have tended to cut down car utilization, in- 
crease turn-around time, and reduce performance av- 
erages based on the number of cars. Despite these 
obstacles, the railroads in October, 1947, reduced the 
average turn-around time for freight cars to a lower 
figure than ever before. 

Average train speeds were the only performance 
averages that declined in the war period, owing to the 
great increase in number of trains operated, and to 
increased length and loading of trains, with resulting 
delay and congestion. These averages have since in- 
creased. The averages for freight and passenger trains 
for the first 10 months of 1947, 1946, and certain 
earlier years appear in Table XVI.: 


Table XVi—Average Train Speed (MPH) 





Year Freight trains Passenger trains 
ESAT CUC MONS) aise oe Ne cecccevces 16.0 KY 
SRG ola crc cinrs a 610 o siancte aceite ies eels: @aie 16.0 36.7 
IIE, 0s cfisa: bustier cyerc eco 26 od ol alenel aCe aes 15.7 35.7 
oes passa. eves eiclarecectiel aaie elanae oes pce 35.8 
MR aiaectreter tart hain cial bis eSpacae sia Slates 15.4 35.7 
ec ete ier cl lo tele wile a drere-eie eee 15.8 36.9 
MMR atic wianclo es siiae Haieere s eeia eens 16.5 37.6 
RI cr wcelan Sereno kg «pale ak os wiereiewialen 16.7 373 
MM eecte tee) od Cerne ancy Ka ne waleeiaie 16.7 36.9 
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Average freight train speed during the first 10 
months of 1947 remained the same as it was in 1946. 
Passenger train speed increased 2.2 per cent. 

Average loading per car and per train in freight 
service increased in 1947, while the corresponding av- 
erages continued to decline in passenger service. Table 
XVII shows the average load per car and per train in 
freight and passenger services. 


Table XVil—Average Train and Car Loads 


Freight service 





Passenger service 








Net tons Net tons Passengers Passengers 
Year per train per car per train per car 
1947 CAG mos.) ....... 1,148 32.6 "112.8 *2t.5 
DEW. aia sing 10's ois eies-8 4's 1,086 31.3 143.7 24.5 
ee een gee ee 1,129 32.2 190.5 30.2 
MORE wicicsacs acs ne tee 1,139 32.7 200.7 31.9 
DPR O os oeaiws end woneines 1,116 $3.3 189.5 31.1 
DP oo clon eitadsteereeies 1,035 31.8 1255 23.1 
Bee +s cie-tiereecseee o ti.cs 915 28.5 73.2 15.8 
PP is od ao corona eae 849 27.6 60.7 13.8 
Poe wien ere ce a 813 26.9 58.0 13.4 
NO ccwletictce wen soos 804 26.9 55.0 TE.7 


* Nine Months. 





In freight service, the increases in average loads dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1947 compared with the year 
1946 were as follows: net tons per train, 62 tons, or 5.7 
per cent; net tons per car, 1.3 tons, or 4.2 per cent. The 
average freight train load in 1947 was the greatest on 
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record, 1,148 tons, even surpassing the very heavy 
trainloads of the war period. 

In passenger service, the decreases in 1947 were 30.9 
passengers per train, or 21.5 per cent; 3.0 passengers 
per car, or 12.2 per cent. 

Fewer persons were fatally injured in railroad acci- 
dents during the first 10 months of 1947 than in any cor- 
responding period of record. The previous low in that 
respect was in 1939, when railroad traffic was far below 
current levels. In fact, the railroads in 1947 performed 
nearly twice as many ton-miles and passenger-miles of 
service as in 1939. Nonfatal injuries, on the other hand, 
while showing a considerable decline below wartime 
levels, were substantially greater during the first 10 
months of 1947 than in the corresponding period of 1939. 

Passenger fatalities in the first 10 months of 1947 
numbered 60, a decline of 25 below the same months 
of 1946. Nonfatal injuries to passengers declined 7 
per cent. 

Employee fatalities increased by 39 in the first 10 
a of 1947, but nonfatal injuries decreased by 
2,005. 


Association of American Railroads 


Several changes in the organization of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads were made during 1947. 
Following the death of President John J. Pelley in 
November 1946, R. V. Fletcher served as president 
until March 31, 1947, when William T. Faricy, vice- 
president and general counsel and a director of the 
Chicago & North Western, succeeded to the position. 
As of January 1, 1947, Clark Hungerford resigned as 
vice-president of the operations and maintenance de- 
partment to become president of the reorganized St. 
Louis-San Francisco, and was suceeded by James H. 
Aydelott, general manager of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. 

The association created two new vice-presidential 
positions, electing to them Julius H. Parmelee, director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics, and Robert S. 
Henry, assistant to the president in charge of public 
relations. H. J. Forster retired as secretary-treasurer 
during the year, and was succeeded by George M. 
Campbell. 

The Railroad Committee for the Study of Transpor- 
tation, a research group organized by the Association 
of American Railroads in 1942 to survey postwar prob- 
lems and prospects of the railroads, completed its as- 
signment in 1947. Under the chairmanship of R. V. 
Fletcher, its final report, entitled “Transportation in 
America”, took the form of a printed volume of 384 
pages, comprising 22 chapters, with index. The report 
received widespread distribution and was generally 
commended for its scope, objective approach, and find- 
ings. 

Working through 15 standing subcommittees, and 
several special groups with specific tasks, the com- 
mittee produced a total of 160 reports on various phases 
of railway and other transportation. Most of the re- 


ports were mimeographed in small editions for circula- 
tion within the railway industry. A number of them 
were, however, printed in large editions for general 
circulation. 

Total distribution of reports and other materials pro- 
duced by the committee or based upon its work has ag- 
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gregated more than one million copies. A number of 
sets of the various reports have been assembled and 
made permanently available for the use of students, by 
deposit in the libraries of large cities and educational 
institutions. 

It is expected that the Association of American Rail- 
roads will continue that part of the work of the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation which lends 
itself to establishment on a current basis. 


The Competitive Situation 


Competing modes of transport made further gains 
in traffic volume in 1947, largely at the expense of the 
railroads. Motor trucks, busses and inland waterway 
carriers closely approached the percentages of total 
traffic handled by them just before the war. Scheduled 
air carriers have more than doubled their percentage 
in passenger service and have also made large gains in 
express and freight traffic, although still handling a 
small percentage of the total. 

All modes of transport in 1947 felt the effects of ris- 
ing costs of operation. Scheduled air carriers antici- 
pate a substantial deficit in net income for the year, 
notwithstanding the subsidies they enjoy. Class I 
motor carriers of passengers experienced a sharp in- 
crease in their operating ratio in the first half of 1947, 
from 78.9 per cent to 89.9 per cent, due to reduced rev- 
enues and increased expenses. Inter-city Class I motor 
carriers of property, on the other hand, showed a slight 
improvement in their operating ratio in the same period, 
from 96.3 per cent to 94.3 per cent, revenues increasing 
to a greater relative extent than expenses. 

The increasing volume of traffic being handled by 
competing agencies of transport, together with their 
dependence on government aid of one kind or another, 
emphasize the need for a clarified transportation policy. 


What's Ahead in 1948? 


Railroad traffic volume, and freight volume in par- 
ticular, depends to a considerable degree upon general 
economic activity. Economic levels in 1948, therefore, 
will largely determine the extent of railroad operation. 

Although price levels are still rising, neither the de- 
mand for goods and services nor the financial means 
with which to satisfy such demand seems as yet to have 
slackened. Production and employment remain well 
above peacetime peaks. Consumer buying continues 
at an unprecedented rate. Government spending may 
rise even above its present abnormally high level, if 
the extensive program for relief and rehabilitation of 
European and other countries materializes, and if gov- 
ernment activities at home are not reduced. The build- 
ing boom, though hampered in 1947 by sharp increases 
in construction costs, may assume even greater pro- 
portions in 1948. 

Prospective continuaunce of large-scale employment 
supplies support for expecting a future volume of buy- 
ing power as great as, and perhaps greater than, was 
present in the 1947 economic situation. It seems likely, 
too, that high farm income and purchasing capacity 
will continue at high levels. Although these develop- 
ments are all part of the vicious circle of inflation from 
which the nation is now suffering, and which some day 
must undergo readjustment, immediate prospects are 
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as we see 
the Locomotive picture 


We feel that, just now, the whole motive- 
power situation is in a state of flux. 


Steam locomotives will always be in demand. 
We are convinced of this—and will continue 
to build a complete line of steam locomotives 
maintaining Lima’s world wide reputation for 
fineness of design and manufacture. We will 
continue to explore all possible ways of im- 
proving such locomotives. And at present we 
are constructing for the C. & O. 15 steam loco- 
motives, among the largest ever to see regular 
service. This is the fifth order from them for 
locomotives of this type. 


In the switching field, we believe that for most 
roads, and most jobs, the diesel-electric is the 
answer. We will build such locomotives, main- 
taining the traditional Lima-Hamilton fineness 
of design and manufacture! Our diesel-engine 
experience dates back to 1924—and many of 
you have operated or seen Hamilton diesels in 
railroad service. We are currently building a 
660-hp and a 1000-hp diesel-electric switcher 
for our own account. 


Above 1500 horsepower, there must be a bet- 
ter way. With this in mind, we have been 
working for over four years on the develop- 
ment of a free-piston gas generator turbine for 
locomotive use. We have such a turbine oper- 
ating on test. This turbine has now been run- 
ning for many months. The results look prom- 
ising. We will keep you informed or better 
still come and see us. 


President 


LIMA 
HAMILTON 


CORPORATION 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


LIMA, OHIO y 
Lima Locomotive Works Division LIMA-HAMIL Hooven, Owens, Rentschier Co 
Niles Tool Works Co 


Lima Shovel and Crane Division 
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that such an adjustment may be deferred for several 
months, perhaps to 1949 or even later. 

Should this prospect be fulfilled, railroad freight traf- 
fic in 1948 will be close to that of 1947, although pas- 
senger traffic will show a considerable decline. The 
railroads have made estimates regarding their traffic 
volumes in 1948, which were submitted to the com- 
mission in December in the Ex Parte No. 166 hearings. 
Those estimates forecast a decrease of 2.7 per cent in 
revenue ton-miles, 1948 under 1947, and a decreaese 
of 12.8 per cent in passenger-miles. If these estimates 
are borne out in actual experience, freight traffic in 
1948 will exceed that of 1946, and will be nearly twice 
as great as in 1939. Passenger traffic, however, will be 
below that of every year from 1942 to 1947, although 
more than 70 per cent greater than in 1939. 

While the prospect of heavy railroad traffic in 1948 
is thus favorable, the probability that the railroads will 
be able to realize adequate net earnings from their 
operations is not so encouraging. Costs of rail opera- 
tions have increased at a much greater rate than the 
amount received by the carriers for services rendered. 
Not only has a wide disparity between these two items 
developed, but the time lag between the impact of higher 
costs and the granting of increased rates and fares by 
governmental authority to meet those costs has added 
to the financial obstacles to be hurdled by the industry. 

Although a measure of relief was granted in October, 
and further relief should be forthcoming, it is not yet 
certain whether the gap between higher operating costs 
and railroad income in 1948 will be completely closed. 
This constitutes the one big financial problem of the 
coming vear. If the industry is to continue to render 
the high type of service which it provided during and 
after the war, it should be enabled to earn sufficient to 
pay its higher operating costs, meet interest charges, 
make an adequate return to equity investors, and have 
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The Lehigh Valley’s* Diesel power takes mile-long freights over the mountains 


a margin with which to replace and improve its plant 
to a high state of modernization. A return of 6 per cent 
on net property investment would go far toward meet- 
ing that goal. 

There is also, of course, the operating problem. A 
good supply of new freight and passenger cars in 1948 
will help the solution of that problem. 

For a look ahead, over several years, the following 
quotation from the final report of the Railroad Com- 
mittee for the Study of Transportation (Transportation 
in America) seems to sum up the matter in a few 
words: 


Assuming the adoption and maintenance of sound eco- 
nomic programs on the part of our responsible legislators 
and executives, the railroads should for the next three or 
four years enjoy a volume of traffic which will be on a 
relatively high level as compared with pre-war years. 

When we go beyond 1950, we are sailing uncharted seas. 
But in this period, if we wisely maintain our national budget 
in balance, relieve to some extent the burden of taxation, 
and handle the public debt in. such manner as to assure the 
integrity of government obligations, we see no reason why 
the decade of the ’fifties should not reflect an expanding 
economnic frontier, consonant with the position of the United 
States as the leader of the world’s commercial activity. 


Speaking more particularly of 1948, the railroads 
hope for a prompt and satisfactory settlement of the 
issues in the rate case that was submitted to the com- 
mission in the closing days of 1947. They hope, and 
with some basis of sound expectation, for the delivery 
of more new equipment in 1948 than in 1947. They 
hope that all outstanding wage and working condition 
negotiations can be concluded at an early date. With 
higher rate levels and substantial volumes of traffic, 
they will continue to serve the public efficiently and ade- 
quately. And if war clouds threaten, they will be ready 
to step once more into the ranks, and supply the needs 
of national security, come what may. 





* 
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Increase the 


EARNING POWER 


£ woos 
OT your 


EXISTING LOCOMOTIVES 


Located right in the path of the 
hot gases, Security Circulators 
add an effective element for 
speeding evaporation. They en- 
able a locomotive to get up steam 
more rapidly . . . quicken the cir- 
culation of water from the side 
water-legs, through the Circu- 
lators, up over the crown sheet 
... and aid in maintaining maxi- 
mum boiler output. 

Road experience shows that 
Security Circulators also defi- 
nitely tend to reduce honeycomb- 
ing, flue plugging and cinder cut- 
ting, and to prolong the life of 
arch brick. This results in mak- 
ing the locomotive available for 
continuous operation for longer 
periods between shoppings. 

Such gain in availability means 
a definite increase in the earning 
power of the locomotive. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Sees Final Mail Pay 
Ruling Long Delayed 


Report on interim increase says 
proceeding may run two years or 
more 


Final determination of issues raised 
by the Post Office Department in the 
pending proceeding wherein the rail- 
roads are seeking a permanent increase 
of 45 per cent in their mail pay “will 
require considerable amounts of time, 
perhaps one and one-half to two years 
or, conceivably longer,” according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision granting an interim increase of 
25 per cent, effective February 1, and 
retroactive adjustments back to Febru- 
ary 19, 1947. The commission’s report, 
which was noted briefly in the Railway 
Age of December 27, 1947, stipulates 
that the compensation received under 
the interim increase “shall be subject 
to readjustment in accordance with the 
rates of pay and compensation that may 
be established by our further order 
herein.” 

On the matter of the time required 
for final decision, | Commissioner 
Mitchell, who presided at hearings held 
thus far, said-in a separate concurring 
opinion that it was evident to him it 
would be “impossible to secure a final 
decision for a matter of years.” He 
explained that he found it necessary to 
set forth his views because of the dis- 
senting opinion filed by Commissioner 
Lee who opposed the interim increase 
and said it was “open to question” 
whether the government will be entitled 
to a refund should such increase ulti- 
mately be found not justified. ; 

First Advance Since 1928—The re- 
port was in No. 9200, Railway Mail 
Pay, which was reopened for the purpose 
of considering the railroad petitions; 
and the interim increase will be the 
first general advance in mail pay since 
1928. The retroactive adjustments will 
apply back to the dates of the railroad 
applications—to February 19, 1947, with 
respect to most roads, 204 of them hav- 
ing been parties to the application filed 
on that date. Twelve others applied on 
April 17, 1947, the date from which the 
retroactive adjustment will ‘apply with 
respect to them. The commission cal- 
culated that the 25 per cent increase 
“will amount to about $32,250,000 per 
year based on the total mail revenues 
of $129,000,000 reported by the Class I 
applicant railroads for 1946 and to 
about $34,500,000 per year based on the 
total estimated mail revenue of $138,- 
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030,000 for 1947.” The railroads had 
sought an interim increase of 35 per 
cent. 

In leading up to its prediction that 
final determination of issues may take 
considerable time the commission said 
that the “necessity for interim relief” 
was an “important question” in view of 
the Post Office Department’s contention 
that “the entire method of payment for 
railway mail service by the railroads is 
in issue.” It went on to cite the depart- 
ment’s allegation that “in many respects 
the present rules and regulations gov- 
erning mail service and pay are unjust 
and unreasonable.” 

Basis of Pay Challenged—“That issue 
if presented for final determination,” the 
report continued, “probably will require 
an extended examination of the rules 
and regulations under which mail serv- 
ice is requested by the department and 
furnished by the railroads, the methods 
of operation and the extent to which 
unoccupied space is necessarily fur- 
nished and must be considered in 
determining costs of performing the 
service. . . . At the present time, the 
department has. asked for a postpone- 
ment of the hearings for a period of at 
least six months to permit further 
study of the testimony and exhibits sub- 
mitted by the applicant railroads, and 
to prepare, in part at least, the depart- 
ment side of the proceeding. It would 
not be fair or just to require the rail- 
roads to continue to carry the mails 
under the present terms and conditions 
at rates which we find upon the record 
are now unduly low, even though we 
cannot determine at this stage what the 
ultimate rates should be. Such findings 
will not affect the right of the depart- 
ment to a full hearing.” 

In the latter connection, the report 
noted how the railroads had conceded 
the commission’s authority to require 
a retroactive readjustment in accord- 
ance with its final decision. It also 
pointed out that the Class I applicants 
“expressly consented to abide by a con- 
dition attached to our interim order that 
they repay the postmaster general, with 
interest, any portion of the increase so 
required which may later: be found by 
us to be in excess of fair and reasonable 
compensation for the period or periods 
covered.” 

The remainder of the majority report 
reviewed the progress of the proceed- 
ing thus far and discussed evidence re- 
lating to increases in railroad operating 
expenses since 1925 and 1928 and to 
the cost study submitted by the car- 
riers. In view of criticisms of this cost 
study and “the lack of direct evidence 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Another Interim Rate Increase 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
December 30, 1947, authorized the rail- 
roads participating in the Ex Parte No. 166 
freight rate-increase proceeding to effect 
a general interim emergency increase in 
rates of 20 per cent, in general, in place 
of the 10 per cent general interim increase 
authorized October 6. The present enlarge- 
ment of the general increase from 10 per 
cent to 20 provides that the specific in- 
creases applicable in October to iron ore, 
coal and coke be increased proportion- 
ately. 

The latest temporary increase was made 
effective until June 30, unless sooner 
terminated by the commission’s order on 
further consideration of the record in Ex 
Parte No. 166, and was approved, it was 
indicated, in recognition of the railroads’ 
pressing need for additional revenues. The 
commission stated its intention to proceed 
“diligently” with its consideration of the 
application for a permanent 30 per cent 
increase and the other issues involved in 
the case. The commission’s staff estimated 
that, on the basis of 1947 traffic, the ad- 
ditional revenue, on an annual basis, as 
compared to the rates effective prior to 
the first interim increase, would be about 
$1,230,000,000. 





New York Railroad Operations 
Disrupted by Record Snowfall 


As this issue of Railway Age went to 
press railroads in the New York area, 
as well as the area’s municipalities, were 
still digging themselves out from under 
a record-breaking 26-in. snow which 
fell on Friday, December 26, 1947. Rail- 
road spokesmen said the storm, which 
disrupted schedules on all lines serving 
the city, will increase December operat- 
ing expenses to an extent which may off- 
set the recently-granted 8.9 per cent 
freight rate increase. 

At the same time the Boston & Maine 
reported that the heaviest storm in years. 
in the greater Boston, Mass., area and 
a moderately heavy snowfall on other 
sections served by the system caused 
some delays on December 26 although 
no trains were discontinued. With the 
road’s regular snow-fighting forces aug- 
mented by extra men, normal service 
was restored on all lines with 99 per 
cent of trains on time on Saturday 
morning. 

Baltimore’ & Ohio operations in the 
passenger car yard at Jersey City, N. J., 
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MARINE SUPERHEATER | 
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Contributes to ELESCO LEADERSHIP— 
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Locomotive Fields. 
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national... it is international 
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were slowed down, resulting in delays 
of 10 minutes to 4 hours on westbound 
trains. Eastbound trains arrived approx- 
imately on time. The road’s train-con- 
necting buses between the Jersey City 
terminal and various points on Manhat- 
tan continued in operation throughout 
the storm, subject to some delays, The 
bus service to Brooklyn was suspended, 
but normal operation of all bus service 
was restored by Sunday. More passen- 
ger traffic was handled by the B. & O. 
in and out of New York over the holi- 
day weekend than ever before in the 
road’s history. On the electrified Staten 
Island Rapid Transit, a B. & O. sub- 
sidiary, some service was maintained on 
the North Shore line and the “old line” 
during the storm by the use of Diesel 
motive power. Service was suspended 
on the South Beach line because of 
third-rail trouble, but it was restored 
on Monday. 

Lehigh Valley operations around the 
Oak Island yard were slowed down by 
the snow but everything was practically 
back to normal by Monday. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western commutation 
zone schedules were virtually abandoned 
by about 4:30 p.m. on Friday and trains 
were being operated as fast as the equip- 
ment became available to handle a 
greatly augmented volume of business 
resulting from the tie-up of other trans- 
portation in its territory. On Saturday 
300 laborers were brought into the scene 
of New Jersey operations from Scran- 
ton, Pa. to help remove the snow. 
Many of these men were used to clear 
switches and stations, much delay hav- 
ing been occasioned by drifting snow at 
the latter places which impeded the 
movement of passengers boarding and 
leaving trains. The Lackawanna con- 
tinued to handle into New York during 
the emergency livestock, perishables, 
fuel and other urgent freight. The esti- 
mated cost of the storm to this road 
is $250,000. Passenger-train operations 
were virtually normal on Saturday and 
thereafter, except that trains were de- 
layed at stations by the large crowds. 

The New York Central suspended 
all commuter train operations on the 
Harlem division from early evening Fri- 
day to 1 p.m. the following day, the 
primary cause being snowed-under 
equipment at the Mott Haven yards. 
With the situation starting to ease on 
Saturday, service on the Harlem divi- 
sion was opened up on an hourly sched- 
ule. Through trains were subjected to 
delays of many hours, but on Monday 
morning the road was able to report 
that commuter service had been restored, 
with trains running 10 to 15 minutes 
late, although through trains were still 
leaving and departing 45 minutes to 
2 hours late. 

Despite using all available snow-fight- 
ing equipment and hiring 2,000 extra 
men on Friday, the Long Island, at 
4 p.m., was forced to discontinue west- 
bound service on its Port Washington 
branch and, at 5 p.m., on the Rockaway 
Beach branch. Operations on the lat- 
ter branch were restored on Saturday 
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around noon and service was opened on 
the Port Washington branch about one 
hour later. Some electric trains were 
stalled on main lines all Friday night 
and an attempt was made to alleviate 
passenger discomfort by providing hot 
coffee and sandwiches from the road’s 
commissary. A partial list of the equip- 
ment used to deal with the storm in- 
cludes 3,335 gas and electric switch 
heaters, 448 third rail heaters, a steam- 
powered rotary plow in steam territory 
and 2 nose plows. Patrol trains were 
operated in the electrified territory dur- 
ing Friday, Saturday and Sunday nights, 
as well as four flanger-chloride trains 
behind steam locomotives. 

By 6 a.m. Saturday an hourly shuttle 
service was placed in operation on the 
Hempstead branch to New York and 
from Far Rockaway to Brooklyn. The 
shuttle service was abandoned and reg- 
ular schedules were resumed at 1:10 
a.m. Sunday, except for the West Hemp- 
stead branch, which was out of service 
from Saturday noon until Sunday morn- 
ing at 6. Fairly normal operations were 
possible throughout Sunday. Between 
Babylon and Jamaica and Floral Park 
and Jamaica, additional stops were made 
by steam locomotives to pick up passen- 
gers customarily hauled by electric 
power. Monday morning the road an- 
nounced it would attempt to operate nor- 
mal commuter service, subject to pos- 
sible delay because of iced third rails. 

The Pennsylvania reported that on 
Friday its commuter service stood up 
fairly well, although there were some 
delays. Several hundred extra men were 
detailed to clear snow. Outbound through 
trains were: said to be pretty much on 
schedule by Monday but storm condi- 
tions, augmented by the derailment of 
17 freight cars at Burgettstown, Pa., 
about 25 miles west of Pittsburgh, were 
delaying inbound trains from one-half to 
3 hours. North Jersey shore commuter 
trains were falling from 30 to 40 min- 
utes behind schedule because of the fail- 
ure of an engine at Long Branch, N. J. 


Increase in Coach Fares Sought 
by Eleven Southern Carriers 


Eleven railroads operating in the south 
have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to increase, 
on five days’ notice, their one-way coach 
fares by 13.63 per cent or from 2.2 cents 
per mile to approximately 2.5 cents per 
mile. Authority also is sought to in- 
crease round-trip coach fares to approxi- 
mately 2.25 cents per mile in each 
direction and to raise the minimum one- 
way fare to 15 cents. 

The 11 roads—the Albany & Northern, 
Central of Georgia, Florida East Coast, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Illinois Central, 
Louisville & Nashville, Macon, Dublin 
& Savannah, Mississippi Central, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Sea- 
board Air Line and Tennessee Central— 
told the commission that the establish- 
ment of the fares proposed will result 
in uniform interstate coach fares over 
the lines of practically all carriers in 
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the south. As reported in Railway Age 
of October 11, 1947, page 77, the com- 
mission authorized 26 other southern 
roads to increase their coach fares to 
the same basis. 


Lee |. C. C. Chairman for 
1948; Succeeds Aitchison 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
William E. Lee has been chosen by the 
commission as its chairman for the year 
1948. He succeeds Clyde B. Aitchison, 
who continues as a member of the com- 
mission. 

Chairman Lee was originally appoint- 
ed a member of the commission by Pres- 
ident Hoover in 1930 to fill the unex- 
pired term of Johnston B. Campbell, 
who had resigned. He is now serving 
his third full term to which he was 
appointed by President Truman in 1945. 
The term expires December 31, 1952. 
He previously served as chairman of 
the commission in the calendar year 
1934. 

Mr. Lee, a lawyer by profession, was 
born in North Carolina but lived for 
many years in Idaho. At the time of 
his original appointment to the com- 
mission; he was chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Idaho. 


Higher Loadings in First Quarter 
Are Expected by Shippers Boards 


Freight car loadings in the first quar- 
ter of 1948 are expected to be 3.5 per 
cent above those in the same period 
in 1947, according to estimates by the 
13 Shippers Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, load- 
ings of the 32 principal commodity 
groups will be 7,920,416 cars in the first 
quarter of 1948, compared with 7,652,689 
actual car loadings for the same com- 
modities in the corresponding period last 
year. All of the 13 boards, except the 
Mid-West and the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas regions estimate an increase in 
carloadings for the first quarter of 1948 
as compared with the same period in 
1947. 

The tabulation shows actual carload- 
ings for each district in the first quarter 
of 1947, the estimated loadings for the 
first quarter of 1948, and the percentage 
of increase or decrease. 


Actual Estimated 
’ Loadings Loadings 
Shippers First First 
Advisory Quarter Quarter Per Cent 
Boards of 1947 of 1948 Increase 
Great Lakes .... 43 R 
Ohio Valley .... 
Mid-West 


a. 
8 


a. 
3 


Southeast 
Southwest 
New England ... 
Atlantic States... 
Allegheny 
Central Western. R 
Pacific Coast .... 332,407 370,455 
Pacific Northwest 244,493 257,541 


cL, Cane ese 7,652,689 7,920,416 


~ 





The 13 boards expect an increase in 
the first quarter of 1948, as compared 
with the.same 1947 period, in the load- 
ing of 26 of the commodity groups listed 
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" ee STR 
‘ear 
tor The ability of General Motors Diesel 
om- switchers to reduce operating costs is a 
sel well-known fact. Fuel expenses have 
been slashed 75 per cent — mainte- 
4 nance costs and enginehouse expense 
ae reduced 50 per cent and 60 per cent 
= respectively — and water costs elimi- 
the nated entirely. 
ra But even these do not reflect the full 
ee potential savings with General Motors 
co Diesels. Their high availability, coupled 
the with superior flexibility and faster 
. switching, means fewer locomotives 
i¢ required to handle 24-hour-daily 
operation. Their exceptional visibility 
aed and high tractive effort make possible 
the faster and smoother car movements 
hae with greater safety andreduced claims. 
The operating figures for the 23 
ase switchers, high=-lighted here, bear 
ab: witness to the fact that General 
dec, Motors Diesels are by far the most 


profitable motive power investment. 








GENERAL \OTORS 


‘RO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


CHICAGO RIVER AND INDIANA 


LOUISVILLE 2 NASHVILLE 


RIVER TERMIN 
AL— 
Two 600 H.P. Genera] nmap 


649 hours Per month 


WABASH 
Eight 600 H.P. and 1-1000 H.P 
Switchers, from April 1939 d 


entered service th 
» through June 30 
> 1947 worked 
a 


total of 395,098 h 
; ours. i 
the period, 91.6%, iihaee ae 


636 hours Per month 


- General Motors 
ate first Switcher 
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and a decrease in six. Among those 
showing the greatest increases are the 
following: agricultural implements and 
vehicles, other than automobiles, 21 per 
cent; vehicle parts, 21.6 per cent; lime 
and plaster, 17.2 per cent; fresh fruits 
other than citrus fruits, 14.1 per cent; 
cotton, 11.7 per cent; cement, 11.7 per 
cent; citrus fruits 10.9 per cent; ore and 
concentrates, 9.9 per cent; cottonseed, 
soy bean-vegetable cake and meal, ex- 
cluding oil, 8.9 per cent; brick and clay 
products, 8.4 per cent; sugar, syrup and 
molasses, 8.4 per cent; salt, 8.3 per cent; 
iron and steel, 7.6 per cent; potatoes, 
7.4 per cent; machinery and boilers, 
7.3 per cent; paper, paperboard and pre- 
ared roofing, 6.7 per cent; fertilizers of 
all kinds, 6.1 per cent; metals, other than 
iron and steels, 6.1 per cent; food prod- 
ucts in cans and packages, 5.7 per cent; 
lumber and forest products, 5.5 per cent; 
gravel, sand and stone, 5 per cent; and 
coal and coke, 1.9 per cent. 
Commodities for which decreases are 
estimated and the amount of the de- 
crease include the following: livestock, 
10.9 per cent; automobiles and trucks, 
4.6 per cent; grain, 3.5 per cent; and 
poultry and dairy products, 2.1 per cent. 


Bardwell Named Among 
“Ten Ablest Chemists” 


R. C. Bardwell, superintendent water 
supply of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va., has 
been named among the ten ablest chem- 
ists and chemical engineers in the field 
of “water, sewerage, and sanitation,” in 
a poll conducted by the Chemical Bulle- 
tin, publication of the Chicago section of 
the American Chemical Society. The 
poll covered 20 specialized fields. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings for the week 
ended December 27 were not available 
when this issue went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 20 totaled 832,130 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R., follows: 





General News 
Continued on page 260 
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SIGNALING 


NorFo_tk & WESTERN.—This road has 
announced a program involving the re- 
placement and improvement of the pres- 
ent interlocking plants at the Roanoke, 
Va., passenger station and at Walton, 
and modernization of the signal system 
between the two points, at a cost of more 
than $1,000,000. The project is scheduled 
to start in early spring. In addition to 
the renewal of the Roanoke plant, its 
span of operations will be extended west- 


ward from Jefferson street to Second. 


street, northwest. Along the 39-mi. be- 
tween Roanoke and Walton the present 
direct current will be changed to coded 
signal operation. 


LOCOMOTIVE 


THE SOUTHERN PactFic has ordered 
20 6,000-HP. Diesel-electric freight lo- 
comotives from Electro-Motive. Division 
of General Motors Corporation and 20 
1,000-HP. switchers, 10 each to be built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
the American Locomotive Company. 
Delivery is expected to begin during 
the third quarter of 1948 and is sched- 
uled to be completed by the second 
quarter of 1949. These Diesels will 
increase the road’s number of Diesel- 
electric locomotives to 230. 


MARINE: 


The PENNSYLVANIA has ordered two 
330-ft., 3-track, welded steel car floats, 
each with a 20-car capacity and costing 





Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, December 20 


District 


RI Seto ct Sie Nn 
SA ES eee te 
NN eee ¥. 
ND re i log fs ie 
Northwestern .......... 
Central Western ....... 
Southwestern .......... 


Total Western Districts . 


Total All Roads ... 
Commodities: 


Sree Me GEMIN POUNCE .. 6b a ccs cede 


Livestock 


CO See 


re ert rn 


= See 
Merchandise l.c.1. 
Miscellaneous .... 


December 20 .... 
December 13 .... 
December 6 ..... 


Saat RS A ey cei Pah 
ere ee er 


Cumulative total, 51 weeks 


252 (104) 


























1947 1946 1945 
is ae 155,969 157,103 125,812 
ea 173,244 171,206 145,253 
ra 68,570 74,111 54,031 
eres 138,252 140,705 112,650 
Behe. 90,572 86,919 9,979 
ee 138,625 137,286 113,629 
a aids 66,898 68,855 56,491 
eee 296,095 293,060 250,099 
poe 832,150 836,185 687,845 
aie 45,760 53,335 45,699 
Son ts 11,956 15,653 16,973 
Relea te 192,720 198,310 157,785 
Eeue 15,572 14,301 3,008 
peiowie 44,945 46,207 31,089 
eae 16,689 12,805 9,606 
oy ke 112,561 122,007 105,193 
bSaiee 391,927 373,567 308,492 
Sees 832,130 836,185 687,845 
ois 854,159 828,751 771,594 
peices 878,588 729,084 776,376 
tee 792,339 660,911 803,774 
baieaw 902,672 806,593 716,556 





40,713,311 41,412,143 
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$180,000, and two 250-ft., 2-track, 
welded steel platform car floats, each 
with a 10-car capacity and costing 
$127,950, from the New York Ship- 
building Company. The road also hag 
ordered ten 80-ft. open-deck lighters of 
250-ton capacity, costing $32,900 each, 
from the American Bridge Company, 
With the exception of the 250-ft. car 
floats, which will be used at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the new equipment is destined 
for use in New York harbor. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





The American Locomotive Company 
has announced the completion of a new 
department in a new building at the 
Schenectady, N.Y., works, which brings 
together in a central location the for- 
merly scattered facilities for designing 
and manufacturing small tools, jigs and 
fixtures, templates and dies. The new 
two-story building, 65-ft. wide by 288- 
ft. long, houses a heat treating depart- 
ment equipped with electric salt baths 
for tempering high-speed tools; a high- 
speed hardening machine for hardening 
chisels uniformly; a special machine for 
tool cleaning; and an air-conditioned, 
constant temperature gage-checking 
room, as well as comparators and gage- 
checking equipment. 


The United States Steel Corporation of 
Delaware has announced the appointment 
of R. Conrad Cooper as industrial engi- 
neering vice-president, Richard F. Sentner 
as assistant sales vice-president and 
M. W. Reed as chief engineer. All of the 
appointments were effective January 1. 


Albert W. Faulconbridge, formerly pro- 
duction manager and manager of the 
Railroad Division of the Haskelite Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, has been elected 
vice-president of the Ajax-Consolidated 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Abner G. Updike and G. K. Dickenson 
have been appointed sales managers of 
the Mobile Communications Division of the 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp. Mr. 
Updike will be in charge of sales in the 
New England and East Central states 
and Mr. Dickenson will handle sales 
in the West Central and Southwestern 
states. 


OBITUARY 


Emil W. K. Roe, president of the Aldon 
Company, Chicago, died at his home in 
Wilmette, Ill., on December 15, at the 
age of 73 years. 


Charles H. White, director of sales of 
the South and West regions of the In- 
dustrial Brownhoist Corporation at Chi- 
cago, died suddenly on December 24 at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. White was secreé- 
tary and director of exhibits of the 
National Railway Appliances Associa 
tion since 1935, and also served as presi- 
dent of that association in 1936. 
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BETTER BLOCKED AND SKIDDED LOADS! This 
typical example shows heavy freight in a boxcar equipped 
with Nailable Steel Flooring. 


Nailable Steel Flooring is a great new development in 
freight car construction and offers major advantages 
over conventional flooring. Because it’s tough, tight and 
nailable, it can handle all types of gondola and boxcar 
freight—finished goods that must be blocked in place, 
fine bulk freight that requires a tight car, and heavy, 
rough material that chews up less durable surfaces. 


Made of tough, corrosion-resistant N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, 
Nailable Steel Flooring channels are designed for high 
wear - resistance, impact-toughness and _ structural 
strength. Channel surfaces may become dented, but 
the flanges do not give and the floor remains generally 
flat throughout its length. After the roughest loading 
and unloading of the heaviest materials, Nailable Steel 
Flooring provides a good surface for skidded loads. 


Moreover, the rigidity of the channels strengthens the 
entire car ... makes it better able to withstand hump- 
ing and sudden stops. It will pay you to investigate the 
use of Nailable Steel Flooring for new-car construc- 
tion and old-car rebuilding. Write for booklet. 


NAILABLE 
of FLOORING 


eee 


IT CAN “TAKE IT”! Steel scrap loaded in a 
gondola. After 16 months of tough steel mill 
service, this Nailable Steel Floor has retained 
the over-all flat contour necessary for skidded 
loads. Nailability is not impaired. 





N-A-X High-Tensile Steel 
Offers Superior Properties 
For Many 
Railway Applications 


Profitable railway applications of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel are by no 
means limited to Nailable Steel 
Flooring. With a 50% higher yield 
strength than carbon steels, N-A-x 
HIGH-TENSILE can cut deadweight 
and increase payloads in many ways. 
It combines a high degree of strength 
and toughness with good fatigue- and 
corrosion - resistance and excellent 
cold-forming and welding properties. 


GREAT nes STEEL 
PRODUCT 
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FINANCIAL 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIc.— 
Reorganization.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has is- 
sued a supplemental report in the Fi- 
nance Docket No. 10028 proceeding in 
which it has granted the necessary au- 
thorizations to enable this road’s re- 
organization managers to carry out 
the commission and court-approved plan 
of reorganization under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. The commission’s re- 
port of December 23, 1947, authorizes 
the acquisition of properties, the issuance 
of securities, including scrip certificates, 
and the assumption by the reorganized 
company of certain obligations and lia- 
bilities as outlined in Railway Age of 
December 13, 1947, page 84. The order 
prescribes certain conditions, including 
protection for those employees who may 
be affected by the reorganization. 

The commission’s order also served 
to deny a recent petition filed by the 
State of Texas, which, in seeking a 
reopening of the proceeding, protested 
to the acquisition by the reorganized 
company of the properties of the Chi- 
cago & Rock Island & Gulf, a subsidiary 
debtor. The state alleged that such ac- 
quisition was illegal because it was based 
upon “assumed authority” of the com- 
mission under section 77 rather than 
the result of proceedings under section 5 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. It also 
asserted that the constitution and sta- 
tutes of Texas prohibit the merger of 
the C. R. I. & G., a Texas corporation, 
with any other railroad not incorporated 
in that state and that no road may oper- 
ate in intrastate commerce in Texas un- 
less it is incorporated under Texas laws. 

The commission also denied a petition 
for rehearing filed by a group of holders 
of 4% per cent convertible gold bonds. 


REApDING.—Lease of Mount Carmel.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved, subject to the 
usual employee-protection conditions, 
several modifications to a lease of Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, under which the Reading 
operates the properties of the Mount 
Carmel. The commission said that the 
lease permits the Reading access to the 
colliery at a lower charge than on a 
switching basis and enables it to compete 
with the Pennsylvania, which has a di- 
rect connection. 


Dividends Declared 


Augusta & Savannah.—$2.50, semi-annual- 
ly, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 15. 

Belt Stockyards.—common, 50¢, quarterly; 
6% preferred, 75¢, quarterly, both payable 
January 2 to holders of record December 20. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western.--5% pre- 
ferred (accum.), $5.00, payable January 12 
to holders of record January 2. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana.—$2.00, semi-an- 
nually, payable December 30. 

Mill fo & Mine Hill Navigation.—$1.25, 
semi-annually, payable January 8 to holders 
of record December 26. 

Mount Carbon & Port Carbon.—$1.25, semi- 
annually, payable January 8 to holders of rec- 
ord December 26. 

Reading.—25¢, quarterly, payable February 
12 to holders of record January 15. 


256 (105) 








Tunnel of St. Louis.—$3.00, semi-annually, 
payable December 23 to holders of record De- 
cember 15, 

Wabash.—(year-end), $1.00, payable Decem- 
ber 26 to holders of record December 12. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 





EXECUTIVE 


F. S. Hales, whose appointment as vice- 
president—operation of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio, 
was reported in Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 6, 1947, was born at Wilson, N.C., 
on April 13, 1893. Mr. Hales received 
his B.E. degree from North Carolina 
State College in 1913 and his C.E. de- 
gree from Cornell University in 1916. 
He was instructor in mathematics at 
North Carolina State College during 
1913 and 1914. Mr. Hales entered rail- 
road service in 1916 as draftsman in 
the grade elimination department of the 
Nickel Plate, serving in that capacity 
until June, 1918, when he entered the 
U.S. Army as 2nd lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. In December, 1918, Mr. 


| 





F. S. Hales 


Hales returned to the grade elimination 
department of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis and the following year he 
became assistant to corporate chief en- 
gineer, during federal control settle- 
ment. In 1920 he became assistant en- 
gineer, bridge design and steel inspec- 
tion and in 1924 he was appointed en- 
gineer of track. Four years later he 
was put in charge of construction on 
grade’ elimination and additional facili- 
ties in connection with Nickel Plate 
tracks in the Cleveland Terminal im- 
provements. From 1932 to 1939 Mr. 
Hales was engineer of track of the 
Nickel Plate and on December 1, 1940, 
he became bridge engineer. He was 
appointed assistant general superintend- 
ent on September 1, 1942, and in May, 
1944, he was promoted to assistant to 
the president, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
vice-president—operation. 


W. W. Cox, comptroller of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, has been elected vice- 


presidént and comptroller, with head- 
quarters at New York. 


A. D. Dugan, assistant to executive 
vice-president of the New York Central 
at New York, has been appointed assis- 
tant vice-president at New York. H. J. 
Palmer has been appointed transportation 
assistant to vice-president. 


S. T. W. Green, general superintendent - 


of the Lehigh & New England at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, with the same 
headquarters. The positions of execu- 
tive vice-president and general manager 
and general superintendent have been 
abolished. C. A. Andrews, comptroller, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
company in addition to his duties as 
comptroller, with headquarters as before 
at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Perry M. Shoemaker, general manager 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern at New York, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of operations. 
Mr. Shoemaker was born at Elmira, 
N. Y., on July 15, 1906, and received 
his B. S. E. from University of Michi- 
gan in 1928. He was awarded the 
Strathcona Fellowship at Yale Univer- 
sity, which institution conferred upon 
him the degree of M. Sc. in Transpor- 
tation Engineering. Mr. Shoemaker 
entered railroad service as a_ track 
laborer with the Pennsylvania during 
the summers of 1926 and 1927, and 
during the summer of 1928 he was 





Perry M. Shoemaker 


dynamometer assistant with the Erie. 
From 1929 to 1932 he was. station 
laborer, freight checker, terminal yard- 
master and general yardmaster of the 
Erie and from 1934 to June 1, 1941, he 
was research assistant and superintend- 
ent freight transportation of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at New 
Haven, Conn. From June to Septem- 
ber, 1941, Mr. Shoemaker served as 
transportation assistant to president of 
the Lackawanna, becoming superintend- 
ent of the Morris and Essex division 
of that road at Hoboken, N. J., on the 
latter date. On January 1, 1943, he 
was appointed general superintendent 
of the Lackawanna, becoming general 
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manager on April 1, 1946, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 


E. E. McInnis, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, 
retired on January 1, after an associa- 
tion of 26 years with the road. He is 
succeeded by Jonathan C. Gibson, general 
solicitor at Chicago, who in turn will 
be replaced by R. S. Outlaw, general at- 
torney there. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


E. R. Herbert, assistant treasurer of 
the Ontario Northland, has been pro- 
moted to treasurer, with headquarters 
as before at North Bay, Ont. J. B. 
Willis, paymaster, succeeds Mr. Herbert 
as assistant treasurer. The functions 
of the paymaster will in the future be 
performed by the treasury department. 
H. W. Teskey, auditor of revenues, has 
been appointed comptroller. E. L. Sher- 
man, general accountant, has been ap- 
pointed auditor of disbursements. C. H. 
Stevenson, assistant auditor of revenues, 
has been promoted to auditor of rev- 
enues. A. A. Hansman, assistant gen- 
eral accountant, has been appointed gen- 
eral accountant. H. W. Stuckey, traveling 
auditor, has been appointed assistant 
auditor of revenues. All of the above 
will have their headquarters at North 
Bay. 


OPERATING 


W. L. Turner, route agent of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, with headquarters 
at Roanoke, Va., has retired after 48 
years’ express and railroad service. 


J. J. Stockard has been appointed acting 
superintendent of the Western division 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, with head- 
quarters at Manchester, Ga. The posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent has been 
abolished. T. A. Mitchell has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of signals, with head- 
quarters at Charleston, S. C., succeeding 
C. H. Wiegand, deceased. 


G. E. Ellis, general yardmaster of the 
Toronto terminals of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Toronto, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Toronto terminals, with the same head- 
quarters. 


David Drummond, Oriental manager for 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships at 
Hong Kong, China, since 1934, has re- 
tired on pension after 48 years of serv- 
ice with this company. David Charleton 
Miller, agent at Hong Kong, succeeds 
Mr. Drummond as Oriental manager. 


, H. E. Carrier has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Pittsburg & Shawmut, 
with headquarters at Kittanning, Pa. 
Walter E. Buhite has been appointed 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Brook- 
ville, Pa, and Kittanning. Frank C. 
Watrous has been appointed trainmaster 
and road foreman of engines at Brook- 
ville. J. A. Serene, Jr., has been appointed 
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acting chief train dispatcher at Kittan- 
ning. 


H. G. Farnham, superintendent of the 
Rochester division of the New York 
Central, at Rochester, N. Y., has been 
transferred to the St. Lawrence, Ottawa 
and Adirondack divisions, with head- 
quarters at Watertown, N. Y., succeed- 
ing W. A. Hamler, who retired on De- 
‘cember 31, 1947, under the pension 
regulations of the company, after 56 
years of service. J. D. Carkhuff, assis- 
tant superintendent of the Electric, Har- 
lem and Putnam divisions at New York, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Rochester division. R. G. May, as- 
sistant superintendent of the New York 
Terminal district at New York, has 
been transferred to succeed Mr. Cark- 
huff. C. B. Fleming, trainmaster of the 
New York Terminal district, succeeds 
Mr. May as assistant superintendent of 
that district. F. H. Dugan, trainmaster 
at Rochester, has been transferred to the 
New York Terminal district. F. W. 
Trimmer, trainmaster of the Syracuse 
division at Lyons, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to the Rochester division. R. S. 
Reuss, assistant trainmaster at Pittsfield, 
Mass., has been appointed trainmaster 
of the Syracuse division. 

Mr. Hamler was born near Philips- 
burg, Pa., on November 27, 1878, and 
entered railroad service on December 26, 
1891, as telegraph operator with the 
Beech Creek (now part of the New 
York Central). He then served suc- 
cessively as train dispatcher at Jersey 
Shore, Pa.; chief train dispatcher, as- 
sistant trainmaster, trainmaster at Jersey 
Shore, Corning and Buffalo, N. Y., and 
assistant superintendent at Jersey Shore. 
On November 1, 1924, Mr. Hamler was 
promoted to superintendent of the On- 
tario division and two years later he 
was transferred to the St. Lawrence 
division at Watertown, N. Y. In Janu- 
ary, 1927, he was transferred to the 
Buffalo division at Buffalo, N. Y., and in 
January, 1930, to the Pennsylvania di- 
vision at Corning, N. Y. Mr. Hamler 
transferred to Jersey Shore in April, 
1931, and six months later he went to 
the St. Lawrence division at Watertown, 
his jurisdiction being extended over the 
Adirondack and Ottawa divisions on 
June 1, 1933. 


TRAFFIC 


S. P. Trapnell has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Wrightsville & Tennille, 
the Louisville & Wadley, the Wadley 
Southern and the Sylvania Central, with 
headquarters at Dublin, Ga. 


R. W. Bramwell has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. J. Reis, general freight agent (rates) 
at Pittsburgh, has been appointed traffic 
manager—rates and divisions. Albert 
H. Graham, assistant to vice-president 
(traffic) at Pittsburgh, has been ap- 


. pointed traffic manager—sales and serv- 


ice. P. J. Murphy has been appointed 
general freight agent—rates and divi- 





sions. E. J. Siemon, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent — rates 
and divisions. W. R. Arnold has been 
appointed general agent at New York 
and V. G. Anderson has been appointed 
general agent at Detroit, Mich. 


Harry C. Schmidt, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at New York, has been pro- 
moted to general freight traffic manager. 
James G. Cunningham, chief clerk to the 
president, has been promoted to assistant 
secretary of the company. 


Walter W. Kremer, general freight agent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Chicago, has 
been appointed general traffic manager 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie at Minneapolis, Minn., suc- 
ceeding G. Allan MacNamara, who has 
been appointed vice-president of traffic 
of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, 


Que. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


W. H. Miesse, assistant district engi- 
neer of the New York Central at De- 
troit, Mich., became district engineer, 
with the same headquarters, on January 
1, succeeding W. O. Houston, who re- 
tired on that date. Mr. Miesse will be 
succeeded by J. R. Scofield, division engi- 
neer of the N. Y. C. and the Michigan 
Central (part of the N. Y. C.) at Chi- 
cago. J. F. McCook, division engineer at 
Detroit, has been transferred to Chicago 
to succeed Mr. Scofield. J. W. West- 
wood, assistant division engineer at Bay 
City, Mich., will be promoted to di- 
vision engineer at Detroit, and J. D. 
Fraser, supervisor of bridges and build- 
ings at Detroit will become assistant 
division engineer at Bay City. G. W. 
Deblin has been appointed assistant di- 
vision engineer at Columbus, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding K. E. Dunn, who has been trans- 
ferred to Erie, Pa., to succeed C._A. 
Geiger, transferred. Winfred E. Doty has 
been appointed timber treating engineer, 
Line East of Buffalo, with headquarters 
at Rome, N. Y. 


MECHANICAL 


J. F. Oshmera, road foreman of engines 
of the Laurentian division of the Cana- 
dian National, has been appointed di- 
vision master mechanic of the Cochrane 
division at Cochrane, Ont., succeeding 
T. S$. Lowe, who has retired after many 
years of service. 


E. L. Frazier, Jr., master mechanic of 
the Pittsburg & Shawmut at Brookville, 
Pa., has been appointed superintendent 
of motive power and equipment, with 
the same headquarters. 


SPECIAL 


The Railway Express Agency has 
announced the retirment on January 1 
of George M. Dallas, superintendent of 
loss and damage prevention, after 58 
years of service in the express business. 
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All new BURLINGTON cars 


have Allake Breather Windows 


Travelers on Burlington’s luxurious 

new Twin Cities Zephyrs enjoy a sweep- 

a : y ing view of the wooded islands and bluffs 

Burlington | ) of the scenic upper Mississippi. This view is 

[ _Aoute Lf unclouded, always, because the Zephyrs (and 

aa = f all new Burlington cars now in service or 

on order) are equipped with crystal-clear, double- 
glazed Adlake Breather Windows. 


The ‘‘breather’”’ device permits air between the two 

hermetically sealed glass panes to adjust quickly to changes 

in temperature, altitude and humidity—so visibility is unaffected 
by fog or frost. The only maintenance required is routine washing! 
No dehydrating compounds, and no devices to service! 


CO pero cas cwsy 


NO LESS THAN 41 leading American railroads now have Adlake 
Breather Windows in service and/or on order. 


LET YOUR PASSENGERS SEE THE SCENERY YOU ADVERTISE—through Adlake Breather 
Windows. For information, address: The Adams & Westlake 


Company, 1109 North Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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VISTA DOME WINDOWS are Adlake, too 


The Adams & Westlake Company engineers Dome was designed to provide will always remain 
licked the special problems of stress and strain unclouded. 

which had previously made curved, double- Adlake engineering skill is at your service, 
glazed windows an impossibility. And the pat- too, for your design and construction problems. 
ented “‘breather’”’ device in all the Adlake Vista Many railroads have benefited from this service 
Dome windows assures that the view the Vista | —why not you, too? 


Yi} 


me Adams & Westlake commany axa 


January 3, 1948 





Sees Final Mail Pay 
Ruling Long Delayed 

(Continued from page 248) 
from the department,” the commission 
found it impossible to state the “exact 
cost” of carrying the mail in 1946. 

Costs Have Increased—“However,” 
it added, “upon this record we are con- 
vinced that the cost for that year and 
the probable cost in 1947, and in any 
future normal year in so far as this 
record permits a forecast, have in- 
creased considerably over the costs in- 
curred in 1925 and when the present 
rates were prescribed in 1928, and that 
substantial increases in rates of mail 
pay are warranted. The applicant car- 
riers have not shown that the costs have 
increased to the full extent asserted by 
them or that the entire increase of 45 
per cent, or 35 per cent requested for 
the interim period, is justified at this 
time. However, considering the perti- 
nent facts of record and the criticisms 
of the cost study as presented, the ap- 
plicant carriers have shown, and we so 
find, that the costs for carrying the 
mail have increased at least 25 per cent 
over the 1925 costs which were before 
us at the time the present rates were 
prescribed in 1928.” 

As to its authority to order the in- 
terim adjustment, the commission as- 
serted that it does have such power and 
that its administrative procedure “has 
conformed in all essential respects” with 
standards outlined by the Supreme 
Court. As to the contention of Post 
Office counsel that sufficient time had not 
been granted the department to prepare 
its case, the commission found “no basis 
whatsoever” for such a claim, “par- 
ticularly as it relates to the present 
motion . . . for an interim order, the 
only matter now before us.” 

Dissenter Lee did not think sufficient 
time had been given the Post Office 
Department. He noted that, when the 
present basis of mail pay was fixed in 
1928, three years had elapsed from the 
filing of the applications; and he re- 
ferred to evidence that the appropria- 
tion whereby the department obtained 
funds to prepare its present case had 
not become available until July 31, 1947. 
Since that time, Mr. Lee found, the 
department “has been pursuing the mat- 
ter with diligence,” and he was “not 
satisfied that the hearing required by 
the act has been held.” The separate 
concurring expression of the hearing 
commissioner, Mr. Mitchell, also had 
something to say about this matter. 

No Surprise to Post Office—“The 
question of mail pay,” it said, “is not 
new to the Post Office Department. It 
has been paying for this service for 
years. Since February 19, 1947, when 
the petition was filed, there were two 
prehearing conferences, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the carriers, and of the 
Post Office Department. There were 
continuances granted the department on 
four occasions. In June the exhibits 
on which the carriers rested their case 
for an increase in mail pay were fur- 
nished the representatives of the de- 
partment. In July there was a hearing 
at which time the carriers introduced 
their evidence. At its request, the de- 
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NEAR YOU 






there's a GRAYBAR man 


whofcan save you time in obtaining railroad famps and lighting equipment, 
pole-line supplies, communication equipment, electrical repair-shop supplies 


. . » everything electrical! 


At strategic points throughout the nation, many first-quality electrical 


items are conveniently available via Graybar. 


In the following list of 


Graybar warehouse locations, you'll find the name, address, and phone 
number of a Graybar man near you—a specialist who can help you ob- 


tain the electrical items you want with minimum delay. 


He'll gladly 


answer any questions about technical aspects, deliveries, prices,.or Gray- 
bar service. Graybar Electric Company ... in 98 principal cities. Execu- 
tive offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 4807 


ALABAMA 
*Birmingham 3 — 1529-31 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham 4-1861 e J. A. Taylor 
J. R. Feeney 
R. L. Wear 


ARIZONA 
*Phoenix 2— 434 West Madison Street 
Phoneix 3-613] e@ E. E. Leavy 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock — 417 Byrd St. 
Little Rock 5-1246 e J. C. English 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno 2— 101 Van Ness Ave. 
Fresno 3-8347 e L. C. Johnson 


“*Los Angeles 12— 201 Santa Fe Avenue 


Trinity 3321 e R. R. Lockhart 
W. K. Means 

Oakland 4— 222-24 Ninth Street 

Glencourt 5451 e M. L. Wilkins 
*Sacramento 1— 1900 14th Street 

Sacramento 2-1828 e A. R. Fryklund 
*San Diego 1 — 720 State Street 

Franklin 1361 e W. D. Evans, Jr. 
*San Francisco 1 — Ninth & Howard Streets 

Market 5131 e J. M. Perlewitz 


COLORADO 
*Denver 2— 18th and Blake Sts. 
Tabor 7116 @e H. E. Woodring 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 6—453 New Park Ave. 
Hartford 32-4401 e D. E. Sullivan 

*New Haven 7— 25 Union Street 
New Haven 8-4163 e P. F. Lee 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 3 — 1005-1007 W. Fourth St. 
Wilmington 4-6245 e L. E. McIntyre 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
*Washington 2— 60 Florida Ave., N. E. 
Adams 4800 e A. C. Eastburn 


FLORIDA 

*Jacksonville 1— 12th & Main Sts. 
Jacksonville 5-6785 e@ I. A. Williams 

Miami 30 — 835 Northwest First Ave. 
Miami 2-3168 e J. E. Powell 

Orlando — 533-35 W. Central Ave. 
Orlando 6133 @ H. E. Smitter 

Tampa 1 — 416 Ellamae Street 
Tampa 2601 e R. S. Robinson 


GEORGIA 
*Atlanta 1— 167 Walton St., N.W. 
Cypress 1751 @ W. A. Northington 
G. Sweeney 
*Savannah — 570 Indian St. 
Savannah 2-1121 e C. C. McGraw 


IDAHO 
Boise — 2227 Fairview Ave. 
Boise 6315 @ L. Maynard Smith 





ILLINOIS 
Chicago 7 — 850 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Canal 4104 e E. J. O’Donnell 
J. J. O’Connor 
F. D. Wilson 
Peoria 2— 212 E. State St. 
Peoria 4-8211 e W. W. Smilde 


INDIANA 
Evansville 14— 1709-1713 E. Columbia St. 
Evansville 3-5484 e N. S. Muse 
Hammond — 5830 Calumet Ave. 
Sheffield 5830 e J. J. Lieske 
*Indianapolis 7 — 400 W. Ohio St. 
Riley 7525 e L. E. Williamson 


IOWA 
Davenport — 206-210 East 5th St. 
Davenport 3-2769 e E. L. Johnson 
Des Moines 9 — 24 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines 3-8614 e L. C. Esthus 


KANSAS 
Wichita 1— 424 No. Rock Island Ave. 
Wichita 3-4294 e E. F. Linnerson 


KENTUCKY 
*Louisville 8 — 624-628 Myrtle St. 
Magnolia 0210 e C. H. Brown 


LOUISIANA 

*New Orleans 10—601 South Peters St. 
Canal 1667 @ A. J. McCall 

MAINE 

*Portland 3 — Center & Commercial Sts. 
Portland 3-1761 e@ T. A. Huston 


MARYLAND 
*Baltimore 2— 100 South Street 
Saratoga 5050 e J. D. Rhoads 


MASSACHUSETTS 

*Boston 16—287 Columbus Avenue 
Kenmore 4567 e G. J. Pink 

Springfield 5— 453 Worthington Street 
Springfield 7-4373 e H. O. Edoff 

Worcester 8 — 165 Commercial Street 
Worcester 6-4311 e@ H. G, Rappel 


MICHIGAN 
*Detroit 1—55 West Canfield Ave. 
Temple 1-5500 e C. R. Carlson 
W. E. Watson 
P. L. Gundy 
*Flint 1— 118-122 E. Third St. 
Flint 2-4101 e E. C. Bryden 
*Grand Rapids 2— 432 Monroe Ave., N. W. 
Grand Rapids 8-1231 e H. G. Cook 
*Lansing 2— 125 E. Shiawassee St. 
Lansing 4-5434 e@ A. G. Bird 


MINNESOTA 

*Duluth 2—320 West Ist Street 
Melrose 6646 e P. D. Barber 

*Minneapolis 15 — 824 South Fourth St. 
Geneva 1621 @ E. J. Aubrecht 
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‘St. Paul 2— 464 Robert St. 
Cedar 7491 e L. E. Luckman 


MISSISSIPPI 
*Jackson — 758 Ricks Street 
Jackson 3-6316 @ A. N. Saxon 


MISSOURI 
*Kansas City 8 — 1644 Baltimore Ave. 
Grand 0324 e John Bevers e F. S. 
Davis e J. H. Cam- 
eron @ R. B. Uhrig 
E. H. Williamson 
*St, Louis 3— 2642 Washington Ave. 
Newstead 4700 e Charles Newbill 
R. M. Peck 


MONTANA 
Butte—604 E. Aluminum St. 
Butte 3234 e E. J. Hoff 


NEBRASKA 

*Qmaha 2— 1120 Capitol Ave. 
Atlantic 5740 e D. L. Harper 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester — 103 Hampshire Lane 
Manchester 1345 @ P. A. Dorn 

NEW JERSEY 

Newark 5—2 Liberty Street 
Market 2-5100 e H. A. Cobaugh 


NEW YORK 
*Albany 4— 40 Van Woert St. 

Albany 5-1564 @ C. E. Kirkpatrick 
Binghamton — 603 Press Bldg. 
Binghamton 2-5926 e M. E. Ranson 
Buffalo 3 — 77-79 Swan Street 

Washington 3700 e K. L. Thielscher 

*New York 14— 180 Varick Street 

Walker 5-8000 @e W. J. McNulty 
Rochester 4— 186 North Water Street 

Stone 5400 e J. A. Royce 
Syracuse 1 —327 North West Street 

Syracuse 2-1281 e@ J. E. Carroll 
Utica — 115 Genesee St. 

4-1815—W. J. Keiser, Jr. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville — 221 Patton Avenue 
Asheville 6002 e H. H. Hix 
*Charlotte 1— 120 W. Morehead St. 
Charlotte 7177 e Y. P. King 
Durham — 303 South Duke Street 
Durham F-113 @ L. A. Womeldorf 
Winston-Salem 1—321-327 Brookstown Ave. 
Winston-Salem 5173 e 
J. W. Van Dorsten 


OHIO 
Akron 9— 255 James Street 
Franklin 2121 e H. M. Nazor 
*Cincinnati 2—310 Elm Street 
Main 0600 e J. V. Neal 
Joseph Ellis 
*Cleveland 14— 1010 Rockwell Ave. 
Cherry 1360 e A. R. Hicks 
Columbus 15— Third & Chestnut Sts. 
Main 5408 e C. E. Furber 
Dayton 2— 332 West Monument Ave. 
Hemlock 1268 e R. P. Dunning 
Toledo 2— 1700 Canton Street 
Main 8131 e A. R. Weaver 
Youngstown 1 — 602 West Rayen Ave. 
Youngstown 4-4578 e W.C. Robinson 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 2— 706 West Main St. 
Oklahoma City 3-9351 e W. A. Arthur 
Tulsa 4— 2406 E. 12th St. 
Tulsa 6-1151 @ F. L. Cummings 


OREGON 


Eugene — 2180 W. 6th St. 
Eugene 6260 e H. O. Colburn 
*Portland 9 — Park & Flanders Sts. 
Broadway 1445 e J. F. Ryan 
Marvin Peck 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown — 1941 Hamilton Street 
Allentown 3-318] 
Bethlehem 1-0657 
W. L. Hall 


Harrisburg — 1039 S. Thirteenth St. 
Harrisburg 7303 e H. H. Binder 

Philadelphia 7—910 Cherry Street 
Walnut 2-5405 e W. W. Frazee, Sr. 


“Pittsburgh 22 —37 Water Street 


Court 4000 e J. G. McNeely 

R. F. Grossett 

Reading — 22 South Third Street 
Reading 6231 @e T. J. Hopkins 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 3 — 194-196 Richmond St. 
Dexter 8100 e E. Lum 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia — 1927 Main Street 
Columbia 2-2125 e J. H. Littleton, Jr. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 1— 1222 Carter Street 
Chattanooga 6-5624 e L. Morgan Smith 

Knoxville 30 — Henley St. & Union Ave. 
Knoxville 3-6171 @ F. L. Andridge 


*Memphis 3 — 484 South Front Street 


Memphis 37-3421 e R. B. Sayre 


*Nashville 2—313-315 8th Ave. So. 


Nashville 6-7161 @ Herschel Hall 


TEXAS 
*Amarillo— 701 East Third Street 


Amarillo 2-6778 @e L. P. Bell 
Beaumont — 1070 Fannin St. 

Beaumont 6921 e L. A. Haley 
Corpus Christi— 1310 Agnes Street 

Corpus Christi 6374 e R. E. Broyles 


*Dallas 2— 400 South Austin St. 


Central 6454 e A. Frank Hamm 


“Fort Worth 2— 1605 Commerce St. 


Fort Worth 2-3178 e Vernon Young 


*Houston 1— 2001 Commerce Street 


Charter 4-3561 @ C. A. Steinmann 
San Antonio 8 — 1401 N. Hackberry St. 
Fannin 6274 e J. Emmett House 


UTAH 
*Salt Lake City 13 — 245 So. First West St. 


Salt Lake City 3-3894eD.H.Hutchinson 


VIRGINIA 
*Norfolk 1— 333 West 21st St. 


Norfolk 2-2727 e L. E. Burford 
W. R. Nottingham 


*Richmond 19 — 6th and Cary Sts. . 


Richmond 2-2833 e F. W. Dickerson 
M. C. Shorey 
L. E. Walker 


*Roanoke 5—Salem Ave. & Sixth St. 


Roanoke 8105 e W. E. James 


WASHINGTON 
*Seattle 4— King & Occidental Sts. 


Main 4635 e R. J. Franzen 


*Spokane 8— 152 South Post St. 


Riverside 3151 @ W. A. Sparks 


*Tacoma 1— 2112 A Street 


Main 0166 e C. A. Moon 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 2— 778 N. Milwaukee St. 
Marquette 1946 e R. J. Harkins 


*At these warehouses, there are Graybar men who have special 
experience in 


handling 
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partment was granted almost three 
months’ time in which to prepare to 
cross-examine the witnesses offered by 
the carriers, and to prepare to offer 
evidence on its own behalf. In other 
words, the department had the tran- 
script of the entire record upon which 
the carriers were asking for the in- 
crease. At the September hearing the 
solicitor for the department spent two 
days cross-examining the carriers’ wit- 
nesses. At that hearing he -was given 
the opportunity to produce evidence 
why interim relief should not be 
granted; none was offered. 

“I think Commissioner Lee overlooks 
the fact that this report deals only with 
the motion for interim relief. It has 
been the long-established policy of this 
commission to grant interim relief upon 
a proper showing. It was done in the 
present Ex Parte 166 rate case, in which 
Commissioner Lee joined, and it has 
been done in many other proceedings. 

“It must be kept in mind that since 
1928 there has been no increase in the 
amount allowed the railroads for carry- 
ing the mail. The increase in costs 
is known to everyone. ... It is evident 
to me that it would be impossible to 
secure a final decision for a matter of 
years. The railroads, during that time, 
will be denied money to which they are 
rightly entitled, and if the same rule 
were followed in this case as was fol- 
lowed in the 1928 case, they would not 
be allowed interest on their money and 
they would be required to report for in- 
come tax purposes the lump sum re- 
ceived in the year it was received... . 
Eleven months have gone by and all 
that is now granted is interim’ relief, 
which the record amply shows these 
carriers are entitled to.” 


125,395 Freight Cars; 1,180 
Locomotives on Order December 1 


Railroads and private car lines had 
125,395 new freight cars on order on 
December 1, 1947, as compared with 
126,213 on November 1, 1947, according 
to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Of the former total, Class I 
roads and railroad-owned private-con- 
trolled refrigerator companies had 110,- 
822 new freight cars on order, the larg- 
est number on order at any time since 
April 1, 1923, when the total was 116,- 
890. The number on order on November 
1, 1947, was 109,467, as compared with 
63,616 on December 1, 1946. 

Cars on order by Class I roads and 
railroad-owned private-controlled refrig- 
erator companies on December 1, 1947, 
included 46,608 hopper cars, of which 
3,762 were covered hoppers ; 13,292 gon- 
dolas, 871 flat, 6,034 refrigerator, 750 
stock, 583 miscellaneous freight cars and 
42,684 box cars, including 40,707 plain 
and ventilated and 1,977 automobile box 
cars. Of the total number of new freight 
cars which Class I roads had on order 
on December 1, 1947, 25,931 will be built 
in railroad shops and 84,891 in outside 
shops. 

The Class I roads also had 1,180 loco- 
motives on order on December 1, 1947, 
the most since October, 1923, when the 
number was 1,242. On December 1, 
1946, there were 564 on order. The 1947 


total included 33 steam, four electric and 
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Lift Truck “inching” a load into a box car. 











MOTORIZED HAND-LIFT TRUCKS 
ARE BETTER WITH READY-POWER 





if MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 





FULL ELECTRIC DRIVE 
CONTINUOUS POWER 
VARIABLE SPEED 
OPERATION 
COMPLETE AND SELF- 
CONTAINED 














PPRRRR REY 


Ready-Power has been pre- 
ferred power for electric 
industrial trucks for over two 
decades. The superior per- 
formance, long life and 
dependability of Ready-Power 
has earned the high regard of 
practical material movers. 


Now, after long, careful 
development, Ready-Power is 
available for Motorized Hand 
Lift Trucks. In Ready-Power 
Model ‘“Z’” Units, specially 
developed for this service, all 
the desirable features of 
Ready-Power become avail- 
able for the users of these 
small, hard working material 
handlers. 


Bulletin No. 114 describing 
Model “Z” Units will be 
mailed to you on request. 






uipped Motorized Hand- 


3838 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 








1,143 Diesel-electric locomotives, com- 
pared with 65 steam, six electric and 493 
Diesel-electrics in 1946. 

Class I roads and railroad-owned pri- 
vate-controlled refrigerator car com- 
panies put 54,306 new freight cars in 
service in the first eleven months of 
1947, compared with 37,219 in the same 
period in 1946. In November, 1947, the 
railroads installed 7,998 new freight cars 
—262 more than were installed in Octo- 
ber, 1947—and the largest number for 
any month since April, 1942, when 
10,478 were built. 

New Freight cars installed in the 1947 
11-months’ period included 16,846 hopper 
cars, of which 1,367 were covered hop- 
pers; 2,825 gondolas, 5,942 refrigerator, 
990 flat, 500 stock, 351 miscellaneous 
freight cars and 26,852 box cars, includ- 
ing 23,539 plain and ventilated and 3,313 
automobile box cars, 

The Class I roads also put 751 new 
locomotives in service in the first 11 
months of 1947 of which 69 were steam, 
two electric and 680 Diesel-electric. 
New locomotives installed in the same 
1946 period totaled 480, of which 82 
were steam and 398 Diesel-electric. 

The Class I roads and railroad-owned 
private-controlled refrigerator companies 
retired 65,588 freight cars in the first 11 
months of 1947, of which number 5,102 
were retired in November. In the com- 
parable 1946 period, 55,303 were retired. 


Aid Program Calls for Export 
of 20,000 Cars in 1948-49 


Exports to Europe of 20,000 freight 
cars during the period from April 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949, and 6,000 during 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1950, are 
contemplated in the “Outline of a 
European Recovery Program,” which 
President Truman sent to Congress last 
week with his message urging approval 
of the so-called Marshall Plan. The 
“outline” sets out the Administration’s 
determinations of what the aid program 
will undertake to do in the way of meet- 
ing the “requirements” submitted by the 
participating European countries. 

These “requirements” were submitted 
to the Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation which was formed when 
representatives of the partcipating coun- 
tries met in Paris last July. The C. E. 
E. S. report estimated the 1948 require- 
ments for freight equipment at 47,000 
cars. In discounting this to reach its 
own recommendation the present report 
said: 

“European import requirements in ex- 
cess of 26,000 cars, after allowance for 
repair of war-damaged stock, have not 
been adequately demonstrated. On this 
account, and. in view of the internal 
needs in the United States, no provision 
has been made for exports from the 
United States beyond 20,000 cars in 
1948-49 and 6,000 in 1949-50. Should a 
greater need be conclusively demonstrat- 
ed, it should be possible to increase ex- 
ports in the 1949-50 period and in sub- 
sequent years to a limit of 20,000 cars 
annually.” 

Meanwhile, the report had stated that 
rail transport in many European coun- 
tries remains in “critical” condition. 
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“Shortages of equipment, repair parts, 
and fuel restrict movement,” it con- 
tinued. “Outside of Germany equipment 
available to the railroads averages only 
about 70 per cent of the prewar stock. 
The lines are barely able to handle cur- 
rent needs. In most European countries 
equipment is falling into unserviceable 
condition faster than freight cars can be 
repaired. In the bizonal area of Ger- 
many only 60 per cent of pre-war trans- 
port equipment is available in usable con- 
dition. With less support from inland 
waterways and highways than pre-war, 
the German railroad system can handle 
only about half of the essential civilian 
needs even at» current subnormal levels 
of production and trade.” 


Truman Advisers Call Transport 
Subsidies “Traditional” 


President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers interpret “the history 
of our improvements in transportation” 
as one which “strikingly proves the case 
that certain public activities, far from 
competing with private business, are in- 
dispensable to its operations and give 
mighty impetus to its progress.” This 
comment, based on developments in the 
air and highway field, was contained in 
the council’s second annual report to the 
President, which was made public De- 
cember 22. 

It was embodied in a discussion which 
had for its text a quotation from the 
declaration of policy contained in the 
Employment Act of 1946. The council, 
which was created by that act, inter- 
preted the cited passage as one involving 
“frank recognition that the government 
accepts a complementary role in areas 
where, or in times when, private enter- 
prise fails to provide adequate produc- 
tive use of the nation’s resources.” The 
fields of education, medicine, and amuse- 
ments are the first examples given, and 
the report goes on to mention transpor- 
tation as “another area in which a sub- 
stantial measure of governmental par- 
ticipation has become traditional. Then 
comes the statement quoted at the outset 
herein, the report continuing to add: 

“Notable at the present time is the 
strong and legitimate desire to have both 
local and central governments move to 
establish municipal airports and an over- 
all system of regulation of air traffic. 
Actual transportation service by air is 
left to private enterprise, and popular 
sentiment has called for government 
patronage and several forms of financial 
aid so that the service might be devel- 
oped more amply and rapidly than it 
could be through sole reliance on the 
commercial rates which the traveling 
and shipping public could or would pay.” 

“Similarly, both manufacturers of 
highway machinery and roadbuilding 
supplies on the one side and bus and 
truck companies and farmers on the 
other have been ardent proponents. of 
the hard roads program. While both the 
building and the using of roads remain 
in the realm of private enterprise, the 
economic leadership in developing these 
enlarged areas is the connecting link for 
which public action provides the most 
adequate agency.” 
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HIGHBALL HANDLING 
at the TERMINAL 










































Handling time is expensive—when outmoded handling 
methods slow down loading and unloading operations, jam 
up terminal docks, delay scheduled freight train movements. 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks provide modern, on-time freight 
handling that meets your schedules, keeps docks clear, mini- 
mizes losses and damage. 








Let Towmotor show you how to highball handling at termi- 
nals, cut handling time and costs to the minimum. First step? 
Send for a Pocket Catalog describing the complete line of 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories. 










Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmofor 


UNLOADER @ UPENDER © SCOOP © CRANE ARM ® RAM 
EXTENSION FORKS ¢ EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
DIVISION 21, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Because MET-L-WOOD conforms fully to the 
rigid requirements for component materia! 
in Diesel locomotive construction, it has been 
adopted by leading Diesel builders as 
standard for exterior sheathing and doors. 


630 of the Diesel road locomotive units put 

into service in the first 11 months of last 
year, January through November, 1947, em- 
bodied MET-L-WOOD in essential construction. 


WRITE FOR our new descriptive 
brochure just off the 
press. It gives full details of MET-L- 
WOOD’s numerous capabilities. 
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